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SUPPLEMENTS TO THE SECOND BOOK. 


CHAPTER XXL 

RETROSPEOT AND MORE GENERAL VIEW. 

If the intelleot ware not of a subordinate naturo, as the 
two preceding chapters show, then evorythnig which takes 
place without it, ie., without iiitcrvontiou oE tiie idea, such 
as reproduction, the dovolopiaont and maintouanoe of Iho 
organism, the healing of wounds, tho ro.storati(m or vica- 
rious supplementing of mutilated parts, the salutary crisis 
in diseases, the works of tho mcohauioal skill of uninials, 
and the performances of instinct would not bo dono so 
infimtidy better and more jierfeotly than what takes 
place with the assistauco of iiiLelloct, all couacioua and 
intentional aohievmneuts of men, which compared with 
the former are mere bungling. In general nature signiliea 
that which operates, acts, performs without tlie assistance 
of the intellect. Now, that this is really identical with 
what we find in ourselves as wUl is tire general theme of 
this second hook, and also of the essay," Ueber den Willett 
in der Natv/r" The possibility of this fundamental know- 
ledge depends upon the fact that w ms the will is directly 
lighted by the intellect, which here appears as self-con- 
Boionsuess ; otherwise we could just as little arrive at 
a fuller knowledge of it withi/n m as without us, and mnat 
for ever stop at inscrutable forces of nature. Wo have to 
TOL. m. A 
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abstract from the assistance of tbc, intdlect if we wish to 
comprehend the nature of tho will in itself, and thereby, 
as far as is possible, penetrate to the inner being of 
nature. 

On this account, it may be remarked in passing, my 
direct antipode among philosoplicrs is Anaxagoias ; for he 
assumed arbitrarily as that which is hrst and original, 
from which evorytiiing proceeds, a row?, an intelligence, 
a subject of ideas, and he is regarded as the first who pro- 
mulgated such a view. According to him the world existed 
earlier m the mere idea than in itself ; while according to 
me it is the unconscious %oill which constitutes the reality 
of things, and its development must have advanced very fur 
before it finally attains, in the animal consciousness, to the 
idea and intelligence ; so that, according to me, thought 
appears as the very last. However, according to tho testi- 
mony of Aristotle {Metwph., i. 4), Anaxagoras himself did 
not know how to begin much with his von?, but merely 
set it up, and then left it standing like a painted saint at 
tbe entrance, without making use of it in his dovolop- 
ment of nature, except in cases of need, when ho did not 
know how else to help himself. All physico-theology is a 
carrying out of the error opposed to the truth expressed 
at the beginning of this chapter — the error that tho most 
perfect form of the origin of things is that which is 
brought about by means of an intellect. Therefore it 
draws a bolt against all deep exploration of nature. 

From the time of Socrates down to our own time, we 
find that the chief subject of the ceaseless disputations of 
the philosophers has been that ens rationis, called soul. 
We see the most of them assert its immortality, that is 
to say, its metaphysical nature ; yet others, supported by 
facts which incontrovertibly prove the entire dependence of 
the intellect upon the boddy organism, unweariedly main- 
tain the contrary. That soul is by all and before every- 
thing taken as alsolutely simple; for pieoisely from this 
its metapbjsical nature, its immaterialitj and immortality 
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were proved, alfchoug'h Uiosu by uo iiioang iioceaaarily 
follow from it. For altliouj^h we can only conceive the 
deati'uctioii of n formed body through breaking np of 
it into its parts, it does not follow from this that the 
destruction of a simple existence, of which besides we 
have no conception, may not be possible in some other 
way, perhaps by gradually vanishing. I, on the contrary, 
start by doing away with the presupposed simplicity 
of our subjectively conscious nature, or the ego, inasmuch 
as I show that the manifestations from which it was de- 
duced have two very different sources, and that in any 
case the intellect is physically conditioned, the function 
of a material organ, therefore dependent npoii it, and with- 
out it is just as impossible as the grasp without the hand ; 
that acoordingly it hclongs to the mere phenomenon, and 
thus shares tlio fate of this, — that the %oiU, on the contrary, 
is bound to no special organ, hut is everywhere present, is 
everywhere that which moves and forms, aitd therefore is 
that which conditions the whole organism ; that, in fact, it 
constitutes the molaphyaical substratum of the whole phe- 
nonionou, consecpieutly is not, like the iTitelloot, a .Posterius 
of it, but its .Prius ; and tlu? phenomenon depends upon it, 
nob it upon the phonomonon, Ihit the body is roduood in- 
deed to a more idea., for it is only the. munuer in which the 
ivill exhibits itself in the perception of the iutolleot or brain. 
The will, again, wliioU in all other syatoras, different as 
they are in other respects, appears as one of the last 
results, is with me the very first. The intelleot, as mere 
function of the brain, is involved in the destruction of the 
body, bnt the will is by no means so. From this hetero- 
geneity of the two, together with the subordinate nature 
of the intellect, it becomes conceivable that man, in the 
depths of his self-consciousness, feels himself to be eternal 
and indestruotiblo, but yet can have no memory, either a 
<pa/rte ante or a 'parte^ost, beyond the duration of his life, 
I do not wish to anticipate here the exposition of the true 
indestructibility of our nature, which has its place in the 
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from the higher point of view thereby nttaiiied. The 
only foundations of this which as yet have been given 
we owe to zoutomists and physiologists, for the most 
part French. Here Cabanis is specially to he named, 
whose excellent work, “Des rappm'ts duphi/sique cm moral'' 
is initiatory of this method of consideration on the path 
of physiology. The famous Bichat was his contemporaiy, 
but his theme was a much moie comprehensive one. 
Even Gall may be named here, although his chief aim 
was missed. Ignorance and prejudice have raised against 
this method of consideration the accusation of materialism, 
because, adhering simply to experience, it does not know 
the immaterial substance, soul. The most recent advances 
in the physiology of the nervous system, through Sir 
Charles Bell, Magendie, Maishnll Hall, and others, have 
also enriched and corrected the material of this method 
of consideration. A philosophy which, like the TCuntiiui, 
entirely ignores this point of view for the intollaot is 
one-sided, and consequently inadequate. It leave.s an 
impassable gulf between our philosophical and our phy- 
siological knowledge, with which we can never find 
satisfaction. 

Although what I have said in the two preceding chapters 
concerning the life and the activity of the brain belongs 
to this method of consideration, and in the same way all 
the discussions to be found under the heading, “ rjlaa- 
emphysiologie’’ in the essay, “ Ueher den WilUn in cter 
Natur,” and also a portion of those under tile heading 
“ VergleicJiende Anatomie,” are devoted to it, the following 
exposition of its results in general will be by no means 
superfluous. 

We become most vividly conscious of the glaring con- 
trast between the two methods of considering the intellect 
opposed to each other above if we carry the matter to the 
extreme and realise that what tlie one, as reflective 
thought and vivid perception, directly assumes and makes 
its material is for the other nothing more than the physio- 
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logical fnnuuoii of an intcnial organ, the brain, nay, that 
wo arc justified in assorting that the whole objective 
world, so boundless in space, so infinite in time, so uii- 
scarohablc in its perfection, is really only a certain move- 
ment or affection of the pulpy matter in the skull. We 
then ask in astonishment : what is this brain whose func- 
tion produces such a phenomenon of all phenomena? 
What is the matter which can he refined and potentiated 
to such a pulp that the stimulation of a few of its particles 
becomes the conditional supporter of the existence of an 
objective world? The fear of such questions led to the 
hypothesis of the simple substance of an immaterial soul, 
which merely dwelt in the brain. We say boldly: this 
pulp also, like every vegetable or animal part, is an orga- 
nic structure, like all its poorer relations in the inferior 
accommodation of the heads of our iri'ational brethren, 
down to the lowest, which scarcely approhonds at allj 
yet tliat organic pulp is the last product of nature, which 
presupposes all the rosl/. But in itself, and outside the 
idea, tlie brain also, like ovorything else, is mil Mor 
uistiiig /or amthar is being perceived; being in itself is 
willing : upon this it depends that on tlio purely objective 
path wo never attain to the inner nature of things ; but 
if we attempt to find their inner nature from without and 
empirically, this inner always becomes an outer again 
in our hands,— the pith of the tree, as well as its bark; 
^he heart of the animal, as well as its hide ; the white 
and the yolk of an egg, as well as its shell. On the other 
hand, upon the subjective path the inner is accessible to 
us at every moment ; for we find it as the will primarily 
in ourselves, and must, by the clue of the analogy with 
our own nature, be able to solve that of others, in that 
we attain to the insight that a being in itself independent 
of being known, ie., of exhibiting itself in an intellect, 
is only conceivable as willing. 

If now, in the dbjectwe comprehension of the intellect, 
we go back as far as we possibly can, we shall find that 
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tlie necessity or the need of hmivUdge in general arises 
from the multiplicity and the separate existence of hciiigs, 
thus from individuation. Por suppose there only existed 
a single being, such a being Avould have no need of know- 
ledge : because nothing would exist which was different 
from it, and whose existence it would therefore have to 
take up into itself indirectly through knowledge, i.e,, imago 
and concept. It would itself already be all in all, and 
therefore there would remain nothing for it to know, i.e., 
nothing foreign that could be apprehended as object. In 
the case of a multiplicity of beings, on the other hand, 
every individual finds itself in a condition of isolation 
from all the rest, and hence arises the necessity of know- 
ledge. The nervous system, by means of which the 
animal individual primarily becomes conscious of itself, 
is bounded by a skin ; yet in the brain that has attained 
to intellect it passes beyond this limit by means of its 
form of knowledge, causality, and thus there arises for it 
perception as a consciousness of other things, as an image 
of beings in apace and time, which change in accordance 
with causality. In this sense it would be more correct 
to say, “Only the different is known by the different," 
than as Empedocles said, " Only the like is known by the 
like,” which was a very indefinite and ambiguous proposi- 
tion ; although points of view may certainly also be con- 
ceived from which it is true ; as, for instance, we may 
observe in passing that of Helvetius when he says so. 
beautifully and happily: “II n’y a que V esprit g%i sente 
V esprit: dest tme corde qwi ne frimit piCd I’unison,” which 
corresponds with Xenophon’s “ ao<j>ov eivai Set tov eTrir/vat- 
aopevov TOV ao^ov ” {sapientem esse opportet etm, qui sapien- 
tem agnitwrus sif), and is a great sorrow. But now, again, 
from the other side we know that multiplicity of similars 
only becomes possible through time and space ; thus 
through the forms of our knowledge. Space first arises 
in that the knowing subject sees externally; it is the 
manner in which the subject comprehends something as 
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difforout from itaolf. But we also saw knowledge in 
genoral conditioned by multiplicity and difforeuGe. Thus 
knowledge and imrltiplicity, or individuation, stand and 
fall together, for they reciprocally condition each other. 
Hence it must ho inferred that, beyond the phenomenon 
in the true being of all things, to which time and space, 
and consequently also multiplicity, must be foreign, there 
can also be no knowledge. Buddhism defines this as 
Pmtscima Pwramita, i.e., that which is beyond all know- 
ledge (J. J. Schmidt, “ On the Maha- J ana and Pratsohna 
Paramita”). A “knowledge of things in themselves,” in 
the strictest sense of the word, would accordingly be 
already impossible from the fact that where the thing in 
itself begins knowledge ceases, and all knowledge is essen- 
tially concerned! only with phenomena. For it springs 
from a limitation, by which it is made necessary, in order 
to extend the limits. 

For the objective consideration the brain is the efflores- 
cence of the organism; therefore only where the latter 
has attained its highest perfection and complexity does 
the brain appear in its greatest development. But in the 
preceding chapter we have recognised the organism as the 
objectification of the will; therefore the brain also, as a 
part of it, must belong to this objectification. Further, 
from the fact that the organism is only the visibility of 
the will, thus in itself is the will, I have deduced that 
.every affection of the organism at once and directly affects 
the will, ie., is felt as agreeable or painful. Yet, with 
the heightening of sensibility, in the higher development 
of the nervous system, the possibility arises that in the 
nobler, i,6., the objective, organs of sense (sight and hear- 
ing) the exquisitely delicate affections proper to them are 
perceived without in themselves and directly affecting the 
will, that is, without being either painful or agreeable, and 
that therefore they appear in consciousness as indifferent, 
merely perceived, sensations. But in the brain this height- 
ening of sensibility reaches such a high degree that upon 
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the necessity or the need of knowledge in general arises 
from the multiplicity and the separate existence of hoings, 
thus from individuation. For suppose tliere only existed 
a single being, such a being would have no need of know- 
ledge : because nothing would exist which was different 
from it, and whose existence it would therefore have to 
take up into itself indirectly through Icnowledge, i.e., image 
and concept. It would itself already be all in all, and 
therefore there would remain nothing for it to know, i.e., 
nothing foreign that could be apprehended as object. In 
the case of a multiplicity of beings, on the other hand, 
every individual finds itself in a condition of isolation 
from all the rest, and hence arises the necessity of know- 
ledge. The nervous system, by means of which the 
animal individual primarily becomes conscious of itself, 
is bounded by a skin ; yet in the brain that has attained 
to intellect it passes beyond this limit by moans of its 
form of knowledge, causality, and thus there arises for it 
perception as a consciousness of other things, as an image 
of beings in space and time, which change in accordance 
with causality. In this sense it would bo more correct 
to say, “Only the different is known by the different,’' 
than as Empedocles said, “ Only the like is known by the 
like,” which was a very indefinite and ambiguous proposi- 
tion ; although points of view may certainly also be con- 
ceived from which it is true ; as, for instance, we may 
observe in passing that of Helvetius when he says so- 
beautifuUy and happily: "II n’y a gue V esprit gui sente 
V esprit: e'est une corde gid %e frimit jw’d I’unisonf which 
corresponds with Xenophon’s " cro^ov eipai Bei top ewtyw- 
copevov Tov cro(f)ov ” {sapientem esse opportet eim, qwi sapien^ 
tem agniturus sit), and is a great sorrow. But now, again, 
from the other side we know that multiplicity of similars 
only becomes possible through time and space; thus 
through the forms of our knowledge. Space first arises 
in that the knowing subject sees externally; it is the 
manner in which the subject comprehends something as 
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clifl'erout. from itsolf. But we also saw knowledge in 
genoral conditioned by multiplicity and dilTcronce. Thus 
knowledge and multiplicity, or individuation, stand and 
fall together, for they reciprocally condition each other. 
Hence it must be inferred that, beyond the phenomenon 
in the true being of all things, to which time and space, 
and consequently also multiplicity, must be foreign, there 
can also be no knowledge. Buddhism defines this as 
Pratschna Paramita, ie., that which is beyond all know- 
ledge (J. J. Schmidt, “ On the Maha-Jana and Pratschna 
Paramita”). A “knowledge of things in themselves,” in 
the strictest sense of the w'ord, would accordingly be 
already impossible from the fact that where the thing in 
itself begins knowledge ceases, and all knowledge is essen- 
tially concerned only with phenomena. Por it springs 
from a limitation, by which it is made necessary, in order 
to extend the limits. 

Por the objootivo consideration the brain is the olllores- 
conco of the organism; tlioroforo only whore the latter 
has attained its highest perfection and complexity docs 
the brain appear in its greatest dovelo})mont. But in the 
preceding chapter we have recognised the organism as the 
ohjectill cation of the will; therefore the brain also, as a 
part of it, must belong to this objectification. Purther, 
from the fact that the organism is only the visibility of 
the will, thus in itself is the will, I have deduced that 
»overy affection of the organism at once and directly affects 
the will, i.e,, is felt as agreeable or painful. Yet, with 
the heightening of sensibility, in the higher development 
of tho nervous system, the possibility arises that in the 
nobler, i.e., the objective, organs of sense (sight and hear- 
ing) the exquisitely delicate affections proper to them are 
perceived without in themselves and directly affecting the 
will, that is, without being either painful or agreeable, and 
that therefore they appear in consciousness as indifferent, 
merely perceived, sensations. But in the brain this height- 
ening of sensibility reaches such a high degree that upon 
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received impressions of sense a reaction even takes place, 
whicli does not proceed directly from the will, but is 
primarily a spontaneity of the function of understanding, 
which makes the transition from the directly perceived 
sensation of the senses to its eaus& ; and since the brain 
then at once produces the form of space, there thus arises 
the perception of an miernal object. We may therefore 
regard the point at which the understanding makes the 
transition from the mere sensation upon the retina, which 
is still a mere affection of the body and therefore of the 
will, to the cause of that sensation, which it projects by 
means of its form of space, as something external and 
different from its own body, as the boundary between the 
world as will and the world as idea, or as the birthplace 
of the latter. In man, however, the spontaneity of the 
activity of the brain, which in the last instance is 
certainly conferred hy the will, goes further than mere 
perception and immediate comprehension of causal rela- 
tions. It extends to the construction of abstract con- 
ceptions out of these perceptions, and to operating with 
these conceptions, i.e., to thinking, as that in which his 
reason consists. Thoughts are therefore furthest removed 
from the affections of the body, which, since the body 
is the objectification of the will, may, through increased 
intensity, pass at once into pain, even in the organa of 
sense. Accordingly idea and thought may also be re- 
garded as the efflorescence of the will, because they spring * 
from the highest perfection and development of- the or- 
ganism ; hut the organism, in itself and apart from the 
idea, is the will. Of course, in my explanation, the exist- 
ence of the body presupposes the world of idea ; inasmuch 
as it also, as body or real object, is only in this world ; and, 
on the other hand, the idea itself just as much presupposes 
the body, for it arises only through the function of an 
organ of the body. That whicli lies at the foundation of 
the whole phenomenon, that in it which alone has being in 
itself and is original, is exclusively the will ; for it is the 
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will whicli through this very process assumes the form of 
the idea, i,e., enters the secondary existence of an ohjec- 
tive world, or the sphere of the knowable. Philosophers 
before Kant, with few exceptions, approached the explana- 
tion of the origin of our knowledge from the wrong side. 
They set out from a so-called soul, an existence whose 
inner nature and peculiar function consisted in thinking, 
and indeed quite specially in abstract thinking, with mere 
conceptions, which belonged to it the more completely 
the further they lay from all perception. (I beg to refer 
here to the note at the end of § 6 of my prize essay on 
the foundation of morals) This soul has in some incon- 
ceivable manner entered the body, and there it is only 
disturbed in its pure thinking, first by impressions of the 
senses and perceptions, still more by the desires which 
these excite, and finally by the emotions, nay, passions, to 
which these desires develop ; while the characteristic and 
original cloraeut of this soul is mere abstract thinking, 
and given up to this it has only universals, inborn con- 
ceptions, and ceterncB miitates for its objects, and leaves 
everything perceptible lying far below it. Hence, also, 
arises the contempt with which even now “sensibility” 
and the “ sensuous ” are referred to by professors of philo- 
sophy, nay, are even made the chief source of immorality, 
while it is just the senses which are the genuine and inno- 
cent source of all our knowledge, from which all thinking 
must first borrow its material, for in combination with the 
a priori, functions of the intellect they produce the per- 
ception. One might really suppose that in speaking of 
sensibility these gentlemen alwmys think only of the pre- 
tended sixth sense of the French. Thus, as we have said, 
in the process of knowledge, its ultimate product was 
made that which is first and original in it, and accordingly 
the matter was taken hold of by the wrong end. Accord- 
ing to my exposition, the intellect springs from the organ- 
ism, and thereby from the will, and hence could not be 
without the latter. Thus, without the will it would also 
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find no material to occupy it ; for everything that is know- 
ahle is just the objectification of the will. 

But not only the perception of the external world, or the 
consciousness of other things, is conditioned by the brain 
and its functions, but also self-consciousness. The will 
in itself is without consciousness, and remains so in the 
greater part of its phenomena. The secondary world of 
idea must be added, in order that it may become conscious 
of itself, just as light only becomes visible through the 
bodies which reflect it, and without them loses itself in 
darkness without producing any effect. Because the will, 
with the aim of comprehending its relations to the exter- 
nal world, produces a brain in the animal individual, the 
consciousness of its own self arises in it, by means of the 
subject of knowledge, which comprehends things as exist- 
ing and the ego as willing. The sensibility, which reaches 
its highest degree in the brain, but is yet dispersed 
through its different parts, must first of all collect all the 
rays of its activity, concentrate them, as it were, in a 
focus, which, however, does not lie without, as in the 
case of the concave mirror, bub within, as in the con- 
vex mirror. With this point now it first describes 
the line of time, upon which, therefore, all that it pre- 
sents to itself as idea must exhibit itself, and which 
is the first and most essential form of all knowledge, 
or the form of inner sense. This focus of the whole 
activity of the brain is what Kant called the synthetic 
unity of apperception (c/. vol. ii. p, 475). Only bj» means 
of this does the will become conscious of itself, because 
this focus of the activity of the brain, or that which 
knows, apprehends itself as identical with its own basis, 
from which it springs, that which wills ; and thus the ego 
arises, Yet this focus of the brain activity remains 
primarily a mere subject of knowledge, and as such 
capable of being the cold and impartial spectator, the 
mere guide and counsellor of the will, and also of compre- 
hending the external world in a purely objective manner. 
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■without reference to the will and its weal or woe. J3ut 
whenever it turns within, it recognises the will as the basis 
of its own phenomenon, and therefore combines with it in 
the consciousness of an ego. That focus of the activity 
of the brain (or the subject of knowledge) is indeed, as an 
indivisible point, simple, but yet is not on this account a 
substance (soul), but a mere condition or state. That of 
which it is itself a condition or state can only be known 
by it indirectly, as it were through reflection. But the 
ceasing of this state must not he regarded as the annihi- 
lation of that of which it is a state. This knowing and 
conscious ego is related to the will, which is the basis of its 
phenomenal appearance, as the picture in the focus of a 
concave mirror is related to the mirror itself, and has, like 
that picture, only a conditioned, nay, really a merely ap- 
parent, reality. Far from being the absolutely first (as, 
for example, Fichte teaches), it is at bottom tertiary, for it 
presupposes the organism, and the organism presupposes 
the will. I admit that all that is said here is really only 
an image and a figure, and in part also hypothetical ; but 
we stand at a point to which thought can scarcely reach, 
not to speak of proof. I therefore request the reader 
to compare with this what I have adduced at length on 
this subject in chapter 20. 

hTow, although the true being of everything that exists 
consists in its will, and knowledge together with oonsoious- 
. ness are only added at the higher grades of the pheno- 
menon as something secondary, yet we find that the dif- 
ference which the presence and the different degree of 
consciousness places between one being and another is 
exceedingly great and of important results. The subjec- 
tive existence of the plant we must think of as a weak 
analogue, a mere shadow of comfort and discomfort ; and 
even in this exceedingly weak degree the plant knows 
only of itself, not of anything outside of it. On the other 
hand, even the lowest animal standing next to it is forced 
by increased and more definitely specified wants to extend 
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the sphere of its existence heyoud the limits of its own 
body. This takes place through knowledge. It has a dim 
apprehension of its immediate surroundings, out of which 
the motives for its action with a view to its own main- 
tenance arise. Thus accordingly the medium of motives 
appears, and this is — the world existing objectively in 
time and space, the world as idea, however weak, obscure, 
and dimly dawning this first and lowest example of it may 
be. Pjut it imprints itself ever more and more distinctly, 
ever wider and deeper, in proportion as in the ascending 
scale of animal organisations the brain is ever more per- 
fectly produced. This progress in the development of the 
brain, thus of the intellect, and of the clearness of the idea, 
at each of these ever higher grades is, however, brought 
about by the constantly increasing and more complicated 
wants oi this phenomenon of the will. This must always 
first afford the occasion for it, for without necessity nature 
(■i.6,, the will which objectifies itself in it) produces nothing, 
least of all the hardest of its productions — a more perfect 
brain ; in consequence of its lex parsimonies ; natura nihil 
agit frustra et nihil faeit supcrvacaneum. It has provided 
every animal with the organs wliicli are necessary for its 
sustenance and the weapons necessary for its conflict, as 
I have .shown at length in my work, “ Weber den Widen in 
der Natur,” under the heading, “ VergleieJmede Anatomie.” 
According to this measure, therefore, it imparts to each 
the most important of those organs concerned with what , 
is without, the brain, with its function the intellect. 
The more complicated, through higher development, its 
organisation became, the more multifarious and specially 
determined did its wants also become, and consequently 
the more difficult aud the more dependent upon opportunity 
was the provision of what would satisfy them. Thus there 
w'as needed here a wider range of sight, a more accurate 
comprehension, a more correct distinction of things in the 
external world, in aU their circumstances and relations. 
Accordingly we see the faculty of forming ideas, and its 
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organs, brain, nerves, and special senses, appear ever more 
perfect the higher we advance in the scale of animals ; and 
in proportion as the cerebral system develops, the external 
world appears ever more distinct, many-sided, and com- 
plete in consciousness. The comprehension of it now de- 
mands ever more attention, and ultimately in such a de- 
gree that sometimes its relation to the will must momen- 
tarily be lost sight of in order that it may take place more 
purely and correctly. Quite definitely this first appears in 
the case of man. With him alone does a j)im se^iamtion 
of hnowiny and willing take place. This is an important 
point, which I merely touch on here in order to indicate 
its position, and be able to take it up again later. But, 
lilce all the rest, nature takes this last step also in extend- 
ing and perfecting the brain, and thereby in increasing the 
powers of knowledge, only in consequence of the increased 
needs, thus in the service of the will. What this aims at 
and attains in man is indeed essentially the same, and 
not more than what is also its goal in the brutes — nourish- 
meut and propagation. But the requisites for the attain- 
ment of this goal became so much increased in number, 
and of so much higher quality and greater definiteness 
through the organisation of man, that a very much more 
considerable heightening of the inteHeot than the previous 
steps demanded was necessary, or at least was the easiest 
means of reaching the end. But since now the intellect, 
^n accordance with its nature, is a tool of the most various 
utility, and is equally applicable to the most different 
kinds of ends, nature, true to her spirit of parsimony, 
could now meet through it alone aU the demands of the 
wants which had now become so manifold. Therefore she 
sent forth man without clothing, without natural means of 
protection or weapons of attack, nay, with relatively little 
muscular power, combined with great frailty and little en- 
durance of adverse influences and wants, in reliance upon 
that one great tool, in addition to which she had only to 
retain the hands from the next grade below him, the ape, 
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But through the predominating intellect which here 
appears not only is the comprehension of motives, their 
multiplicity, and in general the horizon of the aims in- 
finitely increased, but also the distinctness with which the 
will is conscious of itself is enhanced in the highest degree 
in consequence of the clearness of the whole conscious- 
ness which has been brought about, which is supported by 
the capacity for abstract knowledge, and now attains to 
complete reflectiveness. But thereby, and also through 
the vehemence of the will, which is necessarily presupposed 
as the supporter of such a heightened intellect, an intensi- 
fying of all the emotions appears, and indeed the possibi- 
lity of the passions, which, properly speaking, are unknown 
to the brute. Bor the vehemence of the will keeps pace 
with the advance of intelligence, because this advance 
really always springs from the increased needs and press- 
ing demands of the will : besides this, however, the two 
reciprocally support each other. Thus the vehemence of 
the character corresponds to the greater energy of the 
beating of the heart and the circulation of the blood, which 
physically heighten the activity of the brain. On the 
other hand, the clearness of the intelligence intensifies the 
emotions, which are called forth by the outward circum- 
stances, by means of the more vivid apprehension of the 
latter. Hence, for example, young calves quietly allow 
themselves to be packed in a cart and carried off; but 
young lions, if they are only separated from their mother,!, 
remain permanently restless, and roar unceasingly from 
morning to night ; children in such a position would 
cry and vex themselves almost to death. The vivacious- 
ness and impetuosity of the ape is in exact proportion to 
its greatly developed intellect. It depends just on this re- 
ciprocal relationship that man is, in general, capable of far 
greater sorrows than the brute, but also of greater joy iu 
satisfied and pleasing emotions. In the same way his 
higher intelligence makes him moie sensible to enniii than 
the brute ; hut it also becomes, if he is individually very 
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complete, an inexhaustible source of entertainment. Thus, 
as a whole, the manifestation of tbe will in man is related 
to that in the brute of the higher species, as a note that 
has been struck to its fifth pitched two or three octaves 
lower. But between the different kinds of brutes also 
the differences of intellect, and thereby of consciousness, 
are great and endlessly graduated. The mere analogy of 
consciousness which we must yet attribute to plants will 
be related to the still far deader subjective nature of an 
unorganised body, very much as the consciousness of the 
lowest species of animals is related to the quasi conscious- 
ness of plants. We may present to our imagination the 
innumerable gradations in the degree of consciousness 
under the figure of the different velocity of points which 
are unequally distant from the centre of a revolving sphere. 
But the most correct, and indeed, as our third book teaches, 
the natural figure of that gradation is afforded us by the 
scale in its whole compass from the lowest audible note 
to the highest. It is, however, the grade of consciousness 
which determines the grade of existence of a being. For 
every immediate existence is subjective; the objective 
existence is in the consciousness of another, thus only 
for this other, consequently quite indirect. Through the 
grade of consciousness beings are as different as through 
the will they are alike, for the wiU is what is common 
to them all. 

JBut what we have now considered between the plant 
and the animal, and then between the different species 
of animals, occurs also between man and man. Here 
also that which is secondary, the intellect, by means of 
the clearness of consciousness and distinctness of know- 
ledge which depends upon it, constitutes a fundamental 
and immeasurably great difference in the whole manner 
of the existence, and thereby in the grade of it. The 
higher the consciousness has risen, the more distinct and 
connected are the thoughts, the clearer the perceptions the 
more intense the sensations. Through it everything gains 
VOL. Ill, B 
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more depth : emotion, sadness, joy, and sorrow. Common- 
place blockheads are not even capable of real joy ; they live 
on in dull insensibility. While to one man his consciousness 
only presents his own existence, together with the motives 
which must be apprehended for the purpose of sustain- 
ing and enlivening it, in a bare comprehension of the 
external world, it is to another a camera dbsmra in which 
the macrocosm exhibits itself ; 

“ He feels that he holds a little world 
Brooding in his brain, 

That it begins to work and to live, 

That he fain would give it forth.” 

The difference of the whole manner of existence which 
the extremes of the gradation of intellectual capacity 
establish between man and man is so great that that 
between a king and a day labourer seems small in com- 
parison. And here also, as in the case of the species of 
animals, a connection between the vehemence of the will 
and the height of the intellect can be shown. Genius is 
conditioned by a passionate temperament, and a phlegmatic 
genius is inconceivable: it seems as if an exceptionally 
vehement, thus a violently longing, will must be present 
if nature is to give an abnormally heightened intellect, as 
corresponding to it ; while the merely physical account of 
this points to the greater energy with which the arteries 
of the head move the brain and increase its turgesoence. 
Certainly, however, the (Quantity, quality, and form of tlve 
brain itself is the other and incomparably rnome rare con- 
dition of genius. On the other hand, phlegmatic persons 
are as a rule of very moderate mental power ; and thus 
the northern, cold-blooded, and phlegmatic nations are in 
general noticeably inferior in mind to the southern vivaci- 
ous and passionate peoples ; although, as Bacon ^ has most 
portinontly remarked, if once a man of a northern nation 
is highly gifted by nature, he cau then reach a grade which 
no southern ever attains to. It is accordingly as perverse 
^ JDc Avgm. Scient., L, vi. o. 3. 
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as it is common to take the great minds of different nations 
as the standard for comparing their mental powers : for 
that is just attempting to prove the rule by the exceptions. 
It is rather the great majority of each nation that one has 
to consider: for one swallow does not make a summer. 
We have further to remark here that that very passionate- 
ness which is a condition of genius, hound up wdth its 
vivid apprehension of things, produces in practical life, 
where the will comes into play, and especially in the 
case of sudden occurrences, so great an excitement of the 
emotions that it disturbs and confuses the intellect ; while 
the phlegmatic man in such a case still retains the full 
use of his mental faculties, though they are much more 
limited, and then accomplishes much more with them 
than the greatest genius can achieve. Accordingly a pas- 
sionate temperament is favourable to the original quality 
of the intellect, but a phlegmatic temperament to its use, 
Therefore genius proper is only for theoretical achieve- 
ments, for which it can choose and await its time, which 
will just be the time at which the will is entirely at 
rest, and no waves disturb the clear mirror of the com- 
prehension of the world. On the other hand, genius is 
ill adapted and unserviceable for practical life, and is there- 
fore for the most part unfortunate. Gloethe’s " Tasso ” is 
written from this point of view. As now genius proper 
depends upon the aholute strength of the intellect, which 
rwrst he purchased by a correspondingly excessive vehe- 
mence of disposition, so, on the other hand, the great pre- 
eminence in practical life that makes generals and states- 
men depends upon the relalive strength of the iutelleGt, 
thus upon the highest degree of it that can be attained 
w'ithout too great excitability of the emotions, and too 
great vehemence of character, and that therefore can hold 
its own even in the storm. Great firmness of will and 
constancy of mind, together with a capable and fine under- 
standing, are here sufficient j and whatever goes beyond 
this acts detrimentally, for too great a development of 
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the intelligence directly impedes firmness of character 
and resolution of will. Hence this kind of eminence is 
not so abnormal, and is a hundred times leas rare than 
the former kind ; and accordingly we see great generals 
and great mmiaters appear in every age, whenever the 
merely external conditions are favourable to their efS- 
ciency. Great poets and philosophers, on the other hand, 
leave centuries waiting for themj and yet humanity may 
he contented even with this rare appearance of them, for 
their works remain, and do not exist only for the present, 
like the achievements of those other men. It is also quite 
in keeping with the law of the parsimony of nature re- 
ferred to above that it bestows great eminence of mind in 
general upon very few, and genius only as tjie rarest of all 
exceptions, while it equips the great mass of the human 
race with no more mental power than is required for the 
maintenance of the individual and the species. Por the 
great, and through their very satisfaction, constantly in- 
creasing needs of the human race make it necessary that 
the great majority of men should pass their lives in occu- 
pations of a coarsely physical and entiiely mechanical 
description. And what would be the use to them of an 
active mind, a glowing imagination, a subtle understand- 
ing, and a profoundly penetrating intellect ? These would 
only make them useless and^n^appy. Therefore nature 
has thus gone about the "most cosily “of all her productions 
in the least exti avagant manner. In order not to judge 
unfairly one ought also to settle definitely one’s expecta- 
tions of the mental achievements of men generally from 
this point of view, and to regard, for example, even learned 
men, since as a rule they have become so only by the force 
of outward circumstances, primarily as men whom nature 
really intended to be tillers of the soil ; indeed even pro- 
fessors of philosophy ought to he estimated according to 
this standard, and then, their achievements will be found 
to come up to all fair expectations. It is worth noticing 
that in the south, where the necessities of life press less 
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severely upou the human race, and more leisure is allowed, 
the mental faculties even of the multitude also become 
more active and finer. It is physiologically noteworthy 
that the preponderance of the mass of the brain over that 
of the spinal cord and the nerves, which, according to 
Sommerring’s acute discovery, affords the true and closest 
measure of the degree of intelligence both of species of 
brutes and of individual men, at the same time increases 
the direct power of moving, the agility of the limbs; 
because, thi'ough the great inequality of the relation, the 
dependence of all motor nerves upon the brain becomes 
more decided ; and besides this the cerebellum, which is 
the primary controller of movements, shares the qualita- 
tive perfection of the cerebrum ; thus through both all 
voluntary movements gam greater facility, rapidity, and 
manageableness, and by the concentration of the starting- 
point of all activity that arises which Liohtenberg praises 
in Garrick : “ that ho appeared to be present in all the 
muscles of his body.” Hence clumsiness in the movement 
of the body indicates clumsiness in the movement of the 
thoughts, and will be regarded as a sign of stupidity both 
in individuals and nations, as much as sleepiness of the 
countenance and vacancy of the glance. Another symptom 
of the physiological state of the case referred to is the fact 
that many persons are obliged at once to stand still when- 
ever their conversation with any one who is walking with 
them begins to gain some connection ; because their brain, 
as soon aff it has to link together a few thoughts, has no 
longer as much power over as is required to keep the limbs 
in motion by means of the motory nerves, so closely is 
everything measured with them. 

It results from this whole objective consideration of the 
intellect and its origin, that it is designed for the com- 
prehension of those ends upon the attainment of which 
depends the individual life and its propagation, but by no 
means for deciphering the inner nature of things and 
of the world, which exists independently of the knower, 
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What to thu plant is the susceptibility to light, in conse-^ 
qiience of which it guides its growth in the direction of 
it, that is, in kind, the knowledge of tire brute, nay, even 
of man, althougli in degree it is increased in proportion as 
the needs of each of these beings demand. With them 
all apprehension remains a mere consciousness of their 
relations to other tilings, and is by no means intended 
to present again in the consciousness of the knower the 
peculiar, absolutely real nature of these things. Eather, 
as springing from tlie will, the intellect is also only de- 
'-igned for its service, thus for the apprehension of motives ; 
it IS adapted for this, and is therefore of a thoroughly 
practical tendency. This also holds good if we conceive 
the significance of life as ethical; for in this regard too 
we find man knowing only for the benefit of his conduct. 
Such a faculty of knowledge, existing exclusively for prac- 
tical ends, will from its nature always comprehend only 
the relations of things to each other, hut not the inner 
nature of them, as it is in itself. But to regard the com- 
plex of these relations as the absolute nature of the world 
us it is in itself, and the manner in which it necessarily 
exhibits itself in accordance with the laws piedisposed 
in the brain as the eternal laws of the existence of all 
things, and then to construct ontology, cosmology, and 
theology iu .accordance with this view — this was really tho 
old fundamental eiror, of which Kant’s teaching has made 
an end. Here, then, our objective, and therefore for the 
most part physiological consideration of the' intellect 
meets his trauscendeutal consideration of it; nay, appears 
in a certain sense even as an a piiori insight into it ; for, 
from a point of view which we have taken up outside of 
it, our objective view enables us to know in its origin, and 
therefore as necessary, what that transcendental considera- 
tion, starting from facts of consciousness, presents only as 
a matter of fact. For it follows from our objective con- 
sideration of the intellect, that the world as idea, as ifc 
exists stretched out in space and time, and moves on> 
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regularly according to the strict law of causality, is 
primarily only a physiological phenomenon, a function of 
the brain, which brings it about, certainly upon the occa- 
sion of certain external stimuli, but yet in conformity 
with its own laws. Accordingly it is beforehand a matter 
of course, that what goes on in this function itself, and 
therefore through it and for it, must by no means be 
regarded as the nature of things in themselves, which exist 
independently of it and arc entirely different from it, but 
primarily exhibits only the mode or manner of this func- 
tion itself, which can always receive only a very subor- 
dinate modification through that which exists completely 
independently of it, and sets it in motion as a stimulus. 
As, then, Locke claimed for the organs of sense all that 
comes into our apprehension by means of the sensation, in 
order to deny that it belongs to things in themselves, so 
Kant, with the same intention, and pursuing the same 
patlr further, has proved all that makes perception proper 
possible, thus apace, time, and causality, to be functions 
of the brain ; although he has refrained from using this 
physiological expression, to which, however, our present 
method of investigation, coming from the opposite side, 
the side of tlie real, necessarily leads us. Kant arrived 
upon his analytical path at the result that what we 
luiow are mere phenomena,. What tliis mysterious ex- 
pression really means becomes clear from our objective and 
genetic investigation of the inielleet. The phenomena 
are the motives for the aims of individual wiU as they 
exhibit themselves in the intellect which the will has 
produced for this purpose (which itself appears as a 
phenomenon objectively, as the brain), and which, when, 
comprehended, as far as one can follow their concatena- 
tion, afford us in their connection the world which extends 
itself objectively in time and space, and which I call the 
world as idea. Moreover, from our point of view, the 
objectionable element vanishes which in the Kantian 
doctrine arises from the fact that, because the intelle(;t 
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knows merely phenomena instead of things as they are in 
themselves, nay, in consequence of this is led astray into 
paralogisms and unfounded hypostases by means of 
“ sophistications, not of men but of the reason itself 
from which even the wisest does not free himself, and if, 
perhaps indeed after much trouble, he avoids error, can 
yet never get quit of the illusion which unceasingly 
torments and niocks him ” — ^because of all this, I say, 
the appearance arises that our intellect is intentionally 
designed to lead us into errors, h’or the objective view 
of the intellect given here, whicli contains a genesis of it, 
makes it conceivable that, being exclusively intended for 
practical ends, it is merely the medium of motives, and 
therefore fulfils its end by an accurate presentation of 
these, and that if we undertake to discover the nature 
of things in themselves, from the manifold phenomena 
which here exhibit themselves objectively to us, and 
their laws, we do this at our own peril and on our own 
responsibility. We have recognised that the original 
inner force of nature, without knowledge and working 
in the dark', which, if it has worked its way up to solf- 
consoiousness, reveals itself to this as mil, attains to this 
grade only by the production of aii animal brain and of 
loiowledge, as its function, whereupon the phenomenon of 
the world of perception aidses in this brain. But to ex- 
plain this mere brain phenomenon, with the conformity 
to law which is invariably connected with its functions- 
as the objective inner nature of the world and the things 
in it, which is independent of the brain, existing before 
and after it, is clearly a spring which nothing warrants 
us in making. From this msmdus pJicmomenon, however, 
from this perception which arises under such a variety 
of conditions, all our conceptions are drawn. They have 
aU their content from it, or even only in relation to it. 
Therefore, as Kant says, they are only for immanent, not 
for transcendental, use ; that is to say, these conceptions 
of ours, this first material of thought, and consequently 
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iitill more the judgments which result from tlieir com- 
bination, are unfitted for the task of thinking the nature 
of things in themselves, and the true connection of the 
world and existence ; indeed, to undertake this is analo- 
gous to expressing the stereometrical content of a body in 
square inches. Eor our intellect, originally only intended 
to present to an individual will its paltry aims, compre- 
liends accordingly mere relations of things, and does not 
[lenetrate to their inner being, to their real nature. It 
is therefore a merely superficial force, clings to the surface 
of things, and apprehends mere species transiiivas, not the 
true being of things. From this it arises that we cannot 
understand and comprehend any single thing, even the 
simplest and smallest, through and through, but some- 
thing remains entirely inexplicable to us in each of them. 
Just because the intellect is a product of nature, and is 
therefore only intended for its ends, the Ohristian mystics 
have very aptly called it “ the light of ratuin,” and driven 
it back within its limits ; for nature is the object to which 
alone it is the subject. The thought from which the Critique 
of Pure Reason has sprung really lies already at the 
foundation of this expression. That we cannot compre- 
hend the world on the direct path, i.e., through the un- 
critical, direct application of the intellect and its data, 
but when we reflect upon it become ever more deeply 
involved in insoluble mysteries, points to the fact that 
jihe intellect, thus knowledge itself, is secondary, a mere 
product, brought about by the development of the inner 
being of the world, which consequently till then preceded 
it, and it at last appeared as a breaking through to the 
light out of the obscure depths of the unconscious striving 
the nature of which exhibits itself as will to the self-con- 
sciousness which now at once arises. That which pre- 
ceded knowledge as its condition, whereby it first became 
possible, thus its own basis, cannot be directly compre- 
hended by it ; as the eye cannot see itself. It is rather 
the relations of one existence to another, exhibiting them- 
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selves upon the surface of things, which alone are its 
affair, and are so only by means of the apparatus of the 
intellect, its forms, space, time, and causality. Just 
because the world has made itself without the assistance 
of knowledge, its whole being does not enter into know- 
ledge, but knowledge presupposes the existence of the 
world ; on which account the origin of the world does not 
lie within its sphere. It is accordingly limited to the rela- 
tions between the things which lie before it, and is thu.s 
sufficient for the individual will, for the service of which 
alone it appeared. For the intellect is, as has been shown, 
conditioned hy nature, lies in it, belongs to it, and cannot 
therefore place itself over against it as something quite 
foreign to it, in order thus to take up into itself its whole 
nature, absolutely, objectively, and thoroughly. It can, if 
fortune favours it, understand all that is in nature, but 
not nature itself, 1 1 least not directly. 

However discouraging to metaphysics this essential 
limitation of the intellect may be, whicl) arises from its 
nature and origin, it has yet another side which is very 
consoling. It deprives the direct utterances of nature 
of their unconditional validity, in the assertion of which 
naturalism proper consists. If, therefore, nature presents 
to ns every living thing as appearing out of nothing, and, 
after an ephemeral existence, returning again for ever to 
nothing, and if it seems to take pleasure in the unceasing 
production of new beings, in order that it may be able* 
unceasingly to destroy, and, on the other hand, is unable 
to bring anything permanent to light ; if accordingly we 
are forced to recognise matter as that which alone is per- 
manent, which never came into being and never passes 
away, but brings forth aU things from its womb, whence 
its name appears to he derived from maim' rerum, and 
along with it, as the father of things, form, which, just as 
fleeting as matter is permanent, changes really every 
moment, and can only maintain itself so long as it clings 
-as a parasite to matter i^now to one part of it, now to 
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another), but wlioii once it entirely loses bold, disappears, 
as is shown by the palaeotheria aud the ichthyosauriaus, 
we must indeed recognise this as the direct and genuine 
utteranco of nature, but on account of the origin of the 
intellect explained above, and the nature of it which 
results from this origin, we cannot ascribe to this utterance 
an unconditional tiuth, but rather only an entirely condi- 
tional truth, which Kant has appropriately indicated as 
such by calling it the phenomenon in opposition to the 
thing in itself. 

If, in spite of this essential limitation of the intellect, 
it is possible, by a circuitous route, to arrive at a certain 
understanding of the world and the nature of things, by 
means of reflection widely pursued, and the skilful com- 
bination of objective knowledge directed towards without, 
with the data of snlf-consciousuess, this will yet be only 
a very limited, entirely indirect, and relative understand- 
ing, a parabolical translation into the forjns of knowledge, 
thus a q_uadam prodire tmus, which must always leave 
many problems still unsolved. On the other hand, the fun- 
damental error of the old dogmatism in all its forms, whicli 
was destroyed by Kant, was this, that it started absolutely 
from hnoidcdge, i.e., the world as idea, in order to deduce 
and constiuct from its laws being in general, whereby it 
accepted that world of idea, together with its laws, as 
absolutely existing and absolutely real ; while its whole 
existence is throughout relative, aud a mere result or 
phenomenou of the true being which lies at its founda- 
tion, — or, in other words, that it constructed an ontology 
when it had only materials for a dianoiology. Kant dis- 
covered the subjectively conditioned and therefore entirely 
immanent nature of knowledge, i.e., its unsuitableness for 
transcendental use, from the constitution of Imowledge 
itself ; and therefore he very appropriately called his 
doctrine the Critique of IRmsom. He accomplished 
this partly by showing the important and thoroughly a 
priori part of all knowledge, which, as throughout sub- 
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Jeclive, spoils all objectivity, and partly by professedly 
proving that if they were followed out to the end the 
principles of knowledge, talren as purely objective, led to 
contradictions. He had, however, hastily assumed that, 
apart from objective knowledge, i.e., apart from the world 
as idea, there is nothing given us except conscience, out 
of which lie constructed the little that still remained 
of metaphysics, his moral theology, to which, however, 
he attributed absolutely only a practical validity, and 
no theoretical validity at all. He had overlooked that 
although certainly objective knowledge, or the world as 
idea, affords nothing but phenomena, together with their 
phenomenal connection and regressus, yet our own nature 
necessarily also belongs to the world of things in them- 
selves, for it must have its root in it. But here, even if 
the root itself cannot be brought to light, it must be pos- 
sible to gather some data for the explanation of the con- 
nection of the world of phenomena with the hrner nature 
of things. Thus here lies the path upon which 1 have 
gone beyond Kant and the limits which he drew, yet 
always restricting myself to the ground of reflection, and 
consequently of honesty, and therefore without the vain 
pretension of intellectual intuition or absolute thought 
which characterises the period of pseudo-philosophy be- 
tween Kant and me. In his proof of the insufficiency of 
rational knowledge to fathom the nature of the world 
Kant started from Icnowledge as a fact, which our con-* 
sciousness affords us, thus in this sense he proceeded a 
‘posteriori. But in this chapter, and also in my work, 
“ Ueber den Willen im der Natnr” I have sought to show 
what knowledge is in its nature and origin, something 
secondary, designed for individual ends ; whence it follows 
that it must be insufficient to fathom the nature of the 
world. Thus so far I have reached the same goal a priori. 
But one never knows anything wholly and completely 
nntn one has gone right round it for that purpose, and 
has got back to it from the opposite side from which one 
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started. Therefore also, in the case of the important fun- 
damental knowledge here considered, one must not merely 
go from the intellect to the knowledge of the world, as 
Kant has done, but also from the world, taken as given, 
to the intellect, as I have undertaken here. Then this 
physiological consideration, in the wider sense, becomes 
the supplement of that ideological, as the Krench say, or, 
more accurately, transcendental consideration. 

In the above, in order not to break the thread of the 
exposition, I have postponed the explanation of one point 
which I touched upon. It was this, that in proportion as, 
in the ascending series of animals, the intellect appears 
ever more developed and complete, knowledge always 
separates itself more distinctly from will, and thereby 
becomes purer. What is essential upon this point will he 
found in my work, •' Ueber den Willen in der Natur,” under 
the heading, “ PJlanscnphysiologie ” (p. 68-72 of the second, 
and 74~77 of the third edition), to which I refer, in order 
to avoid repetition, and merely add here a few remarks. 
Since the plant possesses neither irritability nor sensibility, 
but the will objectifies itself in it only as plastic or repro- 
ductive power, it has neither muscle nor nerve. In the 
lowest grades of the animal kingdom, in zoophiles, espe- 
cially in polyps, we cannot as yet distinctly recognise the 
separation of these two constituent parts, but stiU we 
assume their existence, though in a state of fusion ; because 
.we perceive movements which follow, not, as in the case 
of plantg, upon mere stimuli, hut upon motives, ie., in 
consequence of a certain apprehension. Now in proportion 
as, in the ascending series of animals, the nervous and 
muscular systems separate ever more distinctly from each 
other, till in the vertebrate animals, and most completely 
in man, the former divides into an organic and a cerebral 
nervous system, and of these the latter again develops 
into the excessively complicated apparatus of the cere- 
brum and cerebellum, spinal marrow, cerebral and spinal 
nerves, sensory and motor nerve fascicles, of which only 
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the cexehrtim, together with the sensory nerves depend- 
ing upon it, and the posterior spinal nerve fascicles are 
intended for the apprehension of the motive from the ex- 
ternal world, while all the other parts are intended for 
the transmission of the motive to the muscles in which 
the will manifests itself directly ; in the same proportion 
does the motive separate ever more distinctly in conscious- 
ness from the act of will which it calls forth, thus the idea 
from the will; and thereby the objectivity of consciousness 
constantly increases, for the ideas exhibit themselves ever 
more distinctly and purely in it. These two separations 
are, however, really only one and the same, which we 
have here consideied from two sides, the objective and the 
subjeotiva, or first in the consciousness of other things 
and then in selE-eonsoionsness. Upon the degree of this 
separation ultimately depends the difference and the 
gradation of intellectual capacity, both between different 
kinds of animals and between individual human beings ; 
thus it gives the standard for the intellectual complete- 
ness of these beings. For the clearness of the conscious- 
ness of the external world, the objectivity of the perception, 
depends upon it. In the passage refeired to above I have 
shown that the brute only perceives things so far as they 
are motives for its will, and that even the most intelligent 
of the brutes scarcely overstep these limits, because their 
intellect is too closely joined to the will from which it has 
sprung. On the other hand, even the stupidest man comi' 
prebends things in some degree objectively; for^he recog- 
nises not merely what they are with reference to him, hut 
also something of what they are with reference to them- 
selves and to other things. Yet in the case of very few 
does this reach such a degree that they are iu a position 
to examine and judge of anything purely objectively; but 
“that must I do. that must I say, that must I believe," is 
the goal to which on every occasion their thought hastens 
in a direct line, and at which their understanding at once 
finds welcome rest. For thinking is as uueudurable to 
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the weak head as the lifting of a huiden to the weak arm ; 
therefore both hasten to set it down. The objectmty of 
knowledge, and primarily of perceptive knowledge, has 
innumerable grades, which depend upon the energy of the 
intellect and its separation from the will, and the highest 
of which is genius, in which the comprehension of the 
external world becomes so pure and objective that to it 
even more reveals itself directly in the individual thing 
than the individual thing itself, namely, the nature of its 
whole sjoeoies, i.e., its Platonic Idea j which is brought about 
by the fact that in this case the will entirely vanishes 
from consciousness. Here is the point at which the pre- 
sent investigation, starting from physiological grounds, 
connects itself with the subject of our thu'd book, the 
metaphysics of the beautiful, where sesthetic compre- 
hension proper, which, in a high degree, is peculiar to 
genius alone, is fully considered as the condition of 
pure, i.e., perfectly will-loss, and on that account com- 
pletely objective knowledge. According to what has been 
said, the rise of intelligence, from the obscurest animal 
consciousness up to that of man, is a progressive loosen- 
ing of the intellect from the will, which appears complete, 
although only as an exception, in the genius. Therefore 
genius may be defined as the highest grade of the objectivity 
of knowledge. The condition of this, which so seldom 
occurs, is a decidedly larger measure of intelligence than 
is required for the service of the will, which constitutes 
its basis ; it is accordingly this free surphrs which first 
really properly comes to know the world, i.e., comprehends 
it perfectly objectively, and now paints pictures, composes 
poems, and thinks in accordance with this comprehension. 
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ON THE OBJBOTIFIOATION OF THE WILL IN UNCONSCIOUS 
NATUEE. 

That the will which we fiad within us does not proceed, as 
philosophy has hitherto assumed, first from knowledge, and 
indeed is a mere modification of it, thus something secon- 
dary, derived, and, like knowledge itself, conditioned by the 
hrain ; hut that it is the p’ius of knowledge, the kernel of our 
nature, and that original force itself which forms and sus- 
tains the animal body, in that it carries out both its uncon- 
scious and its conscious functions ; — this is the first step in 
the fundamental knowledge of my metaphysics. Paradoxi - 
cal as it even now seems to many that the will in itself is 
without knowledge, yet the scholastics in some way already 
recognised and confessed it; for Jul. Ctes.Vaninus (that well- 
known sacrifice to fanaticism and priestly fury), who was 
thoroughly versed in their philosophy, says in his “ Amphi- 
tlieatro," p. i8i : “ Voluntas poievim coeca est, ex seholasiieo- 
rum opindone.” That, further, it is that same will which iir 
the plant forms the hud in order to develop the leaf and the 
flower out of it; nay, that the regular form of the crystal is 
only the trace which its momentary effort has left behind, 
and that in general, as the true and only avrofiarov, in the 
proper sense of the word, it lies at the foundation of all the 
forces of unorganised nature, plays, acts, in all their multi- 
farious phenomena, imparts power to their laws, and even 
in the crudest mass manifests itself as gravity ; — this insight 
is the second step in that fundamental knowledge, and is 
‘ This liliaplfcr is connected with § 23 of the first volume. 
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brought about by further reflection. But it would be the 
grossest misunderstanding to suppose that this is a mere 
question of a word to denote an unknown quantity. It 
is rather the most real of all real knowledge which is here 
expressed in language. For it is the tracing back of that 
which is quite inaccessible to our immediate Imowledgejand 
therefore in its essence foreign and unknown to us, which 
we denote by the words force of nature, to that which is 
known to us most accurately and intimately, but which is 
yet only accessible to us in our own being and directly, and 
must therefoie be carried over from this to other pheno- 
mena. It js the insight that what is inward and original 
in all the changes and movements of bodies, however 
various they may he, is ui its nature identical; that yet 
we have only one opportunity of getting to know it more 
closely and directly, and that is in the movements of 
our own body. In consequence of this knowledge we 
must call it will. It is tlie insight that that which acts 
and strives in nature, and exhibits itself in ever more 
jerfect phenomena, when it has worked itself up so far 
that the light of knowledge fulls directly upon it, i.e,, 
when it has attained to the state of self-consciousness — 
exists as that will, which is what is most intimately 
known to us. and therefore cannot be further explained 
by anything else, but rather affords the explanation of all 
other things. It is accordingly the thing in itself so far 
''as»this can ever be reached by knowledge. Consequently 
it is that which must express itself in some way in every- 
thing in the world, for it is the inner nature of the world 
and the kernel of all phenomena. 

As my essay, “ Ueber den WiUen in der Natur" spe- 
cially refers to the subject of this chapter, and also ad- 
duces the evidence of unprejudiced empiricists in favour 
of this important point of my doctrine, I have only to add 
now to what is said there a few supplementary remarks, 
which are therefore strung together in a somewhat frag- 
mentary manner. 

VOI,. III. 


0 
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First, then, wifi' .■ei'erence to plant liie, I drew attention 
to the remarkabie first two chapters of Aristotle’s work 
upon plants. What is most iterestiiig in them, as is so 
often the case with AiisLoJe, are the opinions of earlier 
profound philosophers quoted by him. We see there 
that Anaxagoras and Empedocles quite rightly tauglit 
that plantiS have the motion of their growth by virtue of 
their indwelling desires {cindvfiut) ; nay, that they also 
attributed to tlieui pleasure and pain, therefore sensation. 
But Plato only ascribed to them desires, and that on ac- 
count of their strong appetite for nutrition {cf. Plato in 
the “ Timcms” p. 403, Bip.) Aristotle, on the other hand, 
true to his customary method, glides on the surface of 
things, confines himself to single characteristics and con- 
ceptions fixed by current expiessions, and asserts that 
without sensation there can be no desires, and that plants 
have not sensation. He is, however, in considerable em- 
barrassment, as his confused language shows, till here 
also, “ where fails the compiehension, a word steps 
promptly in as deputy,” namely, to OpSTmicov, the faculty 
of nourishing. Plants have this, and thus a part of the 
so-called soul, according to his favourite division into 
anima vegetativa, sensitive!,, and intelUctiva. This, however, 
is just a scholastic Qnidditas, and signifies flantce nutri- 
untur quia habent facvltatem mitritivam. It is therefore 
a bad substitute for the more profound research of his pre- 
decessors, whom he is criticising. We also see, in the secoad 
chapter, that Empedocles even recognised the ^.exuality of 
plants ; which Aristotle then also finds fault with, and 
conceals his want of special knowledge behind general 
propositions, such as this, that plants could not have both 
sexes combined, for if so they would be more complete 
than animals. By quite an analogous procedure he dis- 
places the correct astronomical system of the world of the 
Pytliagoreans, and by his absurd fundamental principles, 
which he specially explains in the books de Code, intro- 
duces the system of Ptolemy, whereby mankind was again 
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deprived of an already discovered t,rutli of the greatest 
importance for almost two thousand years. 

L cannot refrain from giving lieie the saying of an 
excellent biologist of our own time who fully agrees 
with iny teaching. It is G. E. Treviranus, who, in his 
work, " Ueier die JSrscIieinungen und Geseize des orya/riisohen 
Lebens" 1833, Bd. 3, Abbli. i, § 49, has said what follows : 
“A form of life is, however, conceivable in which the 
effect of the external upon the internal produces merely 
feelings of desire or dislike. Such is the life of plants. 
In the higher forms of animal life the external is felt as 
something objective.” Treviranus speaks here from pure 
unprejudiced comprehension of nature, and is as little 
conscious of the metaphysical importance of his words 
as of the cmtradictio in adjacto which lies in the concep- 
tion of something ’‘feic as objective,” a conception which 
indeed be works out at great length. He does not know 
that all feeling is essentially subjective, and all that is 
objective is, on the otliei' hand, perception, and therefore a 
product of the understanding. Yet this does not detract 
at all from the truth and importance of what he says, 

In fact, in the life of plants the truth that will can 
exist without knowledge is apparent — one might say 
palpably recognisable. For' licre we see a decided effort, 
determined by wants, modified in various ways, and 
adapting itself to the difference of the circumstances, 
yet clearly without knowledge. And jusc because the 
plant is without knowledge it bears its organs of genoia- 
tion ostentatiously in view, in perfect innocence ; it knows 
nothing about it. As soon, on the other hand, as in 
the series of existences knowledge appears the organs of 
generation are transferred to a hidden part. Man, how- 
ever, with whom this is again less the case, conceals them 
intentionally : he is ashamed of them.i 

Primarily, then, the vital force is identical with the 
will, but so also are all other foicen of nature; though 
this is less apparent. If, therefore, we find the reeogni- 
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tion of a desire, ie., of a will, as the basis of plant life, 
expressed at all times, with more or less distinctness of 
conception, on the other hand, the reference of the forces 
of tmorganised nature to the same foundation is rarer in 
proportion as their lenioteness from our own nature is 
greater. In fact, the boundary between the organised 
and the unorganised is the most sharply drawn in the 
whole uf nature, and peiliaps the only one that admits 
of no transgiesaions ; so that natura non facAt saltus 
seems to suffer an exception here. Although certain 
crystallisations display an external form resembling the 
vegetable, yet even between the smallest Jiehen, the 
lowest fungus, and everythin'; unorganised there remains 
a fundamental and essential difference. In the unorga- 
msed body that which is essential and permanent, thus 
that upon which its identity and integrity rests, is the 
material, the matter ; what is unessential and changing 
is, on the other hand, the form. With the organised 
body the ease is exactly reversed ; for its life, i.e,, its 
existence as an organised being, simply consists in the 
constant change of the materiai, while the form remains 
permknent. Its being and its identity thus lies in the 
ybrm aione. Therefore the continuance of the unorga- 
nised body depends upon repose and exclusion from external 
influences i, thus alone does it retain its existence ; and 
if this condition is perfect, such a body lasts for ever. 
The continuance of the 07 'gamsed body, on the contrary, 
just depends upon continual mmement and the constant 
reception of ex'iernal influences. As soon as these are 
wanting and the movement in it stops it is dead, and 
thereby ceases tc, be organic, although the trace of the 
organism that has been stfll remains for a while. There- 
fore the talk, which is so much affected in our own day, 
of the life of what is unorganised, indeed of the globe 
itself, and that it, and also the planetary system, is an 
organism, is entirely inadmissible. The predicate life 
belongs only to what is organised. Every organism, how- 
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ever, is throughout organised, is so iu all its parts ; and 
nowhere are these, even in their smallest particles, com- 
posed by aggregatiou of what is unorganised. Thus it 
the earth were an organism, all mountains and rocks, and 
the whole interior of their mass, would necessarily lie 
organised, and accordingly really nothing unorgamsod 
would exist ; and therefore the whole conception of it 
would be wanting. 

On the other hand, that the manifestation of a will is 
as little hound up with life and organisation as with 
knowledge, and that therefore the unorganised has also a 
will, the manifestations of which are all its fundamental 
qualities, which cannot be further explained, — this is an 
essential point in my doctrine ; although the trace of 
such a thought is far seldomer found in writers who have 
preceded me than that of the will in plants, where, 
however, it is still unconscious. 

In the forming of the crystal we see, as it were, a 
tendency towards an attempt at life, to which, however, 
it does not attain, because the fluidity of which, like a 
living thing, it is composed at the moment of that move- 
ment is not enclosed in a slain, as is always the case 
with the latter, and consequently it has neither vessels in 
which that movement could go on, nor does anything 
separate it from the external world. Therefore, rigidity 
at once seizes that momentary movement, of which only 
the trace remains as the crystal. 

The thought that the will, which constitutes the basis 
of our own nature, is also the same will wliich shows 
itself even in the lowest iinorganised phenomena, on 
account of which the conformity to law of both pheno- 
mena shows a perfect analogy, lies at the foundation of 
G-oethe’s “ WahherwaTidlschaften” as the title indeed indi- 
cates, although he himself was unconscious of this. 

Mechanics and astronomy specially show us how this 
will conducts itself so far as it appears at the lowest 
grade of its manifestation merely as gravity, rigidity, and 
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mevtia. Hydraulics shows us the same thing where 
rigidity is wanting and the fluid mateiial is now un« 
resirainedly surrendered to its predominating passion, 
gravity. In this sense hydiaulics may be conceived as a 
characteristic '■ketch of water, for it presents to us the 
manifestations of will to which water is moved l3y gravity; 
tliese always correspond exactly to the external iniiuenceSj 
for in the case of all non-individual existences there is no 
paiticular character in addition to the general one ; thus 
they can easily he refeired to fixed characteristics, which 
are called laws, and which are learned by experience of 
water. These laws acciuately inform us how water will 
conduct itself under all diQerent circumstances, on account 
of its giaviiy, the unconditioned mobility of ils parts, and 
its want of elasticity. Hydrostatics teaches how it is 
brought to rest through gravity ; hydrodynamics, how it is 
set in motion ; and the latter has also to take account of 
hindrances which adhesion opposes to the wull of water: 
the two together constitute hydiaulics. In the same way 
Chemistry teaclies us how the will coinlncts itself rvliea 
the inner qualities of mateiials obtain free play by being 
bi ought into a fluid state, and there appears that wonder- 
ful attraction and repulsion, separating and combining, 
leaving go of one to seize upon another, from which every 
precipitation originates, and the whole of which is de- 
noted by “elective affinity” (an expression which is entirely 
borrowed from the conscious will). But Anatomy anrl 
Physiology allow us to see how the will conducts itself 
ill order to hrmg about the phenomenon of life and sustain 
it for a -while. Pinally, the poet shows us how the will 
conducts itself under the influence of motives and reflec- 
tion. He exhibits it therciore for the most part in the 
most perfect of its manifestations, in rational beings, whose 
character is individual, and whose conduct and suffering 
he brings before us in the Drama, the Epic, the Romance, 
&c. The more correctly, the more strictly according to 
the laws of nature his chaiacters are there presented, the 
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greater is liis I'aiiie ; hence Shakespeare stands at the top. 
The point of view which is here taken np corresponds at 
bottom to the spirit in which Goethe followed and loved 
the natural sciences, although he was not conscious of 
the matter in the abstract. Nay more, this not only 
appears from his writings, but is also known to me from 
bis personal utterances. 

If we consider the will, where no one denies it, in con- 
scious beings, we find everywhere, as its fundamental 
effort, the self-fresenation of every being : om/niB natv/ra 
mlt esse consermtm sui. But all manifestations of this 
fundamental effort may constunfely be traced back to a 
seeking or pursuit and a shunnmg or fleeing from, according 
to the occasion. Now this also may be shown even at the 
lowest grades of nature, that is, of the objectification of 
the will, where the bodies still act only as bodies in 
general, thus are tlie subject-matter of mechanics, and are 
considered only with reference to the manifestations of 
impenetrability, cohesion, rigidity, elasticity, and gravity. 
Here also the seeleing shows itself as gravitation, and the 
shunning as the receiving of motion ; and the movallenm 
of bodies by pressure or impact, which constitutes the 
basis of mechanics, is at bottom a manifestation of the 
effort after self-preservation, which dwells in them also. 
For, since as bodies they are impenetrable, this is the sole 
means of preserving their cohesion, thus their continuance 
at^ny time. The body which is impelled or exposed to 
pressure would be crushed to pieces by the impelling or 
pressing body if it did not withdraw itself from its power 
by flight, in order to preserve its cohesion; and when 
flight is impossible for it this actually happens. Indeed, 
oue HLHy regard elastic bodies as the more courageous, which 
seek to repel the enemy, or at least to jirevent him from 
pursuing further. Thus in the one secret which (besides 
gravity) is left by mechanics otherwise so clear, in the 
communicability of motion, we see a manifestation of the 
fundamental effort of the will in all its phenomena, the 
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effort after self-preaervation, which shows itself even at 
the lowest grades as that which is essential. 

In unorganised nature the will objectifies itself pri- 
marily in the universal forces, and only by means of these 
in the phenomena of the particular things which aie 
called forth by causes. In § 26 of the first volume I have 
fully explained the relation between cause, force of nature, 
and will as thing in itself. One sees from that explana- 
tion that metaphysics never intenupts the course of phy- 
sics, but only takes up the thread where physics leaves 
it, at the original forces in which all causal explanation 
has its limits. Only here does the metaphysical explana- 
tion from the will as the thing in itself begin. In the 
case of every physical phenomenon, of every change of 
material things, its cause is primarily to be looked for ; and 
this cause is just snob a particular change which has ap- 
peared immediately before it. Then, however, tlie original 
force of nature is to he sought by virtue of which this 
cause was capable of acting. And first of all the will is 
to be recognised as the inner nature of this force in oppo- 
sition to its manifestation. Yet the will shows itself just as 
directly in the fall of a stone as in the action of the man ; 
the difference is only that its particular manifestation is 
in the one case called forth by a motive, in the other by a 
mechanically acting cause, for example, the taking away 
of what supported the stone} yet in both cases with equal 
necessity j and that in the one case it depends upon -an 
individual character, in the other upon an universal force of 
nature. This identity of what is fundamentally essential is 
even made palpable to the senses. If, for instance, we care- 
fully observe a body which has lost its equilibrium, and on 
account of its special form toUs back and foward for a long 
time till it finds its centre of gravity again, a certain ap- 
pearance of life forces itself upon us, and we directly feel 
that something analogous to the foundation of life is also 
active here. This is certainly the universal force of nature, 
which, however, in itself identical with the will, becomes 
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here, as it were, the soul of a very brief quasi life, Thus 
what is identical in the two extremes of the manifestation of 
the will makes itself faintly known here even to direct per- 
ception, in that this raises a feeling in us that here also 
something entirely original, such as we only know in the 
acts of our own will, directly succeeded in manifesting itself. 

We may attain to an intuitive knowledge of the exist- 
ence and activity of the will in unorganised nature in quite 
a different and a sublime manner if we study the problem 
of the three heavenly bodies, and thus learn more accu- 
rately and specially the course of the moon round the 
earth. By the different combinations which the constant 
change of the position of these three heavenly bodies to- 
wards each other introduces, the course of the moon is 
now accelerated ; now retarded, now it approaches the 
earth, and again recedes from it ; and this again takes 
place differently in the perihelion of the earth from in its 
aphelion, all of which together introduces such irregularity 
into the moon’s course that it really obtains a capricious 
appearance ; for, indeed, Kepler’s third law is no longer 
constantly valid, but in equal times it describes unequal 
areas. The consideration of this course is a small and 
separate chapter of celestial mechanics, which is distin- 
guished in a sublime manner from terrestrial mechanics 
by the absence of all impact and pressure, thus of the vis 
a tergo which appears to us so intelligible, and indeed of 
■the actually completed case, for besides vis imrtim it 
knows no other moving and directing force, except only 
gravitation, that longing for union which proceeds from 
the very inner nature of bodies. If now we construct for 
ourselves in imagination the working of this given case in 
detail, we recognise distinctly and directly in the moving 
force here that which is given to us in self-consciousness 
as wiU. For the alterations in the course of the earth and 
the moon, according as one of them is by its position more 
or less exposed to the influence of the sun, are evidently 
analogous to the influence of newly appearing motives 
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upon our wills, and to the modifications of our action 
which result. 

The following is an illustrative example of another 
kind. Liebig {Chmie in Anwendung auf AgrikuUur, p. 
SOI), says : '■ If we bring moist copper into air which con- 
tains carbonic acid, the affinity of the metal for the oxygen 
of the air will be increased by the contact with this acid 
to such a degree that the two will combine with each 
other ; its surface will be coated with green carbonic oxide 
of copper. But now two bodies which have the capacity 
of combining, the monaent they meet assume opposite 
electrical conditions. Therefore if we touch the copper 
with iron, by producing a special electrical state, the 
capacity of the copper to enter into combination with the 
oxygen is destroyed ; even under the above conditions it 
remains bright.” The fact is well known and of technical 
use. I quote it in order to say that here the will of the 
copper, laid claim to and occupied by the electrical oppo- 
sition to iron, leaves unused the opportunity which pre- 
sents itself for its chemical affinity for oxygen and car- 
bonic acid. Accordingly it conducts itself exactly as the 
will in a man who omits an action which he would other- 
wise feel himself moved to in order to perform another to 
which a stronger motive urges him. 

I have shown in the first volume that the forces of 
nature lie outside the ohain of causes and effects, because 
they constitute their accompanying condition, their meta- 
physical foundation, and therefore prove themselves to 
be eternal and omnipresent, i.e., independent of time and 
space. Even iu the uncontested truth that what is essen- 
tial to a cmsc as such consists in this, that it will produce 
tlie same effect at any future time as it does now, it is 
already involved that something lies in the cause which is 
independent of the course of time, i.e., is outside of all 
time ; this is the force of nature which manifests itself in 
it. One can even convince oneself to a certain extent 
empirically and as a matter of fact of the ideedity of this 
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form of our pGi'ceptioii by fixiug one’s eyes upon tbe 
powerlessness of time as opposed to natural forces. If, 
for example, a rotatory motion is imparted to a planet by 
some external cause, if no new cause enters to stop it, 
tbis motion will endure for ever. This could not be so 
if time were something in itself and had an objective, 
real existence ; for then it would necessarily also produce 
some effect. Thus we see hei’e, on the one hand, tlie/oraes 
of nature, which manifest themselves in that rotation, and, 
if it is once begun, carry it on for ever without becoming 
weary or dying out, prove themselves to be eternal or 
timeless, and consequently absolutely real and existing in 
tlieinselves ; and, on the other hand, time as something 
which consists only in the manner in which we apprehend 
that phenomenon, since it exerts no power and no influ- 
ence upon the phenomenon itself ; for what does not act 
is not. 

We have a natural inclination whenever it is possible 
to explain every natural phenomenon mechanically ; doubt- 
less because mecliauics calls in the assistance of the fewest 
original, and hence inexplicable, forces, and, on the other 
hand, contains much that can he known a priori, and 
therefore depends upon the forms of our own intellect, 
which as such carries with it the highest degree of compre- 
hensibility and clearness. However, in the “ Metaphysi- 
cal First Principles of Natui’al Science ” Kant has referred 
ih3rchanical activity itself to a dynamical activity. On the 
other hand", the application of mechanical explanatory hypo- 
theses, beyond what is demonstrably mechanical, to which, 
for example, Acoustics also belongs, is entirely unjustified, 
and I will never believe that even the simplest chemical 
combination or the difference of the three states of aggre- 
gation will ever admit of mechanical explanation, much 
less the properties of light, of heat, and electricity. These 
will always admit only of a dynamical explanation, i.e,, 
one which explains the phenomenon from orginal forces 
which are entirely different from those of impact, pressure, 
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weight, &c., and are therefore of a higher kind, i.e., are 
more distinct objectifications of that will which obtains 
visible form in all things. I am of opinion that light is 
neither an emanation nor a vibration ; both views are 
akin to that which explains transparency from pores 
and the evident falseness of which is proved hy the fact 
that light is subject to no mechanical laws. In order to 
obtain direct conviction of this one only requires to watcii 
the effects of a storm of wind, which bends, upsets, and 
scatters everything, but during which a ray of light shooting 
down from a break in the clouds is entirely undisturbed 
and steadier than a rock, so that with great directness it 
imparts to us the knowledge that it belongs to another 
order of things than the mechanical : it stands there un- 
moved like a ghost. Those constructions of light from 
molecules and atoms which have originated with the 
Trench are indeed a revolting absurdity. An article hy 
Ampere, who is otherwise so acute, upon light and heat, 
which is to be found in the April number of the " Anmles 
de chime et physique, ’’ of 1835, may be considered as a 
flagrant expression of this, and indeed of the whole of 
atomism in general. There the solid, the fluid, and the 
elastic consist of the same atoms, and all differences arise 
solely from their aggregation ; nay, it is said that space 
indeed is infinitely divisible, hut not matter; because, if 
the division has been carried as far as the atoms, the 
further divison must fall in the spaces between the atoHisf I 
Light and heat, then, are here vibrations of the atoms ; and 
sound, on the other hand, is a vibration of the molecules 
composed of the atoms. In truth, however, these atoms 
aro a fixed idea of the Trench savants, and therefore they 
just speak of them as if they had seen them. Otherwise 
one would necessarily marvel that such a matter-of-fact 
nation as the Trench can hold so firmly to a completely 
transcendent hypothesis, which is quite beyond the possi- 
bility of experience, and confidently build upon it up to 
the sky. This is just a consequence of the backward 
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state of tlie metapJiysics they shun so much, which is 
poorly represented by M. Cousin, who, with all good 
will, is shallow and very scantily endowed with judg- 
ment. At bottom they are still Lockeians, owing to the 
earlier influence of Condillac. Tlierefore for them the 
thing in itself is really matter, from the fundamental 
properties of which, such as impenetrability, form, hard- 
ness, and the other primary qualities, everything in the 
world must be ultimately explicable. They will not let 
themselves be talked out of this, and their tacit assump- 
tion is that matter can only he moved by mechanical 
forces. In Germany Kant’s teaching has prevented the 
continuance of the absurdities of the atomistic and purely 
mechanical physics for any length of time ; although at 
the present moment tliese views prevail here also, which 
is a consequence of the shallowness, crudeness, and folly 
introduced by Hogel. Howover, it cannot be denied that 
not only the evidently porous nature of natural bodies, 
but also two special doctrines of modern physics, appa- 
rently render assistance to the atomic nuisance. These 
are, Hauz’s Crystallography, which traces every crystal 
back to its kernel form, which is an ultimate form, though 
only relatively indivisible; and Berzelius’s doctrine of 
chemical atoms, wdiich are yet mere expressions for com- 
bining proportions, thus only arithmetical quantities, and 
at bottom nothing more than counters. On the other 
band, Kant’s tliesis in the second antinomy in defence of 
atoms, which is certainly only set up for dialectical pur- 
poses, is a mere sophism, as I have proved in my criticism 
of his philosophy, and our understanding itself by no means 
leads us necessarily to the assumption of atoms. For just 
as little as I am obliged to think that the slow hut con- 
stant and uniform motion of a body before my eyes is 
composed of innumerable motions which are absolutely 
quick, but broken and interrupted by just as many ab- 
solutely short moments of rest, but, on the contrary, know 
very well that the stone that has been thrown flies more 
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slowly than the projected bullet, yet never pauses for an 
instant on the way, so little am I obliged to tliink of the 
mass of a body as consisting of atoms and the spaces be,- 
tween them, le., of absolute density and absolute vacuity ; 
but 1 comprehend those two phenomena without difficulty 
as constant continna, one of which unifoimly fills time 
and the other space. But just as the one motion may yet 
be quicker than another, i.e., in an equal time can pass 
through more space, so also one body may have a greater 
specific gravity than another, i.e., in equal space may con- 
tain more matter : in both cases the difference depends 
upon the intensity of the acting force ; for Kant (following 
Priestley) has quite correctly reduced matter to forces. 
But even if the analogy here set up should not be ad- 
mitted as valid, and it should be insisted upon that tlio 
difference of specific gravity can only have its ground in 
porosity, even this assumption would always lead, not 
to atoms, but only to a perfectly dense matter, unequally 
distributed among different bodies ; a matter which would 
certainly be no longer compressible, when no pores ran 
through it, but yet, like the space which it fills, would 
always remain infinitely divisible, Por the fact that it 
would have no pores by no means involves that no pos- 
sible force could do away with the continuity of its spatial 
parts. Por to say that everywhere this is only possible by 
extending the already existing intervals is a purely arbi- 
trary assertion, . 

The assumption of atoms rests upon the fiwo pheno- 
mena which have been touched upon, the difference of the 
specific gravity of bodies and that of their compressibility, 
for both are conveniently explained by the assumption 
of atoms. But then both must also always be present in 
like measure, which is by no means the ease. For, for 
example, water has a far lower specific gravity than all 
metals properly so called. It must thus have fewer atoms 
and greater interstices between them, and consequently be 
very compressible : but it is almost entirely incompressible, 
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The defence of atoms might be conducted in this 
way. One may start from porosity and say something of 
this sort : All bodies have pores, and therefore so also 
have all parts of a body : now if this were carried out to 
infinity, there would ultimately be nothing left of a body 
but pores. The refutation would be that what remained 
over would certainly have to he assumed as without pores, 
and so far as absolutely dense, yet not on that account a=i 
consisting of absolutely indivisible particles, atoms ; ac 
cordingly it would certainly be absolutely incompres- 
sible, but not absolutely indivisible. It would therefore 
be necessary that it should be asserted that the divi- 
sion of a body is only possible by penetrating into its 
pores; which, however, is entirely unproved. If, how’- 
ever, this is assumed, then we certainly have atoms, i e., 
absolutely indivisible bodies, tlius bodies of such strong 
cohesion of their spatial parts that no possible power can 
separate them : but then one may just as well assume 
such bodies to ba large as small, and an atom might be 
as big as an ox, if it only would resist all possible attacks 
upon it. 

Imagine two bodies of very different kinds, entirely 
freed from all pores by compression, as by means of 
hammering, or by pulverisation; — would their specific 
gravity then be the same ? This would be the criterion 
of dynamics. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ON MATTEE. 

Matter has already been spoken of in the fourth chapter 
of the supplements to the first book, when we were con- 
sidering the part of our knowledge of which we are con- 
scious a priori. But it could only be considered there 
from a one-sided point of view, because we were then 
concerned merely with its relation to the forms of our 
intellect, and not to the thing in. itself, and therefore we in- 
vestigated it only from the subjective side, ie., so far as 
it is an idea, and not from the objective side, i.e., with 
regard to what it may be in itself. In the first respect, 
our conclusion was that it is objective activity in general, 
yet conceived without fuller determination; therefore it 
takes the place of causality in the table of our a pj'iori 
knowledge which is given there. For what is material is 
tliat which acts (the actual) in general, and regarded apart 
from the specific nature of its action. Hence also matter, 
merely as such, is not an object of perception, hut only^of 
thouyht, and thus is really an abstraction. It only comes 
into perception in connection with form and quality, as a 
body, i.e., as a fully determined kind of activity. It is 
only by abstracting from this fuller determination that 
w’e think of matter as such, i e., separated from form and 
quality; consequently iindei matter we think of acting 
absolutely and in general, thus of activity in the abstract. 
The more fully determined acting we then conceive as the 
accident of matter ; but only by means of this does matter 
become preceptible, i.e., present itself as a body and an 
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object of experieuce. Pure matter, on the other haud, 
■svhioh, as I have shown in the Oritioism of the Kantian 
Philosophy, alone constitutes the true and admissible 
content of the conception of substance, is causality itself, 
thought objectively, consequently as m space, and therefore 
filling it. Accordingly the whole being of matter consists 
in acting. Only thus does it occupy space and last in 
time. It is through and through pure causality. There- 
fore wherever there is action there is matter, and the 
material is the active in general. But causality itself is 
the form of our understanding ; for it is known to us a, 
priori, as well as time and space. Thus matter also, so 
far and up to this point, belongs to the formal part of our 
knowledge, aud is consequently that form of the under- 
standing, causality itself, bound up with space and time, 
hence objectified, i.e., conceived as that which fills space. 
(The fuller explanation of this doctrine will be found in 
the second edition of the essay on the principle of suffi- 
cient rea.son, p. 77 ; third edition, p. 82.) So far, how- 
ever, matter is properly not the object but the condition 
of experience ; like the jiure understanding itself, whoso 
function it so far is. Therefore of pure matter there is also 
only a conception, no perception. It enters into all external 
experience as a necessary constituent part of it; yet it 
cannot he given in any experience, but is only thought, 
and thought indeed as that which is absolutely inert, 
inadtfve, formless, aud without qualities, aud which is 
yet the supporter of all forms, qualities, and effects. 
Accordingly, of all fleeting phenomena, thus of all mani- 
festations of natural forces and all living beings, matter 
is the permanent substratum which is necessarily pro- 
duced by the forms of our intellect m which the world 
as idea exhibits itself, As such, and as having sprung 
from the forms of the intellect, it is entirely indtjfe^mt 
to those phenomena themselves, i.e., it is just as ready 
to be the supporter of this force of nature as of that, 
whenever, under the guidance of causality, the necessary 
VOL. Ill, n 
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conditions appear ; -while it itself, just because its exis- 
tence is really only formal, i.6., is founded in tlio intellect 
must be thought as that which under all that change is 
absolutely permanent, thus with regard to time is without 
beginning and without end. This is why we cannot give up 
the thought that anything may he made out of anything, 
for example, gold out of lead ; for this would only require 
that we should find out and bring about the intermediate 
states which matter, in itself mditlbrent, would have to 
pass through upon that path. Eor a priori we can never 
see why the same matter which is now the supporter of 
the quality lead could not some time become the sup- 
poiter of the quality gold. Matter, as that which is only 
tlmujlit a priori, is distinguished from the a priori intui- 
tions or ‘perceptions proper by the fact that wc can also 
think it entirely away ; space and time, on the contrary, 
never. But this only shows that we can present to our- 
selves space and time in imagination without matter. Pnr 
the matter which has once been placed in them, and accord- 
ingly thought as existing, we can never again absolutely 
think away, i.e., imagine it as vanished and annihilated, 
but are always forced to think of it merely as transferred 
to another space. So far, then, matter is as insoiarably con- 
nected with our faculty of knowledge as space and time 
themselves. Yet even the difference that it must first 
be voluntarily thought as existing indicates that it does not 
belong so entirely and in every regard to the formah part 
of our knowledge as space aud time, but also contains an 
element which is only given a posteriori. It is, in fact, the 
point of connection of the empirical part of our knowledge 
with the pure and a priori part, consequently the peculiar 
foundation-stone of the world of experience. 

Only where all a priori assertions cease, therefore in 
the eniirehj empirical part of our knowledge of bodies, 
in their form, quality, and definite manner of act- 
ing, does that rmll reveal itself which we have already 
recognised and established as the true inner nature of 
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tilings. But these forms and qualities always appear only 
as the properties and manifestations of that very matter 
the existence and nature of which depends upon the sub- 
jective forms of our intellect, i.e., they onlv become visible 
in it, and therefore by means of it. For that which 
always exhibits itself to us is only matter acting in some 
specially determined manner. Out of the inner properties 
of such matter, properties which cannot be further ex- 
plained, proceeds every definite kind of effect of given 
bodies; and yet the matter itself is never perceived, but 
only these effects, and the definite properties which lie at 
their foundation, after separating which, matter, as that 
which then remains over, is necessarily added in thought 
by us ; for, according to the exposition given above, it is 
objectified carnality itself. Accordingly matter is that 
whereby tlie 'wUl, which coastiUites the inner nature of 
things, becomes capable of being apprehended, perceptible, 
visible. In this sense, then, matter is .simply the visibility 
of the will, or the bond between the world as will and the 
world as idea. It belongs to the latter iuasiuuch as it is 
the product of the functions of the intellect, to the former 
inasmuch as that which manifests itself in all material 
exi^toncos, ie., plienomcua is the will. Therefore every 
object is, as tiling in itself, will, and as phenomenon, 
matter. If we could strip any given matter of all the 
properties that come to it a ‘pi'wri, i.e., of all the forms of 
our qierceptioii and apprehension, we would have left the 
thing in itself^ that which, by means of those forms, ap- 
pears as the purely empiiical in matter, but which would 
then itself no longer appear as something extended and 
active ; i.e., we would no longer liave matter before ns, but 
the will. This very thing in itself, or the will, in that it 
becomes a phenomenon, i.e., enters the forms of our intel- 
lect, appears as matter, i.e, as tho invisible but necessarily 
assumed supporter of the projjertios which are only visible 
through it. In this sense, then, matter is the 'visibility of 
the will. Consequently Plotinus and Giordano Bruno 
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were riglit, not only in their sense but also in ours, when 
they made the paradoxical assertion already referred to iii 
chapter 4 ; Matter itself is not extended, consequently it 
is incorporeal. For space, which is our form of perception, 
imparts extension to matter, and corporeal existence con- 
sists in acting, which depends upon causality, and conse- 
quently upon the form of our understanding. On the otlier 
hand, every definite property, thus everything empirical in 
matter, even gravity, depends upon that which only be- 
comes visible by means of matter, the thing in itself, the 
will. Gi'avity is yet the lowest of all grades of the objec- 
tification of the will ; therefore it appears in all matter 
witliout exception, thus is inseparable from matter in 
general. Yet, just because it is a manifestation of the 
will, it belongs to knowledge a posteriori, not to knowledge 
a priori. Therefore we can always picture to ourselves 
matter without weight, but not without extension, repul- 
sive force, and .stability, for then it would he without im- 
penetrability, and consequently would not occupy space, 
i.e., it would be without the power of acting ; hut the nature 
of matter as such just consists in acting, i.e., in causality 
ill general; and causality depends upon the a priori form 
of our understanding, and therefore cannot he thought 
away. 

Matter is accordingly the will itself, but no longer in 
itself, but so far as it is percewed, i.e., assumes the form 
of the objective idea. Thus what objectively is matter 
is subjectively will. Exactly oonespoirdiag to this, as 
was proved above, our body is just the visibility, objec- 
tivity of our will, and so also every body is the objecti- 
vity of the will at some one of its grades. Whenever 
the will exhibits itself to objective knowledge it enters 
into tlie forms of perception of the intellect, time, space, 
and causality. lUit on account of this it exists at 
once as a material object. We can present to our minds 
form without matter, hut not the reverse ; because matter 
deprived of form would be the will itself, and the will 
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only becomes objective by entering the forms of per- 
ception of oiir intellect, and therefore only by means of 
the assumption of form. Space is the form of percep- 
tion of matter because the latter is the substance (Stoff) of 
mere form, but matter can appear only in form. 

Since the will becomes objective, i.e., passes over into 
the idea, matter is the universal substratum of this objec- 
tification, or rather it is this objectification itself taken 
abstractly, i.e., regarded apart from all form. Matter is 
accordingly the visibility of the will in general, while the 
character of its definite manifestations has its expression 
in form and quality. Hence what in the manifestation, 
i.e., for the idea, is matter is in itself will. Therefore, 
under the conditions of experience and perception, every- 
thing holds good of it that holds good of the will in 
itself, and it repeats all the relations and properties of 
the will in temporal images. Accordingly it is the sub- 
stance of the world of perception, as the will is the 
inner nature of all things. The forms are innumer- 
able, the matter is one ; just as the will is one in all its 
objectifications. As the will never objectifies itself as 
general, i.e., as absolute will, hut always as particular, ie., 
under special determinations and a given character, so 
matter never appears .as such, but always in connection 
with some particular form and quality. In the manifesta- 
tion or objectification of the will matter represents its 
totfility, it itself, which in all is one, as matter is one in 
all bodies. As the will is the inmost kernel of all pheno- 
menal beings, so matter is the substance which remains 
after all the accidents have been taken away. As the 
will is that which is absolutely indestructible in all exis- 
tence, so matter is that which is imperishable in time 
and permanent through all changes. That matter for 
itself, thus separated from form, cannot be perceived or 
presented in imagination depends upon the fact that in 
itself, and as the pure substantiality of bodies, it is really 
the will itself. But the will cannot be apprehended 
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objectively, or perceived in itself, but onl3'' under all the 
conditions of the idea, and therefore only as phenomenon. 
Under these conditions, however, it exhibits itself at once 
as bodj’, i.e , as matter clothed in form and quality. But 
form is conditioned by space, and quality or power of 
acting by causality; thus both depend upon the functions 
of the intellect. Matter without them would just be the 
thing in itself, i.e , the will itself. Therefore, as has been 
said, Plotinus and Giordano Bruno could only be brought 
by a completely objective path to the assertion that matter 
in and for itself is without extension, consequently with- 
out spatial properties, consequently incorporeal. 

Because, then, matter is the visibility of the will, and 
every force in itself is will, no force can appear without 
a material substratum, and conversely no body can bo 
without forces dwelling in it which constitute its qurilil.y. 
Therefore a body is the union of matter and form which 
is called substance (Stofl). Force and substance are in- 
separable because at bottom they are one ; for, as Kant 
has shown, matter itsedf is given us only as the union of 
two forces, the force of cxpiaiision and that of attraction. 
Thu.s there is uo opposition between force and sub.stauce, 
rather they are precisely one. 

Lc<l by the course of our consideration to this .stand- 
poiii!, and liaving attained to this metaphysical view of 
matter, we will confes.s without reluctance that the tem- 
poral origin of forms, shape.s, or species cannot leasonahly 
be .‘'Ought elsewhere than in matter, yomo time or other 
they must have come forth from it, just because it is the 
mere visibility of the will which constitutes the inner 
nature of all phenomena. In that the will manifests 
itself, i.e., presents itself objectively to the intellect, matter, 
as its visibility, assumes form by means of the functions 
of the intellect. Hence the Schoolmen saidr “Materia 
appeiit formam.” That such was the origin of all forms of 
life cannot be doubiei I : we cannot even conceive it other- 
wise. Whether, however, now, since the paths to the 
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perpetuation of tbe forms stand open, and are secured 
and sustained by nature witli boundless care and jealousy, 
generatio cequivoca still takes place, can only be decided 
by experience ; especially since tbe saying, Nahvra nihil 
facit frustra, might, with reference to the paths of regular 
propagation, be used as a valid argument against it. Yet 
in spite of the most recent objections to it, I hold that at 
very low grades generatio cequivoca is very probable, and 
primarily indeed in the case of entozoa and epizoa, parti- 
cularly such as appear in conseq^ueuce of special cachexia 
of the animal oigauism. For the conditions of their life 
only appear exceptionally ; consequently their species can- 
not propagate itself in the regular manner, and therefore has 
always to arise anew whenever opportunity offers. There- 
fore as soon as the conditions of life of epizoa have appeared 
in consequence of certain chronic diseases, or cachexia, and 
in accordance with them, pediculiis capitis or piiibis or 
corporis appears entirely of itself, and without any egg ; 
and this notwithstanding the complex structure of these 
insects, for the putrefaction of a living animal body 
affords material for higher productions than that of hay 
in water, which only produces infusoria. Or is it thought 
more likely that the eggs of the epizoa are constantly 
floating about in the air in expectation ? (Fearful to 
think of !) Let us rather remember the disease of 
phthiriasis, which occurs even now. An analogous case 
talidfe place when through special circumstances the con- 
ditions of life appear of a species which up till then 
was foreign to that place. Thus August St. Hilaire saw in 
Brazil, after the burning of a primitive forost, as soon as 
ever the ashes had cooled, a number of plants grow up out 
of them, the species of which was not to be found far and 
wide ; and quite recently Admiral Petit-Thouars informed 
the AcacUniie des sciences that upon tho growing coral 
islands in Polynesia a soil gradually deposits itself which 
is now dry, now lies in water, and which vegetation soon 
takes possession of, bringing forth trees which are abso- 
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lately peculiar to these islands [Commies reiidus, 17th 
Jan. 1859, p. 147). Whenever putrefaction takes place 
iiLOuldj fungi, and m liq^uids infusoria appear. The assump- 
tion now in favour that spores and eggs of the innumer- 
able species of all those kinds of animal life are every- 
where floating in the air, and wait through long years 
for a favourable opportunity, is more paradoxical than 
that of generatio cegmvoca. Putrefaction is the decom- 
position of an organised body, first into its more im- 
mediate chemical constituents. Since now these are 
more or less the same in all living beings, the omni- 
present will to live can possess itself of them, in order, 
in accordance with the circmmtnnceB, to produce new 
existences from them ; and these forming themselves 
according to design, i.e., ohjcctifying the volition of the 
will at the time, solidify out of the chemical elements, 
as the chicken out of the fluidity of the eeg. When, 
however, this does not take place, the putrefying matter 
is resolved into its 'ultimate constitnenL parts, which are 
the chemical elements, and now passes over again into 
the great course of nature. The war which has been 
waged for the last ten or fifteen years against generatio 
wquivom, with its prematuie shouts of victory, was the 
prelude to tlie Jemal of the vital force, and related to it. 
Let no one, however, be deceived by dogmatic assertions 
and biazeii assurances that the questions are decided, 
settled, and generally recognised. On the contrary, lihe 
whole mechanical and atomistic view of nature is approach- 
ing its bankruptcy, and its defenders liave to learn that 
something more is concealed behind nature than action 
and reaction. The reality of generatio cequivoca and the 
folly of the extraordinary assumption that in the atmos- 
phere, everywhere and always, billions of seeds of all 
possible kinds of fungi, and eggs of all possible kinds of 
infusoria, aic floating about, till now one and then another 
by chance finds its suitable medium, has quite recently 
(1859) been thoroughly and victoriously shown by Pouchet 
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before the Freach Academy, to the great vexation of the 
other members. 

Our wonder at the origin of forms in matter is at bottom 
like that of the savage who looks for the first time in a 
mirror and marvels at his own image which he sees there. 
For our own inner nature is the will, whose mere msihility 
is matter. Yet matter never appears otherwise than with 
tlie msiUe, ie., under the outer shell of form and quality, 
and therefore is never directly apprehended, but always 
merely added in thought as that which is identical in all 
things, under all differences of quality anil form. On 
this account it is more a metaphysical than a physical 
principle of explanation of things, and to make all 
existences arise from it is really to explain them from 
something which is very mysterious ; vliich all know it 
to be except those who confound attacking with com- 
prehending. In truth, the xiltimale and exhaustive ex- 
planation of things is hy no means to be sought in 
matter, although certainly the temporal origin both of 
unorganised forms and of organised beings is to be 
sought in it. Yet it seems that the origination of or- 
ganised forms, the production of the species themselves, 
is almost as difficult for nature to accomplish as it is for us 
to comprehend. This is indicated by the entirely extrava- 
gant provision which nature always makes for maintaining 
the species which once exist. Yet on the present surface 
of this planet the will to live has gone througli the scale 
of its objectification three times, quite independently 
of each other, in a different modulation, and also willr 
great difference of perfection and fulness. The old world, 
America, and Australia have, it is well known, each their 
peculiar independent fauna, entirely different from that of 
the other two. Upon each of these great continents the 
species are throughout different, but yet, because all three 
belong to the same planet, they have a thorough analogy 
with each other running parallel through them ; therefore 
the genera are for the most part the same. In Australia 
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this analogy can only bo very imperfectly followed because 
its fauna is very poor in mammalia, and contains ueitlier 
beasts of prey nor apes. On the other hand, between the 
old world and America it is obvious, and in the following 
manner. In mammnls America always produoos the in- 
ferior analogue, but in birds and reptiles the better. Thu.s 
it has tho advantage in the condor, the macaw, the hum- 
ming-bird, and the largest batrachia and ophidia ; but, for 
example, instead ot tlie elephant it has only the tapir, 
instead of the lion the puma, instead ol the tiger the 
jaguar, instead of the camel the lama, and instead of 
apes proper only monkeys. Even from this last defect it 
may be concluded that in America nature was not able to 
rise to man , for even from the nearest grade below man, 
the chimpanzee and the orang-outang or pongo, the step to 
man was still an excessively great one. Correspondingly 
we find that the three races of men which, both upon 
physiological and linguistic grounds, are undoubtedly 
equally original, the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the 
Ethiopian, are only at home in the old world ; while 
America, on the other hand, is peopled by a mixed or 
climatically modified Mongolian race, which must have 
come over from Asia. On the surface of the earth which 
immediately preceded the present surface apes were 
reached here and there, but not men. 

Erom this standpoint of our consideration, which shows 
us matter as the direct visibility of the will which mani- 
fests Itself in all things, nay, indeed, for the merely physi- 
cal investigation whicli follows the guidance of time and 
causality, lets it pass as the origin of things, we are easily 
led to the question whether even in philosophy we could 
not just as well .stait from the objective as from the sub- 
jective side, and accordingly set up as the fundamental 
truth the proposition : “ There is in general nothing but 
matter and its indwelling forces.” But, with regard to 
these “ indwelling forces ” here so easily used, we must 
remember that their assumption leads every explanation 
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back to a completely incompreliensible imraclc, and then 
leaves it beside it, or ratlier leaves it to begin from it. 
For every defijiite, inexplicable force of nature ■wliich 
lies at the foundation of the most different kinds of effects 
of an unorganised body, not less than the vital force which 
manifests itself in every organised body, is such an in- 
comprehensible miracle, as I have fully explained in chap. 
17, and have also shown that physics can never he set 
upon the throne of metaphysics, just because it leaves 
quite untouched the assumption leferred to and also 
many others ; whereby fiom the beginning it renounces 
all claim to give an ultimate explanation of things. I 
must further remind the reader here of the proof of the 
insufficiency of materialism, which is given towards the 
ond of tlie first chapter, because, as was said there, it is 
the philosophy of the subject which forgets itself in its 
calculation. lluL all these truths rest upon the fact that 
everything objective, everytliing external, since it is always 
only something apprehended, something known, lomains 
also always indirect and secondary, therefore absolutely 
never can become the ultimate ground of explanation of 
things or the starting-point of pliilosopliy. Philosophy 
necessarily requires wlnat is absolutely immediate for its 
starting-point. Put clearly only that vhich is given in 
self- consciousness fulfils this condition, that which is within, 
the subjective. And hence it is so eminent a merit of 
'Jdescarfes that he first made philosophy start from self- 
consciousness, Since then, upon this path, the genuine 
philosopher.'^, especially Locke, Berkeley, and Kant, have 
gone even further, each in his own mannei', and in conse- 
quence of their investigations I was led tc recognise and 
make use, not of one, but of two completely different data 
of immediate knowledge in self-consciousness, the idea and 
the wiU, by the combined appheation of which one can 
go further in philosophy, in the same proportion as in the 
case of an algebraical problem one can accomplish more if 
two known quantities are given than if only one is given. 
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In accordance with what haa been said, the ineradicahla 
falseness of materialism primarily consists in the fact that 
it starts from a petitio princvpii, which when more closely 
considered turns out indeed to he a irpcoTov ^evSo';. It 
starts from the assumption that matter is something 
absolutely and unconditionally given, something existing 
independently of the knowledge of the subject, thus really 
a thing in itself. It attributes to matter (and conse- 
quently also to its presuppositions time and space) an 
absolute existence, i.e., an existence independent of the 
perceiving subject ; this is its fundamental error. Then, 
if it will go honestly to work, it must leave the qualities 
iuhererLt in the given, matetiala, i&., in the auhatancea, 
together with the natural forces which manifest them- 
selves in these, and finally also the vital force, unexplained, 
as unfathomable qualitates oecultce, and start from them ; 
as physics and physiology actually do, because they make 
no claim to he the ultimate explanation of things. But 
just to avoid thi.s, materialism — at least as it has hitherto 
appeared — has not proceeded honestly. It denies all tho.se 
original forces, for it pretends and seems to reduce them 
all, and ultimately also the vital force, to the mere 
mechanical activity of matter, thus to manifestations of 
impenetrability, form, cohesion, imprrlsive power, inertia, 
gravity, &c., qualities which certainly have least that is 
inexplicable in themselves, just because they partly de- 
pend upon what is known a ^priori, consequently on the ' 
forms of our own intellect, which are the principle of all 
comprehensibility. But the intellect as the condition of 
all objects, and consequently of the whole phenomenal 
world, is entirely ignored by noaterialism. Its plan is 
now to refer everything qualitative to something merely 
quantitative, for it attributes the former to mere form 
in opposition to matter proper. To matter it leaves, of 
the properly empirical qualities, only gravity, because it 
already appears as something quantitative, the only 
measure of the quantity of the matter. This path neoca-* 
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sarily leads it to the fiction of atoms, which now become 
the material o\it of which it thinks to construct the 
mysterious manifestations of all original forces. But here 
it has really no longer to do with empirically given matter, 
hut with a matter which is not to he found in rerum 
natura, but is rather a mere abstraction of that real matter, 
a matter which would absolutely have no other than those 
mechanical qualities which, with the exception of gravity, 
can be pretty well construed a priori, just because they 
depend upon the forms of apace, time, and causality, and 
consequently upon our intellect; to this poor material, 
then, it finds itself reduced for the construction of its 
castle in the air. 

In this way it inevitably becomes atomism ; as happened 
to it already in its clnldhood in the hands of Leucippus 
and Democritus, aud happens to it again now that it has 
come to a second childhood through age ; with the Prench 
because they have never known the Kantian philosophy, 
and with the Geiniaus because they have forgotten it. 
Aud indeed it/ carries it further in this its second child- 
hood than in its lirst. Hot merely solid bodies are sup- 
posed to consist of atoms, but liquids, water, ah, gas, nay, 
even light, which is supposed to be the undulations of a 
completely hypothetical aud altogether unproved ether, 
consisting of atoms, the difference of the rapidity of these 
undulations causing colours. This is an hypothesis which, 
•like the earlier Newtonian seven - colour theory, starts 
from an etnalogy with music, entirely arbitrarily assumed, 
and then violently carried out. One must really be 
credulous to an uiiheard-of degree to let oneself be per- 
suaded that the innumerable different ether vibrations 
proceeding from the infinite multiplicity of coloured sur- 
faces in this varied world could constantly, and each in 
its own time, run through aud everywhere cross each 
other without ever disturbing each other, but should 
rather produce through such tumult and confusion the 
profoundly peaceful aspect of illumined nature and art. 
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Gredat Judmm Aptella ! Certaiuly the nature of light ia 
to us a secret ; hut it is better to confess this than to bar 
the way of future knowledge by bad theories. That light 
is something quite different from a mere mechanical move- 
ment, undulation, or vibration and tremor, indeed that it 
is material, is shown by its chemical effects, a beautiful 
series of which was recently laid before the Acaddinbie 
des scmices by Ghevreul, who let sunlight act upon different 
coloured materials. The most beautifid thing in these 
experiments is, that a white roll of paper which has been 
exposed to the sunlight exhibits tbe same effects, nay, 
does so even after six months, if during this time it has 
been secured in a (irmly closed metal tube. Has, then, 
the treinuktion paused for six months, and does it now 
fall into time again? (Gomptes rend^bs of 20th December 
1858.) This whole hypothesis of vibrating ether atoms is 
not only a chimera, but equals in awkward crudeness tlie 
worst of Democritus, and yet i.s shameless enough, at the 
present day, to profess to be an ostalilisbed fact, and has 
thus biougiit it about that it is ortliodoxly rejieated by a 
thousand stupid scribblers of all kinds, who are devoid of 
all knowledge of such things, and is believed in as a gospel. 
But the doctrine of atoms in general goes still further; it 
is 80071 a case of Spartavi, quiim nruTu-’i es, orna ! Dii'ferent 
perpetual motions are then ascribed to all the atoms, revolv- 
ing, vibrating, &o,, according to the office of each; in the 
same way every atom 1 ms its atmospliere of ether, or soraE?-r 
thing else, and whatever other i-imilur fancies Ijiere may 
be. Tlie fancies of Schclling’s philosophy of nature and 
its disci[iles were for the most pait ingenious, lofty, or at 
least witty; but these, on the coiitary, are clumsy, insipid, 
palti'}', and .awkward, the jiroduction of minds which, in 
the first place, arc tmable to think any other reality than 
a fabidous, qualityloss matter, which is a, Iso an absolute 
object, i.e., an object without a subject; ami secondly can 
think of no other activity than uioiion and impact: these 
tw'o alone are comprehensible to them, and that every- 
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thing runs back to these is their a priori assumption ; for 
these are their thing in itself. To attain this end the 
vital force is reduced to cliemical forces (which are insi 
dionsly and unjustifiably called molecular forces), and all 
processes of unorganised nature to mechanism, i.e , to 
action and reaction. And thus at last the whole world 
and everything m it becomes merely a piece of nuMdianioal 
ingenuity, like the toys worked by levers, wheels, and 
sand, which represent a mine or the work on a farm. 
The source of the evil is, that through the amount of 
hand-work which experimenting requires the head-work 
of thinking lias been allowed to get out of practice. The 
crucible and the voltaic pile are supposed to assume its 
functions; hence also the pirofoiind alihorrenoe of all 
philosophy. 

But the matter might be put in tliis way. One might 
say that materialism, as it has hitherto appeared, has only 
failed because it did not adequately know the matter out 
of which it thought to construct the world, and therefore 
was dealing, not with matter itself, Init witli a property- 
less suhstitnlo for it, If, on the contrary, instead of this, 
it had taken tlio actual ami empiriccdly given matter {i.e., 
material substance, or rather .suli.-taiices), endowed as it is 
with all pliysical, chemical, electrical properties, and also 
with the power of spontaneously producing life out of 
itself, thus the true mater reru'in, from the obscurity of 
j^iliose womb all phenomena and forms come forth, to fall 
hack iDto,it some time again ; from this, ie, from matter 
fully comprehended and exhaustively known, a world 
might have been constructed of wdiich materialism would 
not need to be ashamed. Quite true; only the trick 
would then consist in this, that the Qumsifa had been 
placed in the Data, for professedly wliat was taken as 
given, and made the starting-point of the deduction, was 
mere matter, hut really it included all the mysterious 
forces of nature which cling to it, or mors correctly, by 
means of it become visible to us, much the same as if 
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under the name of the dish we understand what lies upon 
it. For in fact, for our knowledge, matter is really merely 
the vehicle of the qualities and natural forces, which appear 
as its accidents, and just because I have traced these back 
to the will I call matter the mere visibility of the will. 
Stripped of all these qualities, matter remains behind as 
that which is without qualities, tlie caput mortuum of 
nature, out of which nothing can honestly be made, If, 
on the contrary, in the manner referred to, one leaves it 
all these properties, one is guilty of a concealed petitio 
principii, for one has assumed the Qumsita beforehand as 
Data. But what is accomplished with this will no longer 
be a proper materialism, but luei’ely naturalism, i.e., an ab- 
solute system of physios, which, as was shown in chap, 17 
already referred to, can never assume and fill the place 
of metaphysics, just because it only begins after so many 
assumptions, thus never underbakes to explain things from 
the foundation. Mere naturalism is therefore essentially 
based simply iqjou qualitates occnltm, which one can nevei' 
get beyond except, as 1 have done, by calling in the aid 
of the subjective source of knowledge, which then certainly 
leads to the long and toilsome round-about path of meta- 
physics, for it presupposes the complete analysis of sclf- 
conscioiisiiess and of tire intellect and will given in it. 
However, the starting from what is objective, at tlie founda- 
tion of which lies external perception, so distinct and com- 
prehensible, is a path so natural and which presents itself- 
of its own accord to man, that naturalism, and conse- 
quently, because this cannot satisfy as it is not exhaustive, 
materialism, are systems to which the speculative reason 
must necessarily have come, nay, must have come first of 
all. Therefore at the very beginning of the history of 
philosophy we meet naturalism, iu the systems of the 
Ionic philosophers, and then materialism in the teaching 
of Leucippus and Democritus, and also later we see them 
ever appear anew from time to time. 
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rHANSCENDENT COSTSIDEKATIOHS CONOEENING THE ‘WllJi 
AS THING IN ITSELF. 

Even ihe merely empirical consideration ol nature recog- 
nises a constant transition from llie simplest and most 
necessary manifestation of a universal force of nature up 
to the life and consciousness of man himself, through 
gentle gradations, and with only relative, and for the 
most part fluctuating, limits. Eefleotion, following this 
view, and penetrating somewhat more deeply into it, will 
soon be led to the conviction that in all these phenomena, 
the inner nature, that which manifests itself, that which 
appears, is one and the same, which comes forth ever more 
distinctly ; and accordingly that what exhibits itself in a 
million forms of infinite diversity, and so carries on the most 
varied and the strangest play without beginning or end, this 
is one being which is so closely disguised behind all these 
masks that it does not even recognise itself, and therefore 
oftM treats itself roughly. Thus the great doctrine of the 
h nai rrav eally appeared both in the east and in the west, 
and, in spite of all contradiction, has asserted itself, or at 
least constantly revived. We, however, have now entered 
even deeper into the secret, since by what has already 
been said we have been led to the insight that when in 
any phenomenon a knowmg consciousness is added to that 
inner being which lies at the foundation of all phenomena, 
a consciousness which when directed inwardly becomes 
self-consciousness, then that inner being presents itself to 
this self-consciousness as that which is so familiar and 
Yoi,. Ill, E 
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so mysterious, and is denoted "by the word will. Accord- 
ingly we have called that universal fundamental nature of 
all phenomena the will, after that manifestation in which 
it unveils itself to us most fully ■ and by this woid nothing 
is further from our intention than to denote an unknown 
x; hilt, on the contrary, we denote that which at least on 
one side is infinitely hetior known and more intimate than 
anything else. 

Let us now call to mind a truth, the fullest and most 
thorough jji'oof of which will he found in my prize essay 
on the freedom of the will — the truth that on account of 
the absolutely universal validity of the law of causality, 
the conduct or the action of all existences in this world 
IS always strictly necessitated by the causes which in each 
case call it forth. And in this respect it makes no differ- 
ence whether such an action has been occasioned by causes 
in the strictest sense of the word, or by stimuli, or finally 
by motives, for these differences refer only to the grade of 
the susceptibility of the diflerent kinds of existences. On 
this point we must entertain no illusion: the law of 
causality knows no excejition ; but everything, from the 
movement of a mote in a sunbeam to the most deeply 
considered action of man, is subject to it with equal strict- 
ness. Therefore, in the whole course of the world, neither 
could a mote in a sunbeam describe any other line in its 
flight than it has desciihed, nor a man act any other way 
than he has acted ; and no truth is more certain than'^thia, 
that aU that happens, he it small or great, happens with 
absolute necessity. Consequently, at every given moment of 
time, the whole condition of all things is firmly and accu- 
rately determined by the condition which has just preceded 
it, and so is it with the stream of time hack to infinity and 
on to infinity, Thus the course of the world is like that of 
a clock after it has been put together and wound up ; thus 
from this incontestable point of view it is a mere machine, 
the aim of which we cannot see. Even if, quite without 
justification, nay, at bottom, in spite of all conceivability 
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and its conformity to law, one should assume a first ba- 
giiining, nothing would thereby be essentially changed. 
For the arbitrarily assumed first condition of things would 
at its origin have irrevocably determined and fixed, both 
as a whole and down to the smallest detail, the state iin- 
nicdiately following it ; this slate, again, would have deter- 
mined the one succeeding it, and so on jp 67 ' seoula seaulorum, 
for the chnin of cansaliLy, with its absolute strictness — 
tin-, brazen bond of necessity and fate — introduces every 
phenomenon irrevocably and unalterably, just as it is. 
The difference merely amounts to this, that iu the case 
of the one assumplmn we wo\rl(l have before us a piece 
of clockwork which had ouco been vvouird up, but in 
the case of the otlier a perpetual motion ; the necessity of 
the course, on the other hand, would remain the same. In 
the prize essay already referred to T liave irrefutably 
proved that the action of man can make no exception 
here, for I showed liow it constantly proceeds with strict 
necessity from two factors — ^his characier and tlie motives 
which come to him. 'L'he character is inborn and unalter- 
able ; the motives are introduced wiih necessity under the 
guidance of causality by the strictly deteriuiued course of 
the world. 

Accordingly then, from one point of view, vdiioh we 
certainly cannot abaudou, because it is esiabhshed by the 
objective laws of the world, wliicb are a }mon valid, the 
world, with all that is iu it, appears as an aimless, and there- 
fore incoraprehensib]e,playof an eternfil necessity, an inscru- 
table and inexorable Avo.'^k.i). Now, what is objeobiouable, 
nay, revolting, iu this inevitable and irrefutable view of 
the world cannot be thoroughly done aw;ay with by any 
assumption except tlii.s, that as in one aspect everjf' being 
in the world is a phenomenon, and necessarily determined' 
by the laws of the phenomenon, in another aspect it is 
in itself will, and indeed absolutely free will, for necessity 
only arises through the forms which belong entirely to 
the phenomenon, through the principle of suffloiont reason 
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in its difierent modes. Such a wiil, then, must be self- 
dependent, for, as free, i.6,, as a thing in itself, and there- 
fore not subject to the principle of sufficient reason, it 
cannot depend upon another in its being and nature any 
more than in its conduct and action. By this assumption 
alone will as much freedom be supposed as is needed 
to counterbalance the inevitable strict necessity which 
governs the course of the world. Accordingly one has 
really only the choice either of seeing that the world is a 
mere machine which runs on of necessity, or of recognising 
a free will as its inner being whose manifestation is not 
direoLly the action but primarily the existence and nature 
of things. This freedom is therefore transcendental, and 
consists with empirical necessity, in the same way as the 
transcendental ideality of phenomena consists with their 
empirical reality. That only under this assumption the 
action of a man, in spite of the necessity with which it 
proceeds from Iris character and the motives, is yet Im 
own I have shown in my prize essay on the freedom of 
the will ; with this, however, self-dependency is attributed 
to his nature. The same relation holds good of all things 
in the world. The strictest necessity, carried out honestly 
with rigid consistency, and the most perfect freedom, rising 
to omnipotence, had to appear at once and together in phi- 
losophy ; but, without doing violence to truth, this could 
only take place by placing the whole necessity in the acting 
and doing (Ojperari), and the whole freedom in the ldny'"and 
nature {Esse). Thereby a riddle is solved which is as old 
as the world, simply because it has hitherto always been 
held upside down and the freedom persistently sought in 
the Operari, the necessity in the Esse. I, on the contrary, 
say ; Every being without exception acts with strict neces- 
sity, but it exists and is what it is by virtue of its freedom. 
Thus with me freedom and necessity are to be met with 
neither more nor less than in any earlier system ; although 
now one and now the other must be conspicuous accord- 
ing as one takes offence that will is attributed to pro- 
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cesses of nature whicli hitherto were explained from 
necessity, or that the same strict necessity is recognised 
in motivation as in mechanical causality. The two have 
merely changed places : freedom has been transferred to 
the Esse, and necessity limited to the Opemri. 

In short, Determinism stands firm. For fifteen hundred 
years men have wearied themselves in vain to shake it, 
influenced by certain crotchets, which are well known, 
but dare scarcely yet be called by their name. Yet in 
accordance with it the world becomes a mere puppet- 
show, drawn by wires (motives), without it being even pos- 
sible to understand for whose amusement. If the piece 
has a plan, then, fate is the director ; if it has none, then 
blind necessity. There is no other deliverance from this 
absurdity thau the knowledge that the being and nature 
of all things is the manifestation of a really free will, 
which knows itself in thorn; for their doing and acting 
cannot be delivered from necessity. To save freedom from 
fate and chance, it had to be transferred from the action 
to the existence. 

As now necessity only affects the phenomenon, not the 
thing in itself, i.e., the true nature of the world, so also 
does multiplicity. This is sufficiently explained in § 25 of 
the first volume. I have only to add here one remark in 
confirmation and illustration of this truth. 

Every one knows only one being q^uite immediately' — 
hia jDwn will in self-consciousness. Everything else he 
knows only indirectly, and then judges it by analogy with 
this ; a process which he carries further in proportion to 
the grade of his reflective powers. Even this ultimately 
springs from the fact that there really is only one being ; 
the illusion of multiplicity (Maja), which proceeds from 
the forms of external, objective comprehension, could not 
penetrate to inner, simple consciousness ; therefore this 
always finds before it only one being. 

If we consider the perfection of the works of nature, 
which can never be sufficiently admired, and which eveu 
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in the lowest and smallest organisms, for example, in the 
fertilising parts of plants or in the internal construction of 
insects, is carried out with as infinite care and unwearied 
labour as if each work of nature had been its only one, 
upon which it was therefore able to expend all its art and 
power ; if we yet find this repeated an infinite number of 
times in each one of innuniciable individuals of every 
kind, and not less carefully worked out in that one whose 
dwelling- place is the most lonely, neglected spot, to which, 
till then, no eye had penetrated; if we now follow the 
combination of the parts of every oiganism as far as we 
can, and yet never come upon one part which is quite 
simple, and therefore ultimate, not to speak of one which 
is inorganic ; if, finally, we lose ourselves in calculating the 
design of all those parts of the organism for the mainte- 
nance of the whole by virtue of which every living thing 
is complete in and for itself ; if we consider at the same 
time that each of these mastei pieces, itself of short dura- 
tion, has already been produced anew an innumerable 
number of times, and yet every example of a species, 
every insect, every flower, every leaf, still appears just as 
carefully perfected as was the first of its kind ; thus that 
nature by no means wearies and begins to bungle, but, 
with equally patient master-hand, perfects the last like the 
first ; then we become conscious, first of all, that all human 
art is completely different, not merely in degree, but in 
kind, from the works of nature ; and, next, thatr. the 
working force, the natum naturans, in eaph of its m- 
numerable works, in the least as in the greatest, in the 
last as in the first, is immediaielij p7'eseni whole and un- 
divided, from which it follows that, as such and in itself, 
it knows nothing of space and time. If we further reflect 
that the production of these hyperboles of all works of art 
costs nature absolutely nothing, so that, with inconceivable 
prodigality, she creates millions of organisms which never 
attain to maturity, and without sparing exposes every 
living thing to a thousand accidents, yet, on the other 
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hand, if favoured by chance or directed by human pur- 
pose, readily affords millions of examples of a species of 
which hitherto there was only one, so that millions cost, 
her no more than one ; this also leads us to see that 
the multiplicity of things has its root in the nature of 
the knowledge of the subject, but is foreign to the thing 
in itself, i.e., to the inner primary force which shows itself 
in things ; that consequently space and time, upon which 
the possibility of all multiplicity depends, are mere forms 
of our perception ; nay, that even that whole inconceivable 
ingenuity of structure associated with the reckless prodi- 
gality of the works upon which it has been expended 
ultimately springs simply from the way in which things 
are apprehended by us ; for when the simple and in- 
divisible original effort of the will exhibits itself as object 
in our cerebral knowledge, it must appear as an ingenious 
combination of separate parts, as means and ends of each 
other, accomplished with wonderful completeness. 

The unity of that will, here referred to, which lies beyond 
the phenomenon, and in which we have recognised the 
inner nature of the phenomenal world, is a metaphysical 
unity, and consequently transcends the knowledge of it, 
i.e., does not depend upon the functions of our intellect, 
and therefore can not really be comprehended by it. 
Hence it arises that it opens to the consideration an 
abyss so profound that it admits of no thoroughly clear 
anfl^ systematically counected insight, but grants us only 
isolated glances, which enable us to recognise this unity 
in this and that relation of things, now in the subjec-' 
tive, now in the objective sphere, whereby, however, new 
problems are again raised, all of which I will nob engage 
to solve, but rather appeal here to the words est quadam 
prodire tenus, more concerned to set up nothing false 
or arhilrarily invented than to give a thorough account 
of all ; — at the risk of giving here only a fragmentary 
exposition. 

If we call up to our minds and distinctly go through in 
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thouglit the exceedingly acute theory of the origin of 
the planetary system, first put forth by Kant and later 
by Laplace, a theory of which it is scarcely possible to 
doubt the correctness, we see the lowest, crudest, and 
blindest forces of nature bound to the most rigid con- 
formity to law, by means of their conflict for one and the 
same given matter, and the accidental results brought 
about by this produce the framework of the world, thus 
of the designedly prepared future dwelling-place of innu- 
merable living beings, as a system of order and harmony, 
at which we are the more astonished the more distinctly 
and accurately we come to understand it. Por example, 
if we see that every planet, with its present velocity, can 
only maintain itself exactly where it actually has its 
place, because if it were brought nearer to the sun it would 
necessarily fall into it, or if placed further from it would 
necessarily fly away from it; how, conversely, if we take 
the place as given, it can only remain there with its 
present velocity and no other, because if it went faster it 
would necessarily fly away from the sun, and if it went 
slower it would necessarily fall into it; that thus only 
one definite place is suitable to each definite velocity of 
a planet ; and if we now see this solved by the fact that 
the same physical, necessary, and blindly acting cause 
which appointed it its place, at the same time and just 
by doing so, imparted to it exactly the only velocity suit- 
able for this place, in consequence of the law of nature 
that a revolving body increases its velocity in proportion 
as its revolution becomes smaller ; and, moreover, if finally 
we understand how endless permanence is assured to the 
whole system, by the fact that all the mutual disturbances 
of the course of the planets which unavoidably enter, must 
adjust themselves in time ; how then it is just the irration- 
ality of the periods of revolution of Jupiter and Saturn 
to each other that prevents their respective perturbations 
from repeating themselves at one place, whereby they 
would become dangerous, and brings it about that, appear- 
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ing seldom and always at a different place, tliey must 
sublate themselves again, like dissonances in music which 
are again resolved into harmony. By means of such oon- 
siderations we recognise a design and perfection, such as 
could only have been brought about by the freest absolute 
will directed by the most penetrating understanding and 
the most acute calculation. And yet, under the guidance 
of that cosmogony of Laplace, so well thought out and so 
accurately calculated, we cannot prevent ourselves from 
seeing that perfectly blind forces of nature, acting accord- 
ing to unalterable natural laws, thi’ough their conflict and 
aimless play among themselves, could produce nothing 
else hut this very framework of the world, which is equal 
to the work of an extraordinarily enhanced power of com- 
bination. Instead now, after the manner of Anaxagoras, 
of dragging in the aid of an intelligence known to ns 
only from animal nature, and adapted only to its aims, 
an intelligence wliich, coming from without, cunningly 
made use of the existing forces of nature and their laws 
in order to carry out its ends, which are foreign to these, — 
we recognise in these lowest forces of nature themselves 
that same, one will, which indeed first manifests itself in 
them, and already in this manifestation striving after its 
goal, through its original laws themselves works towards 
its final end, to which therefore all that happens according 
to blind laws of nature must minister and correspond. 
And this indeed cannot be otherwise, because everything 
material is, nothing but just the phenomenal appearance, 
the visibility, the objectivity of the will to live which is 
one. Thus even the lowest forces of nature themselves 
are animated by that same will, which afterwards, in the 
individual beings provided with intelligence, marvels at 
its own work, as the somnambulist wonders in the morn- 
ing at what he has done in his sleep j or, more accurately, 
which is astonished at its own form which it beholds in 
the mirror. This unity which is here proved of the acci- 
dental with the intentional, of the necessary with the free, 
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on account of which the blindest chances, which, however, 
rest upon universal laws of nature, are as it were the keys 
upon which the world-spirit plays its melodies so full of 
signihcance, — this unity, I say, is, as has already been re- 
marked, an abyss in the investigation into which even 
philosophy can throw no full light, but only a glimmer. 

But I now turn to a suhjectim consideration belonging 
to this place, to which, however, I am able to give still 
less distinctness than to the objective consideration which 
has just been set forth; for I shall only be able to express 
it by images and similes. Why is our consciousness 
brighter and more distinct the further it extends towards 
without, so that its greatest clearness lies in sense per- 
ception, which already half belongs to things outside us, — 
aud, on the other hand, grows dimmer as we go in, and 
leads, if followed to its inmost recesses, to a darkness in 
which all knowledge ceases ? Because, I say, conscious- 
ness presupposes individuality; but this belongs to the 
mere phenomenon, for it is conditioned by the forms of 
the phenomenon, space and time, as multiplicity of the 
similar. Our inner nature, on the other hand, has its 
root in that which is no longer phenomenon, but thing in 
itself, to which, therefore, the forms of the phenomenon 
do not extend ; and thus the chief conditions of indivi- 
duality are wanting, and with these the distinctness of 
consciousness falls off. In this root of existence the 
difference of beings ceases, like that of the radii of. a 
sphere in the centre ; and as in the sphere the, snrface is 
produced by the radii ending and breaking off, so con- 
sciousness is only possible where the true inner being 
runs out into the phenomenon, through whose forms the 
separate individuality becomes possible upon which con- 
sciousness depends, which is just on that account confined 
to phenomena. Therefore all that is distinct and tho- 
roughly comprehensihle in our consciousness always lies 
without upon this surface of the sphere. Whenever, on 
the contrary, we withdraw entirely from this, conscious- 
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Bess forsakes us, — in sleep, in death, to a certain extent 
also in magnetic or magic influences; for these all lead 
through the centre. But just because distinct conscious- 
ness, being confined to the surface of the sphere, is not 
directed towards the centre, it recognises other individuals 
certainly as of the same kind, but not as identical, which 
yet in themselves they are. Iininortality of the individual 
might be compared to a point of the surface flying off 
at a tangent. But immortality, by virtue of the eternal 
nature of the inner being of the whole phenomenon, may 
he compared to the return of that point, on the radius, 
to the centre, of which the whole surface is just the 
extension. The will as the thing in itself is whole 
and undivided in every being, as the centre is an in- 
tegral part of every radius; while the peripherical end 
of this radius is iu the most rapid revolution, with the 
surface, which represents time and its content, the other 
end, at the centre, which represents eternity, remains 
in the profoundest peace, because the centre is the 
point of whioh the rising half is not different from the 
sinking. Therefore in the Bhagavad-giia it is said: 
"Sand distrihuhm animantibus, et quasi distributwm tamen 
insidens, animantiumque sustentaculum id cognoscendum, 
edax et rwrsus genitale” (Lect. 13, 16 vers. Schlegel). Cer- 
tainly we fall here into mystical and figurative language, 
but it is the only language in which anything can be said 
cs> this entirely transcendent theme. So this simile also 
may jiass. .Tiie human race may be imagined as an animal 
compositum, a form of life of which many polypi, espe- 
cially those which swim, such as Veretillum, FunicuUna, 
and others, afford example-s. As in these the head isolates 
each individual animal, and the lower part, with the com- 
mon stomach, combines them all in the unity of one life 
process, so the brain with its consciousness isolates the 
human individual, while the unconscious part, the vegeta- 
tive life witli its ganglion system, into which in sleep the 
brain-consciousness disappears, like a lotus whioh nightly 
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sinks in the flood, is a common life of all, by means of 
which in exceptional cases the)' can even communicate, 
as, for example, occurs when dreams communicate them- 
selves directly, the thoughts of the mesmeriser pass into 
the somnambulist, and finally also in the magnetic or 
generally magical influence proceeding from intentional 
willing. Such an influence, if it occurs, is toto gemre dif- 
ferent from every other on account of the influscus physicus 
which takes place, for it is really an actio in distans which 
the will, certainly proceeding from the individual, yet 
performs in its metaphysical quality as the omnipresent 
.substratum of the whole of nature. One might also say 
that as in the genemtio csquivoca there sometimes and 
as an exception appears a weak residue of the original 
creative fower of the will, which in the existing forms of 
nature has already done its work and is extinguished, so 
there may be, exceptionally, acting in these magical in- 
fluences, as it were, a surplus of its original omnvpotence, 
which completes its work and spends itself in the con- 
struction and maintenance of the organisms. I have 
spoken fully of this magical property of the will in “ The 
"Will in Nature,” and I gladly omit here discussions 
which have to appeal to uncertain facts, which yet cannot 
be altogether ignored or denied. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.1 

ON TELEOLOGY. 

The universal teleology or design of organised nature 
relative to the couliuuanee of every existing being, to- 
gether with the adaptation of organised to unorganised 
nature, cannot without violence enter into the connection 
of any philosophical system except that one which makes 
z. will the basis of the existence of every natural being ; 
a will which accordingly expresses its nature and tendency 
not merely in the actions, but already in the form of the 
phenomenal organism. In the preceding cdrapter I have 
merely indicated the account which our system of thought 
gives of this subject, since I have already expounded it in 
the passage of the first volume referred to below, and with 
special clearness and fulness in “ The Will in Kature,” 
under the rubric “ Comparative Anatomy.” 

The astounding amazement which is wont to take 
possession of us when we consider the endless design 
displayed in the construction of organised beings ulti- 
mately rests upon the certainly natural but yet false 
assumption that that adaptation of the parts to each 
other, to the whole of the organism and to its aims in the 
external world, as we comprehend it and judge of it by 
menus of 'knowledge, thus upon the path of the idea, has 
also come into being upon the same path ; thus that as it 
exists foo' the intellect, it was also brought about 'by the 
intellect. We certainly can only bring about something 

^ This chapter and the followings one ava connected with § 28 of the first 
volume. 
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regular and conforming to law, aucli, for example, as every 
crystal is, under the guidance of the law and the rule ; and 
in the same way, we can anly bring about something de- 
signed under the guidance of the conception of the end ; but 
we are by no means justified in imputing this limitation 
of ours to nature, which is itself prior to all intellect, and 
whose action is entirelv different in kind from ours, as 
was said in the preceding chapter. It accomplisiies that 
which appear.', so designed and planned n itliout reflection 
and without conception of an eml, because without idea, 
which is of guite secondary oiigm. Let us first consider 
what is merely according to rule, not yet adapted to 
ends, 'the six equal radii of a snowflake, separating at 
equal angles, are measured beforehand by no knowledge ; 
but it is the simide tenuency of the original will, which 
so exhibits itself to knowledge when knowledge appears. 
As now here the will brings about the regular figure with- 
out mathematic-,, so also without physiology does it bring 
about the form which is organised and fuvuished with 
organs evidently adapted to special ends. The regular 
form in space only exists for the perception, the percep- 
tive form of which is space; so the design of the oiganism 
only exists for the knowing reason, the reflection of which 
is bound to the conceptions of end and means. If direct 
insight into the working of nature was possible for us, we 
would necessarily recognise that the wonder excited by 
teleology referred to above is analogous to that which fliat 
savage referred to by Kant in his explanation^ of the ludi- 
crous felt when he saw tlic froth irresistibly foaming out 
of a bottle of beer which had just been opened, and ex- 
pressed his wmnder not that it should come out, but that 
any one had ever been able to get it in ; for we also assume 
that the teleology of natural productions has been pat 
in the same as it comes out for us. Therefore our as- 
tonishmeut at design may likewise be compared to that 
which the first productions of the art of printing excited 
in those who considered them under the supposition that 
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they were works of the pen, and therefore had to resort to 
the assumption of the assistance of a devil in order to 
explain them. For, let it he said again, it is onr intellect 
which by means of its own forms, space, time, and causality, 
apprehends as object the act of will, in itself metaphysical 
and indivisible, which exliibits itself in the plmnomenon 
of an animal, — it is our intellect which first produces the 
multiplicity and diversity of the parts, and is then struck 
with amazement at their perfect agreement and consiuring 
together, which proceeds from the original unity ; whereby 
tlien, in a certain sense, it marvels at its own work. 

If we give ourselves up to the contemplation of the 
iudescrihably and infinitely ingenious con.stru(‘tion of auy 
animal, oven if it were only the coiumone&t insect, lose 
ourselves iu admiration of it, and it now occtir.s to us that 
nature ieckle.ssl3' uxiJOoes even this exceedingly ingenious 
and highly complicated organism daily and by thousands 
to destruction by accident, animal rapacity, and human 
wautonness, this wild prodigality fills us with amaze- 
ment; but ouv amazement is based upon an ambiguity of 
the conceptions, for we have in onr minds the human 
work of art which is accomplished by the help of the 
intellect and by overcoming a foreign and resisting ma- 
terial, and therefore certainly costs much trouble. Kature’s 
works, on the contrary, liowever ingenious they may be, 
cost her absolutely no trouble ; for here the will to work 
is already the work itself, since, as has already been said, 
the organism is merely the vi.sibility of the will which is 
here present, brought about in the brain. 

In consequence of the nature of organised beings which 
has been set forth, teleology, as the assumption of the 
adaptation of every part to its end, is a perfectly safe 
guide in considei’ing the whole of organised nature; on 
the other baud, in a metaphysical regard, for the expla- 
nation of nature beyond the possibility of experience, 
it must only be regarded as valid in a secondary and 
subsidiary manner for the confirmation of principles of 
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explanation whicli are otherwise established : for here it 
belongs to the problems which have to be given account 
of. Accordingly, if in some animal a part is found of 
which we do not see any use, we must never venture the 
conjecture that nature has produced it aimlessly, perhaps 
trifling, or out of mere caprice. Certainly it is possible to 
conceive something of this kind under the Anaxagorean 
assumption that the disposition of nature has been brought 
about by means of an ordering understanding, which, as 
such, obeys a foreign will ; but not under the assumption 
that the true inner being {i.e., outside of our idea) of every 
organism is simply and solely Us own will ; for then the 
existence of every part is conditioned by the circumstance 
that in some way it serves the will which here lies at its 
foundation, expresses and realises some tendency of it, 
and consequently in some way contributes to the main-* 
tenanoe of this organism. Por apart from the will which 
manifests itself in it, and the conditions of the external 
world under which this has voluntarily undertaken to 
live, for the conflict with which its whole form and dis- 
position is already adapted, nothing can have influenced 
it and determined its form and parts, thus no arbitrary 
power, no caprice. On this account everything in it must 
be designed ; and therefore final causes {comm finales) are 
tlie clue to the understanding of organised nature, as effici- 
ent causes (caasce ejioientes) are the clue to the uuderstand- 
ing of unorganised nature. It depends upon this, that if 
in anatomy or zoology, we cannot find the end or aim of 
an existing part, our understanding receives a shock similar 
to that whicli it receives in physics from an effect whose 
cause remaias concealed ; and as we assume the latter as 
necessary, so also we assume the former, and therefore 
go on searching for it, however long we may already have 
done so in vain. This is, for example, the case with the 
spleen, as to the use of which men never cease inventing 
hypotheses, till some day one shall have proved itself 
correct. So is it also with the large spiral-formed teeth 
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of the babyroussa, the hom-shaped excrescences of certain 
caterpillars) and more of the like. Negative cases are also 
judged by us according to the same rule ; for example, 
that in a class which, as a whole, is so uniform as that of 
lizards, so important a part as the bladder is present in 
many species, while it is wanting in others ; similarly that 
dolphins and certain cetacea related to them are entirely 
without olfactory nerves, while the rest of the cetacea and 
even fishes have them: there must be a reason which 
determines this. 

Individual real exceptions to this universal law of 
design in organised nature have indeed been discovered, 
and with great surprise ; but in these cases that excRptio 
firmai regulam applies, since they can be accounted for 
upon other grounds. Such, for example, is the fact that 
the tadpoles of the pipa toad have tails and gills, although, 
unlike all other tadpoles, they do not swim, but await their 
metamorphosis on the back of the mother \ that the male 
kangaroo has the marsupial bones which in the female 
carry the pouch; that male mammals have breasts; that 
the Mi^s typhlm, a rat, has eyes, although very small ones, 
without any opening for them in the outer skin, which 
thus covers them, clothed with hair ; and that the moles of 
the Apennines, and also two fishes — Murena ccecilia and 
OastrdbrauoKus emus — are in the same case ; of like kind 
is the Proteus anguinus. These rare and surprising excep- 
tiona-to the rule of nature, which is otherwise so rigid, 
these contradictions with itself into which it falls, we 
must explain from the inner connection which the dif- 
ferent kinds of phenomena have with each other, by 
virtue of the unity of that which manifests itself in them, 
and in consequence of which nature must hiut at some 
thing in one, simply because another of the same type 
actually has it. Accordingly the male animal has a rudi- 
mentary form of an organ which is actually present in 
the female. As now here the difference of the sex can- 
not abolish the type of the species, so also the type of a 
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whole order — for example, of the hatrachia — asserts itself 
even where in one particular species (pipa) one of its de- 
terminations is superiliious. Still less can nature allow 
a determination (eyes) which belongs to the type of a 
whole division (Vertebrata) to vanish entirely without a 
trace, even if it is wanting in some particular species 
{Mus typfdus) as supeidnous; but here also it must at 
least indicate in a rudimentary manner what it carries 
out in all the others. 

Even from this point of view it is to some extent pos- 
sible to see upon what depends that homology in the 
skeleton primarily of mammals, and in a wider sense of 
all vertebrates, which has been so fully explained, espe- 
cially by Eiohard Owen in his “ Ostiologie eomjoar^e,” and 
on account of which, for example, all mammals have seven 
cervical vertebrae, every bone of the hnmiiii hand and 
arm finds its analogue in the fin of the whale, the skull 
of the bird in the egg has exactly as many hones as that 
of the human fcetus, &c. All this points to a principle 
which is independent of teleology, but which is yet the 
foundation upon which teleology builds, or i,he already 
given material for its works, and just that which Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire has explained as the “anatomical element,.” 
It is the ivtiiU de pkm, the fundamental type of the higher 
animal world, as it were the arbitrarily chosen key upon 
which nature here plays. 

Aristotle has already coirectly defined the diffSfence 
between the efficient cause {causa, ejficiend) and the final 
cause {causa finalis) in these words : “ Avo rpoTroo 
aoTia^, TO oil evsKa Kai to nvayicy^, km Set Xeyovras 
Tvy-)(gvei,v g,aXb<TTa (iw ai.{,j>oivX {Duo sunt causai modi; 
/liter cujiis gratia, et ulUr c necessitate ; ac potissimwni 
utrimgue eruere opovtet.) Be ^aH. anim., i. i. The effi- 
cient cause is that ivherebi/ something is, the final cause 
that on account of which it is ; the phenomenon to he 
explained has, in time, the former ’behind it, and the latter 
befm'C it. Only in the case of the voluntary actions of 
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animal beings do the two directly nuite, for here the final 
cause, the end, appears as the motive ; a motive, however, 
is always the true and proper caiise of the action, is 
wholly and solely its efficient cause, the change preceding 
it which calls it forth, by virtue of which it necessarily 
appears, and without which it could not happen; as I 
have shown in iny prize essay upon freedom. ITor whatever 
of a physiological nature one might wish to insert between 
the act of will and the corporeal movement, the will 
always remains here confessedly that which moves, and 
what moves it is the motive coming from without, thus 
the cama fimalis ; which consequently appears here as 
causa efficiens. Eesides, we know from what has gone be- 
fore that the bodily movement is one with the act of will, 
for it is merely its phenomenal appearance in cerebral per- 
ception. This union of the causa finalis with the efficient 
cause in the one phenomenon intimately known to us. 
which accordingly remains throughout our typical pheno- 
menon, is certainly to be firmly retained ; for it leads pre- 
cisely to the conclusion that at least in organised nature, the 
knowledge of which has throughout final causes for its clue, 
a ivill is the forming power. In fact, we cannot otherwise 
distinctly think a final cause except as an end in view, i.e., 
a motive. Indeed, if we carefully consider the final causes 
in nature in order to express their transcendent nature, we 
must not shrink from a contradiction, and boldly say : the 
final*cause is a motive which acts upon a being, by which 
it is not known’ Tor certainly the termite nests are the mo- 
tive which has produced the toothless muzzle of the ant- 
bear, and also its long extensile, glutinous tongue : the hard 
egg-shell which holds the chicken imprisoued is certainly 
the motive for the homy point with which its beak is 
provided in order to break through that shell, after which 
it throws it off as of no further use. And in the same way 
the laws of the rofleotion and refraction of light are the 
motive for the wonderfully ingenious and complex optical 
histrument, the human eye, which has the transparency 
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of its cornea, the different density of its three humours, 
the form of its lens, the blackness of its choroid, the sensi- 
tiveness of its retina, the contracting power of its pupil, 
and its muscular system, accurately calculated according 
to those laws. But those motives acted before they were 
apprehended; it is not otherwise, however contradictory 
it may sound. For here is the transition of the physical 
into the metaphysical. But the latter we have already 
recognised in the will; therefore we must see that the 
•will which extends an elephant’s trunk towards an object 
is the same will which has also called it forth and formed 
it, anticipating objects. 

It is in conformity with tliis that in the investigation 
of organised nature we are entirely referred to final causes, 
everywhere seek for these and explain everything from 
them. The efficient causes, on the contrary, here assume 
only a quite subordinate position as the more tools of the 
final causes, and, just as in the case of the voluntary 
movement of the limbs, ■which is confessedly effected by 
external motives, they are rather assumed than pointed 
out. In explaining the physiological functions we certainly 
look about for the efficient causes, though for the most 
part in vain ; but in explaining the origin of the parts we 
again look for them no more, but are satisfied with the 
final causes alone. At the most we have here some such 
general principle as that the larger the part is to bo the 
stronger must be the artery that conducts blood to if; but 
of the actually efficient causes which bung about, for 
example, the eye, the ear, the brain, we know absolutely 
nothing. Indeed, even in explaining the mere functions 
the final cause is far more important and more to the 
point than the efficient; therefore, if the former alone is 
kii own we are instructed and satisfied with regard to the 
principal matter, while, on the other hand, the efficient 
cause alone helps us little. For example, if we really 
knew the efficient cause of the circulation of the blood, as 
we do not, but still seek it, this wmuld help us little unless 
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we knew the final cause, that the bloofi must iuLo 
the lungs for the pm pose of oxidation, aud again how 
back for the pui'pose of nourishing ; but by the knowledge 
of this, even without the knowledge of the efScieiit caubo, 
we have gained much liglit. Moreover, 1 am of opinion, 
as was said above, that the circulation of the blood has no 
properly efficient came, hut that the will is here as imme- 
diately active as 111 muscular movement wlieie motives 
determine it hy means of uei’ve cundneiion, so that here 
also the movemeid. is called forth directly by the final 
cause ; thu.s by the need of oxidation in llie lungs, which 
here to a certain extent acts as a motive upon the blood, 
yet so that the mediation of knowledge is in this case 
wanting, because everytliiiig takes place in the interior of 
the organism, d'ho so-called metamorphosis of plants, a 
thought lightly thrown out by Kaspar Wolf, which, under 
this hypert)olic title, Goethe pompously aud with .solemn 
delivery expoiind.s as his own prodiuition, belongs to the 
class of explauation.s of organic nature fi’um the efficient 
cau&e; although uliimaloly he only .says that nature does 
not ill the case of every production begin from the begin- 
ning aud create out of nothing, but as it were, writing on 
in the same style, adds on to what already exists, makes 
use of the earlier forms, developed, aud raised to higher 
power, to carry its work further : just as it has done in 
the ascending series of auimals entirely in accordance with 
the laiv ; JSfatura 7 i 07 i/acit salhos, ei quod coimnodisswmm in 
omnihvs suis oparatiowilms sequiiiti- {Aiist. d& mcessu ani- 
malium. c. 2 et 8). Indeed, to explain the blossom by 
pointing out in all its parts the form of the leaf seems to 
me almost the same as explaining the structure of a 
house by showing that all its parts, storeys, balconies, and 
garrets, are only composed of bricks and mere repetitions 
of the original unity of the brick. And not much better, 
though much more problematical, seems to me the expla- 
nation of the skull from verlebrEe, although even liere also 
it is a matter of course that the covering or case of the brain 
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will uot be absolutely different and entirely disparate 
from that of the spinal cordj of which it is the coutinuation 
and terminal knob, but will rather be a carrying out of tlie 
same kind of thing. This whole nioihod of consideration 
belongs to the Hoinologj'- of iliolianl Owen lefeired to 
above. Ou the othei hand, it seems to me that the fol- 
lowing explanation of the nature of the flower from its 
Jmal cmtsfi, sugge.sted liy an Italian who.se name has 
esc.ijied me, is a fai moie s.itisfaetoiy account to give. 
The end of the corolla is — (i.) Protection of the pistil and 
i\iv h/aiiiniu ; ( 2 .) liy means of it the purified saps are 
prepared, which are couceatiated in the pollen andrjerms; 
( 3 .) from the glands of its base the essenliid oil distils 
which, fui the most part as a flagrant vapour, surrounding 
the antlieiH and pi&til, protects them to a cert.aiir extent 
from the inllrieiice of the damp .lir. It is also one of the 
advantages of final causes that every efficient cause always 
ultimately rests upon something Urot e.runoL be fathomed, 
a force of uatiue, i.e., a qpiaZitas occulta, arrd, therefore, it 
can only give a relative explanatiorr ; while the final cause 
within it.s sphere affords a sufficient and perfect explana- 
tion. It IS true we are only perfectly content wlieir 
we know botli the efficient cause, also called by Aristotle 
Tj atTia anay/cTj?, and the fitral cause, tj rov /3e7\.- 
Tiovo^, at once and yet separ.itely, as theii- Coucmreuce, 
tlieir wouderful working together, then surprises us, 
and ou accourrt of it the best appears as the absolutely 
necessary, and the necessary again as if it" were merely 
the best and not necessary ; for then arises in us the dim 
perception that both causes, however different may be 
their origin, are yet connected in the root, in the nature 
of the thing in itself. But such a twofold knowledge is 
seldom attainable; in organised nature, because the effi- 
cient cause is seldom known to us ; in unorganised nature, 
because the final cause remains jirohlematrcal. However, 
I will illustrate this by a couple of examples as good as 
I find wdtliin the range of my physiological knowledge, for- 
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wliicli physiologists may he able to substitute clearer and 
more striking ones./ The louse of the negro is black. 
Final cause : its own safety. Efficient cause : because its 
nourishment is the black reie Malpighi of the negro. The 
multifarious, brilliant, and gay colouring of the plumage of 
tropical hirchs i.s explained, although only very generally, 
from the strong effect of the light in the tropics, as its 
efficient cause. As the final cause I would assign that 
those brilliant feathers are the gorgeous uniform in wliich 
the indi^’idnals of the innumerable species there, often be- 
longing to the same genus, may recognise each other ; so 
that each male may find Lis female. The same holds good 
of butterflies of dil'i'ereut zones and latifcndos.y It has been 
observed that consumptive women, in tire last stage of 
their illness, readily become pregnant, that the disease 
.stops during pregnancy, but after delivery appears ngtun 
worse than before, and now geuerally results in death : 
similarly that consumptive men geuerally beget another 
child in the la.st day.s of their life. The final cause here 
is that nature, always so anxiously concerned foi’ the 
maintenance of the species, seeks to replace by a new 
individual the approaching loss of one in the prime 
of life; the efikiml cause, on the other hand, is the 
unusually excited .state of the nervous system which 
occurs in the last period of consumption. Erom the same 
final cause is to be explaiued the analogous phenonie- 
non“tbat (according to Olceu, Die Zeugung, p. 65) flies 
poisoned wiilvarsmiic still couple, and die in the act of 
copulation. The final cause of the pubQ.s in both .sexe.s, 
and of the Moiis Veneris in the female, is that even in 
the case of very thin subjects the Ossa pubis .shall not be 
felt, which might excite antipathy ; the efficient cause, on 
the other hand, is to be sought in the fact that wherever 
the mucous membrane passes over to the outer skin, hair 
grows in the vicinity ; and, secondly, also that the head 
and the genitals are to a certain extent opposite poles 
of each other, and therefore have various relations and 
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analogies between tliein, among which is thnt o£ being 
covered with liair. The same efficient cause holds good 
also of the beard of the man j the final cause of it, I 
suppose, lies in the fact that the pathogonomic signs, thus 
the rapid altoiat.ions of the countenance betraying every 
movement of the mind, aie principally visible in the 
inoutli and its vicinity ; therefore, in order to conceal 
these from Llie piynig eye of the adversary, as some- 
thing dangerous in bargaining, or in sudden emergencies, 
nature gave man (lie heard (whidi shows that Jiomo homini 
lupim). Tile Woman, on the other Jiaud, could dispense 
with this ; for witli lier dissimulation and command of 
countenance are iiihorn. As I have said, there must be far 
more apt examples to be I'oiiiid to show how' the completely 
blind working of nature unites in the result with the 
apparently iuleritioiial, or, as Kant calls it, the mechanism 
of natru'e with its technic; which points to the fact that 
both have their common origin beyond their difference in 
the will as the thing in itself. Much would he achieved 
for the elucidation of this point of view, if, for example, 
we could find the eflicient cause whicli carries the drift- 
wood to the treeless polar lands, or that which has con- 
centrated the dry land of om- planet principally in the 
northern half of it ; while it is to be regarded as the final 
cause of this that the winter of that half, because it 
occurs in the perihelion which accelerates the course of 
the earth, is eight days shorter, and hereby is also milder. 
Yet in considering unorganised nature the 'final cause is 
always ambiguous, and, especially when the efficient cause 
is found, leaves us in doubt whether it is not a merely sub- 
jective view, an aspect conditioned by our point of view. In 
this respect, however, it may be compared to many works 
of art ; for example, to coarse mosaics, theatre decorations, 
and to the god Apennine at Pratolino, near Plorence, com- 
posed of large masses of rock, all of which only produce 
their effect at a distance, and vanish when we come near, 
because instead of them the efficient cause of their appear- 
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anco now becomes visible ; bill, the foims are yet actually 
existent, and are no mere imagination. Analogous to this, 
then, are the final causes in unorganised nature, if the 
efficient causes appear. Tucleed, those who take a wide 
view of things would perhaps allow it to pass if I added 
that something similar is the case with omens. 

For the rest, if any one desires to misuse the external 
design, wliicli, as has been said, always remains ambiguous 
for pbysico-tbeological demonstrations, which is done even 
at the present day, though it is to be hoped only by 
Englishmen, them are iu this class enough examples in 
conirarium, thus ateleological inst ances, to derange his con- 
cep’tiou. One of the strongest is presented by tlie uiisuit- 
ableness of .soa-water for drinking, in consequence of 
which man is never more exposed to the dauger of dying 
of thirst than in the midst of the greatest mass of water 
on his planet. “Why, then, doe.s the sea need to be 
salt ? ” let us ask onr Englishman. 

That ill ^organised nature the final causes entirely 
withdraw into the background, so that an explanation 
from them alone is here no longer valid, hut the efficient 
causes are rather indispensably required, depends upon 
the fact that the will which objectifies itself here also no 
longer appears in individuals which constitute a whole 
for themselves, but in forces of nature and their action, 
whereby end and means are too far separated for then’ 
relation to be clear and for us to recognise a manifestation 
of win in’ it. This already occurs in organised nature, 
in a certain degree, when the design is an external one, 
i.e., the end lies in one individual and the means in another. 
Yet even here it remains unquestionable so long as the 
two belong to the same species, indeed it then becomes 
the more striking. Here we have first to count the 
reciprocally adapted organisation of the genitals of the 
two sexes, and then also many circumstances that assist 
the propagation of the species, for example, in the case 
of the Zamgyris noctiluca (the glowworm) the cireum-* 
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stance that only the male, ■which does not shine, has 
wings to enable it to seek out the female ; the wingless 
female, on the other hand, since it only comes out in the 
evening, possesses the phosplioreseent light, so that the 
male may he able to find it. Yet in the case of the 
LaniLpyris Italica both sexes shine, which is an instance of 
the natural luxury of the South. But a striking, because 
quite special, example of the kind of design we are speak- 
ing of is allorded by the discoveiy made by Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire, in liia Inst years, of the more exact nature of tlie 
sucking apparatus of the cetacea. Since all sucking 
requires the action of re.spiration, it can only take place 
in the respirable medium itself, and not under water, 
where, however, the sucking young of the whale hangs on 
to the teat) of the mother; now to meet this the whole 
mammary apparatus of the cetacea is so modified that it 
has became an iiijwting organ, and placed in the mouth 
of the young injects ihe milk into it without it requiring 
to suck. When, ou the contrary, the individual that 
affords essential lielp to another belongs to an entirely 
different species, and eTen to another kingdom of nature, 
we will douht this external design just as in unorganised 
nature ; unless it is evident that the maintenance of the 
species depends upon it. But this is the case with many 
plants whose fructification only takes place by means of 
insects, which either hear the pollen to the stigma or bend 
the stamina to the pistil The common barberry, many 
kinds of ii'i,s, and AnstohcMa Ghmaiitir, cannot fructify 
tliemselves at all without the help of insects {Gkr. Gour. 
Sprcrigel, Untdeektes Geheimniss. &c, 1793; Wildenow, 
Grundriss der Krauierkumh, 353). Very many dioeeia, 
monoecia, and polygamia are in the same position. The 
reciprocal supiiort which the plant and the insect worlds 
receive from each other will be found admirably described 
in Burdach’s large Physiology, vol. i. § 263. He very 
beautifully adds: “This is no mechanical assistance, no 
uiake-fjhift, as if nature had made the plants yester- 
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flay, and had committed an error which she tries to 
correct to-day tliiougJi the insect; it is rather a deep- 
lying sympathy beiweeu the plant and the animal worlds. 
It ought to reveal the identity of tiie two. Both, children 
of one mother, ought to subsist with each other and through 
each other.” And further on: "But the organised world 
stands in such a sympathy with the unorganised world 
also,” &c. A proof of this consensus natmeo is also 
afforded liy tlie ohservntiou communicated in the second 
volume nt the “Introduction into Entomology” by Kirby 
and IdiiPiice, that the iirsect eggs tlnit pass tlie winter 
attaclxed I0 Llic twig.sof the tree.s, wliicli serve as nourish- 
ment for ilji'li’ larva?, arc liatched exactly at the time at 
whioh the twig Inids; thus, for example, the aphis of the 
birch a month earlier than that 01 the ash. Similarly, 
that the insoots of perennial piant.s jxass tlie winter upon 
these as eggs; hut tliose of nune annuals, since they can- 
not do this, ill the .state of pnpm. 

Three great men have entirely rejected teleology, or the 
exidanatiou from linal c-.aises, and many small men liave 
echoed them. These three are, Lucretius, Bacon of Ycru- 
1 am, and Spinoza. But in the case of all three we know 
clearly enough the source of this aversion, iiaiatdy, that 
they regarded it as inseparable from speculative theology, 
of wbich, however, they entertained so great a distru.sb 
^whicb Bacon indeed prudently souglit to conceal) that 
they wanted to give it a wide berth. We find Leibnitz 
also entirely involved in this prejudice, for, witli cliarac- 
teristic naivete, he expresses it as something self-evident 
in his Lettre d M. Niraise {Spinozee op. ed Paulus, vol. ii. p. 
672) : “ Les causes finales, 010 ce qici estla mSim clwse, la, con- 
sideration de la, sagesse di/vine dans Vordre des chases.” (The 
devil also m^me chose !) At the same point of view we 
find, indeed, Englishmen even at the present day. The 
Bridgewater-Treatis e-men — Lord Brougham, &c. — nay, 
even Eichard Owen also, in his " Ustdohgie Qompariefi 
thinks precisely as Leibnitz, which I have already found 
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fault witli in the first volmno. To all these teleology is 
at once also theology, and at every instance of design 
recognised in nature, instead of thinking and learning to 
understand nature, they hrenk at once into the childish 
cry, “ Design ! design ! ” then strike up the refrain of their 
old wives’ philosophy, and stop their ears against all 
rational arguments, such as, however, the great Eume has 
already advanced against themd 

The ignorance of the Kantian philosophy now, after 
seventy years, whicli is really a disgrace lo Englishmen of 
learning, is principally responsible for this whole outcast 
position of the Euglish ; and this iguorauce, again, depends, 
at least in great tueasuve, upon the nefarious iuiiueuce of 
the detestable English clergy, with whom stultification of 
every kind is a thing after their own hearts, so that only 
they may he able still to liold the English nation, other- 
wise so intelligent, involved in the most degrading 
bigotry ; therefore, inspired by the basest obscurantism, 
they oppose with all their might the education of the 
people, the investigation of nature, nay, the advancement 
of all human knowledge in general ; and both by means 
of their connections ;iud by means of their scandalous, 
unwarrantable wealth, which increases the misery of the 
people, they extend their influence even to university 
teachers and authors, who accordingly (for example, Th. 
Brown, " On Cause and Effect ”) resort to suppressions 
and perversions of every kind simply in order to avoid op- 
posing even in a distant manner that “ cold superstition ” 
(as Piickler very happily designates their religion, or the 
current arguments in its favour). 

1 Let me here remark in passing his “Dialogues on Natural Reli- 
that, judging from the tTorinaii litu- gion." There one sees him in his 
rature sinoo Kant, one would neces- gre.atiiess, and these, together with 
snrily believe that Hume's whole ICssay 21 “ Of National Oharaoters,” 
wisdom had consisttd in his obvi- are the writings on account of which 
oiisly false scepticism with regard to — I know of nothing that says more 
the law of causality, for this alone for his fame — even to the present 
13 everywhero refeired to. In order day, he is sverywheta hated by the 
to Imow Hume one must read his English clergy, 

'* Natural History of Religion ” and 
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But., on the other hand, the three great men of whom 
we are speaking, since they lived long before the dawn of 
the Kantian philosophy, are to be pardoned for their 
distrust of teleology on account of its origin; yet even 
Voltaire regarded the physico- theological proof as irrefu- 
table. In order, however, to go into this somewhat more 
fully; first of all, the polemic of Lucretius (iv. 824-858) 
against teleology is so crude and clumsy that it refute,s 
itself and convinces us of the opposite. But as regards 
Bacon (JDe atiffm. scient., iii. 4), he makes, in the first 
place, no distinction with reference to the use of final 
causes between organised and unorganised nature (which 
is yet just the puucipal matter), for, in his examples of 
final causes, lie mixes the two up together. Tlien he 
banishes final causes from physics to metaphysics; but 
the latter is for him, as it is still for many at the present 
day, identical with speculative theology. From this, then, 
he regards final causes as inseparable, and goes so far in 
this respect that he blames Aristotle because he has made 
great u^o of final causes, yet without connecting them 
with speculative theology (which I shall have occasion 
immediately especially to praise). Fmally, Spinoza {Mh. i. 
prop. 36, appendix) makes it abundantly clear that he 
identifies teleology so entirely with physico-theology, 
against which he expresses himself with bitterness, that 
he explains Natnm nihil frustra agere : hoa est, quod in 
usum hominum non sii .• similarly, Omnia naturalia tanquam 
ad suium, uUla media considerant, et eredwnt aliquem alium 
esse, qui ilia media paraveritj and also: Sino statuerwit, 
JDeos 07 nnia in usum hominum /ecisse et dirigere. Upon 
this, then, he bases his assertion ; Naturam finem nuUmn 
sibi prmfixwm hcihere et omnes causas finales nihil, nisi hu- 
mana esse figmenta. His aim merely was to block the 
path of theism ; and lie had quite rightly recognised the 
physico-theological proof as its strongest weapon. But it 
was reserved for Kant really to refute this proof, and for 
me to give the correct exposition of its material, whereby 
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I have satisfied the maxim: JSst enim verum index sui ei 
falsi. But Spinoza did not know how else to help himself 
but by the desperate stroke of denying teleology itself, thus 
design in the works of nature — an assertion the monstrosity 
of which is at once evident to every one who has gained 
any accurate knowledge of organised nature. This limited 
point of view of Si)iuoza, together with liis complete igno- 
rance of nature, sufficiently prove liis entire incompetence 
in this matter, and the folly of those who, upon his autho- 
rity, believe they must judge contemptuously of final causes. 

Aristotle, who just here shows his brilliant side, con- 
trasts very advantageously with these modern philoso- 
phers. ITe goes unprejudiced to nature, knows of no 
physicO'theology—Buch a thing has never entered his 
mind, — and he has never looked at the world for the pur- 
pose of seeing ‘whether it was a bungled piece of work. 
He is in his heart pure from all this, for he also sets up 
hypotheses as to the origin of animals and men (JDe generat. 
anim., iii. 1 1) without lighting upon the physico-theological 
train of thought. He always says : “ 17 (/mo-i? -ttolu (natum 
facit'), never 57 vevoiTjrai, ” (nat^tra facia est). But after 
he has truly and diligently studied nature, he finds that it 
everywliere proceeds teleologically, and he says : “ /j.aTtjv 
optog-ev ovSev voiovaav rr/v ^vcriv ” (natumm nihil frustra 
facere cernimus), De respir., c. 10 ; and in the books, Be, par- 
tihus animalium, which are a comparative anatomy : OaSe 
nepcepiyov ovSev, oiire garpv i] (}>vcri^ nroiei. — 'H (ftvaK kveica 
Tov TTOtei travra, — Jlavra^ov Sc Xcyogev ToSe 'rovSe kvcKa, 
OTTou av (paivTjTai Tekos n, irpos 0 17 Kwpcn^ irepanei,' ware 
CLvaL (jiavcpov, drt ean tl toiovtov, d Sp Kai KoKovgev (j>vcri,v. 
Enet, TO amga oppavoV evexa tlvo<; yap CKaarov rcov goptccv, 
ogoico^ re tcai to dXor.” (Nihil supei-vacaneum, nihil fnistra 
natum facit.- — Ncturarei alkujus gratia facit uTnnia, — Rem 
auUm hanc cssc dlius gratia asserere uhigiic solemue, quotics 
finem inteUigimus ali(jiiem,in quern molus terminetitr ; quo- 
eirca cjusmodi aliquid esse constat, quod Naturam rocamus. 
Est tnim wrpits inst-ninientum: nam numirum U 7 nmq%wd^ 
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q^ie rei alicujus gratia est, turn vero totuvi ipsum.') At 
greater length, p. 633 and 645 of the Berlin quarto edition, 
and also De incessu auvmalium, c. 2 ; “‘H rf>vai<; ovSev •jrot.ei 
fjLa'T'qv, aW’ aei, e/c rtov evSey^ofjuevmv Ty ovcrui, nrept eicaarov 
762/0? ^0)012 TO apLcrrov." (Natura nihil frustra facit, sed 
semper ex iis, quce cuiqtie animalium, generis essevtice con- 
iingunt, id quod optimum est.) But he expressly recom- 
mends teleology at the end of the books De generatione, 
animalium, and blames Democritus for having denied it, 
which is just what Bacon, in his prejudice, praises in him. 
Itspecially, however, in the “ Physica,” ii. 8, p. 198, Aristotle 
speaks ex pro/esso of final causes, and establishes them as 
the true ijiiuciide of the investigation of nature. In fact, 
every good and regular mind must, in consideiing orga- 
nised nature, hit upon teleology, hut unless it is determined 
by the preconceived opinions, by no means either upon 
physico-theologyor upon the anthropo- teleology condemned 
by Spinoza. 'With regard to Aristotle generally, I wish fur- 
ther to draw attention to the f.ict here, that his teaching, 
so far as it concerns unorganised nature, is very defective 
and unserviceable, as in the fundamental conceptions of 
mechanics and physics he accepts tlie most gross errors, 
which is the less pardonable, since before him the Pythago- 
reans and Empedocles had been upon the right path and had 
taught much better. Empedocles indeed, as we learn from 
Aristotle’s second book, Be caslo (a. i, p. 282}), had already 
gi'usped the conception of a tangential force arising from 
rotation, and counteracting gravity, which Aristotle again 
rejects. Quite the reverse, however, is Tiristotle’s relatiou to 
the investigation of organised nature. This is his field; here 
the wealth of his knowledge, the keenness of his observa- 
tion, nay, sometimes the depth of his insight, astonish us, 
Thus, to give just one example, he already knew the an- 
tagonism in which in the ruminants tlie horns and the 
teeth of the upper jaw stand to each other, on account of 
which, therefore, the latter 1110 wanting where the former 
are found, and conversely (Be partib. anim., iii. 2). Hence 
then, also his correct estimation of final causes, 
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ON INSTINCT AND MECHANICAL TENDENCY. 

It is as if nature had wished, in the mechanical tendencies 
of animals, to give the investigator an illustrative com- 
mentary upon her works, according to final causes and 
the admirable design of her organised productions whiob 
is thereby introduced. For these mechanical tendencies 
show most clearly that creatures can work with the 
greatest decision and definiteness towards an end which 
they do not know, nay, of which they have no idea. 
Such, for instance, is the bird’s nest, the spider’s web, 
the ant-lion’s pitfall, the ingenious bee-hive, the mar- 
vellous termite dwelling, &c., at least for those individual 
animals that carry them out for the first time ; for neither 
the form of the perfected work nor the use of it can be 
known to them. Precisely so, however, does orgemising 
nature work; and therefore in the preceding chapter I 
gave the paradoxical explanation of the final cause, that 
it is a motive which acts without being known. An^ 
as in working from mechanical tendency that which is 
active is evidently and confessedly the mil, so is it also 
really the will which is active in the working of organ- 
ising nature. 

One might say, the will of animal creatures is set in 
motion in two different ways : either by motivation or by 
instinct ; thus from without, or from within ; by an exter- 
nal occasion, or by an internal tendency ; the former is 
explicable because it lies before us without, the latter is 
inexplicable because it is merely internal. But, more 
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closely considered, the contrast between the two is not so 
sharp, indeed ultimately it runs back into a difference of 
degree. The motive also only acts under the assumption 
of an inner tendency, i.e., a definite quality of will which 
is called its characier. The motive in each ease only gives 
to this a definite direction — individualises it for the con- 
crete case. So also instinct, although a definite tendency 
of the will, does not act entirely, like a spring, from 
within ; but it also waits for some external circumstance 
necessarily demanded for its action, which at least deter- 
mines the time of its manifcatation ; such is, for the 
migrating bird, the season of the year; for the bird that 
builds its nest, the fact of pregnancy and the presence of 
the material for the nest ; for the bee it is, for the begin- 
ning of the structure, the basket or the hollow tree, and 
foi' the following work many individually appearing cir- 
cumstances ; for the spider, it is a well-adapted corner ; 
for the caterpillar, the suitable leaf ; for egg-laying in- 
sects, the for the most part very specially determined and 
often rare place, where the hatched larvae will at once 
find their nourishment, and so on. It follows from this 
that in works of mechanical tendency it is primarily the 
instinct of these animals that is active, yet subordinated 
also to their intellect. The instinct gives the universal, 
the rule; the intellect the particular, the application, in 
that it directs the detail of the execution, in which there- 
fore^ the work of these animals clearly adapts itself to 
the circumstances of the existing case. According to all 
this, the difference between instinct and mere character is 
to he fixed thus: Instinct is a character which is only 
set in motion by a g^uite specially determined motive, and 
on this account the action that proceeds from it is always 
exactly of the same kind ; while the character which is 
possessed by every species of animal and every individual 
man is certainly a permanent and unalterable quality of 
wni, which can yet be set in motion by very different 
motives, and adapts itself to these ; and on account of 
VOL. in, G 
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this the action proceeding from it may, according to its 
material quality, be very different, but yet will always 
hear the stamp of the same character, and will therefore 
express and reveal this ; so that for the knowledge of this 
character the material quality of the action in which it ap- 
pears is essentially a matter of indifference. Accordingly 
we might explain instinct as a character which is beyond 
all measure one-sided and strictly determined. It follows 
from this exposition that being determined by mere moti- 
vation presupposes a certain width of the sphere of know- 
ledge, and consequently a more fully developed intellect : 
therefore it is peculiar to the higher animals, quite pre- 
emiaeatly, however, to man ; whhe being determined by 
instinct only demands as much intellect as is necessary 
to apprehend the one quite specially determined motive, 
which alone and exclusively becomes the occasion for the 
manifestation of the instinct. Therefore it is found in the 
case of an exceedingly limited sphere of knowledge, and 
consequently, as a rule, and in the highest degree, only 
in animals of the lower classes, especially insects. Since, 
accordingly, the actions of these animals only require 
an exceedingly simple and small motivation from with- 
out, the medium of this, thus the intellect or the brain, 
is very slightly developed in them, and their outward 
actions are for the most part under the same guidance 
as the inner, follow upon mere stimuli, physiological 
functions, thus the ganglion system. This is, them, in 
their case excessively developed ; their principal nerve- 
stem runs under the belly in the form of two cords, which 
at every limb of the body form a ganglion little inferior 
to the brain in size, and, according to Cuvier, this nerve- 
stem is an analogue not so ranch of the spinal cord as of the 
great sympathetic nerve. According to all this, instinct 
and action through mere motivation, stand in a certain 
antagonism, in consequence of which the former has its 
maximum in insects, and the latter in man, and the 
actuation of other animals lies between the two in mani- 
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fold gradations according as in each, the cerebral or the 
ganglion system is preponderatingly developed. Just 
because the instinctive action and the ingenious con- 
trivances of insects are principally directed from the 
ganglion system, if we regard them as proceeding from 
tlie brain alone, and wish to explain them accordingly, we 
fall into absurdities, because we then apply a false key. 
The same circumstance, however, imparts to their action 
a remarkable likeness to that of somnambulists, which 
indeed is also explained as arising from the fact that, 
instead of the brain, the sympathetic nerve has under- 
taken the conduct of the outward actions also ; insects 
are accordingly, to a certain extent, natural somnambulists. 
Things which we cannot get at directly we must make 
comprehensible to ourselves by means of an analogy. 
What has just been referred to will accomplish this in a 
high degree when assisted by the fact that in Kieser’s “ Tel- 
lurismus” (vol. ii. p. 250) a case is mentioned “in which 
the command of the mesmerist to the somnambulist to 
perform a definite action in a waking state was carried 
out by him when he awoke, without remembering the 
command.” Thus it was as if he must perform that 
action without rightly knowing why. Certainly this has 
the greatest resemblance to what goes on in the case of 
mechanical instincts in insects. The young spider feels 
that it must spin its web, although it neither knows nor 
understands the aim of it. We are also reminded here of 
the dmmon of Socrates, on account of which he had the 
feeling that he must leave undone some action expected 
of him, or lying near him, without knowing why — for his 
prophetic dream about it was forgotten. We have in our 
own day quite well-authenticated cases analogous to this ; 
therefore I only briefly caU these to mind. One had 
taken his passage on a ship, but when it was about to 
sail he positively would not go on board without being 
conscious of a reason ; — the ship went down. Another - 
goes with companions to a powder magazine / when he 
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has arrived in its vicinity he absolutely will not go any 
further, hut turns hastily back, seized with anxiety he 
knows not why ; — the magazine blown up. A third upon 
the ocean feels moved one night, witliout any reason, not 
to undress, but lays himself on the bed in his clothes and 
boots, and even with his spectacles on ; — in the night the 
ship goes on lire, and he is among the few who save them- 
.selvcs in the boat. All this depends upon the dull after- 
effect of forgotten fatidical dreams, and gives us the key 
to an analogous understanding of instinct and mechanical 
tendencies. 

On the other hand, as has been said, the mechanical 
tendencies of insects reflect much light upon the working of 
the unconscious will in the inner functions of the organism 
and in its construction. For without any difficulty we can 
see in the ant-hill or the beehive the picture of an organism 
explained and brought to the light of knowledge. In this 
sense Eurdaoh says {Physiologie,yol. ii. p. 22) ; “ The forma- 
tion and depositing of the eggs is the part of the queen- 
bee, and the care for the cultivation of them falls to the 
workers ; thus iu the former the ovary, and in the latter 
the uterus, is individualised.” In the insect society, as in 
the animal organism, the vita propria of each part is 
subordinated to the life of the whole, and the care for the 
whole precedes that for particular existence ; indeed the 
latter is only conditionally willed, the former Tincon- 
ditionaUy ; I therefore the individuals are even sacrificed 
occasionally for the whole, as we allow a limb to he 
taken off in order to save the whole body. /Thus, for 
example, if tlie path is closed by water against the march 
of the ants, those in front boldly throw themselves in 
until their corpses are heaped up into a dam for those 
that follow. /'When the drones have become useless they 
are stung td death, Two queens in the hive are sur- 
rounded, and nrrast fight with each other till one of them 
loses its life. The ant-mother bites its own wings off after 
it has been impregnated, for they would only he a hindrance 
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to it in tlie work that ia before it of tending the new 
family it is about to found under the earth (Kirby and 
Spence, vol. i.) As the liver will do nothing more than 
secrete gall for the service of the digestion, nay, will only 
itself exist for this end — and so with every other part — the 
working bees also will do nothing more than collect honey, 
secrete wax, and make cells for the brood of tlie q^ueen ; the 
drones nothing more than impregnate ; the queen nothing 
but deposit eggs ; thus all the parts work only for the 
maintenance of the whole which alone is the unconditional 
end, just like the parts of the organism. The difference is 
merely that in the organism the will acts perfectly blindly 
in its primary oonditiou ; in the insect society, on the other 
hand, the thing goes on already in the light of knowledge, 
to which, however, a decided co-operation and individual 
choice is only left in the accidents of detail, where it gives 
assistance and adopts what has to be carried out to the 
circumstances. But the insects will the end as a whole 
without knowing it ; just Mice organised nature wmrking 
according to final causes; even the choice of the means 
is not as a whole left to their knowledge, hut only the 
more detailed disposition of them. Just on this account, 
however, their action is by no means automatic, which 
becomes most distinctly visible if one opposes obstacles to 
their action. For example, the caterpillar spins itself in 
leaves without knowing the end ; hut if we destroy the 
web !it skilfully repairs it. Bees adapt their hive at the 
first to the existing circumstances, and subsequent mis- 
fortunes, such as intentional destruction, they meet in the 
way most suitable to the special case (Kirby and Spence, 
IntTochio. to llntomol, ; Huber, Des abeilles). Such things 
excite onr astonishment, because the apprehension of the 
circumstances and the adaptation to these is clearly a 
matter of knowledge ; while we believe them capable once 
for all of the most ingenious preparation for the coming 
race and the distant future, well knowing that in this 
they are not guided by knowledge, for a forethought of 
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that kind proceeding from knowledge demands an activity 
of the brain rising to the level of reason. On the other 
hand, the intellect even of the lower animals is sufficient 
for the modifying and arranging of the particular case 
according to the existing or appearing circumstances ; be- 
cause, guided by instinct, it has only to fill up the gaps 
which this leaves. Thus we see ants carry off their larvee 
whenever the place is too damp, and bring them back 
again when it becomes dry. They do not know the aim 
of this, thus are not guided in it by knowledge ; but the 
choice of the time at which the place is no longer suitable 
for the larvae, and also of the place to which they now 
bring them, is left to their knowledge. I wish here also 
to mention a fact which some one related to me verbally 
from his own experience, though I have since found that 
Burdach quotes it from Gleditsch. The latter, in order to 
test the burying-beetle {Necrophorus vespillo), had tied a 
dead frog lying upon the ground to a string, the upper 
end of which was fastened to a stick stuck obliquely in the 
ground. Now after several burying-beetles had, according 
to their custom, undermined the frog, it could not, as they 
expected, sink into the ground; after much perplexed 
running hither and thither they undermined the stick 
also. To this assistance rendered to instinct, and that 
repairing of the works of mechanical tendency, we find in 
the organism the healing fower of nature analogous, which 
not only heals wounds, replacing even bone and nerve 
substance, hut, if through the injury of a vein or nerve 
branch a connection is interrupted, opens a new connec- 
tion by means of enlargement of other veins or nerves, nay, 
perhaps even by producing new branches ; which further 
makes some other part or function take the place of a dis- 
eased part or function ; in the case of the loss of an eye 
sharpens the other, or in the case of the loss of one of the 
senses sharpens all the rest; which even sometimes closes 
an intestinal wound, in itself fatal, by the adhesion of the 
mesentery or the peritoneum ; in short, seeks to meet every 
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injury and every disturbance in the most ingenious manner, 
If, on the other hand, the injury is quite incurable, it 
hastens to expedite death, and indeed the more so the 
higher is the species of the organism, thus the greater its 
sensibility. Even this has its analogue in the instinct of 
insects. The wasps, for instance, who through the whole 
summer have with great care and labour fed their larvae 
on the produce of theii- plundering, but now, in October, 
see the last generation of them facing starvation, sting 
them to death (Kirby and Spence, vol. i. p. 374). Kay, 
still more curious and special analogies may be found ; for 
example, this : if the female humble-bee (Apis terrestris, 
lomhjlius) lays eggs, the working humble-bees are seized 
with a desire to devour them, which lasts from six to eight 
hours and is satisfied unless the mother keeps them off 
and carefully guards the eggs. But after this time the 
working humble-bees show absolutely no inclination to 
eat the eggs even when offered to them ; on the contrary, 
they now become the zealous tenders and nourishers of 
the larvse now being hatched out. This may without 
violence be taken as an analogue of children’s complaints, 
especially teething, in which it is just the future nourishers 
of the organism making an attack upon it which so often 
costs it its life. The consideration of all these analogies 
between organised life and the instinct, together with the 
mechanical tendencies of the lower animals, serves ever 
mofe to confirm the conviction that the will is the basis 
of the one as of the other, for it shows here also the 
subordinate r 61 e of knowledge in the action of the will, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, confined, and sometimes 
wanting altogether. 

But in yet another respect instincts and the animal 
organisation reciprocally illustrate each other; through 
the anticipation of the future which appears in both. By 
means of instincts and mechanical tendencies animals 
caie for the satisfaction of wants which they do not yet 
feel, nay, not only for their own wants, but even for those 
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of tlie future brood. Tlius they work for an end which is 
as yet unknown to them. This goes so far, as I have 
illustrated by the example of the Bombex in “ The Will in 
Nature ” (second edit, p. 45, third edit. p. 47), that they 
pursue and kill in advance the enemies of their future eggs. 
In the same way we see the future wants of an animal, its 
prospective ends, anticipated in its whole corporisation by 
the organised implements for their attainment and satis- 
faction ; from which, then, proceeds that perfect adapta- 
tion of the stiuctnre of every animal to its manner of life, 
that equijiment of it with the needful weapons to attack 
its prey and to ward off its enemies, and that calculation 
of its whole form with reference to the element and the 
surroundings in wliicli it has to appear as a pursuer, wliich 
I have fully described in my u'ork on the will in nature 
under the rubric " Comparative Anatomy.” All these 
anticipations, both in the instinct and in the organisation 
of animals, wo might bring under the conception of a 
knowledge a priori, if knowledge lay at their foundation at 
all. But this is, as we have shown, not the case. Tlieir 
source lies deeper than the sphere of knowledge, in the 
will as the thing in itself, which as such remains free even 
from the fwms of knowledge ; therefore with reference to 
it time has no significance, consequently the future lies 
as near it as the present. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIl.^ 

CITAEAGTEIIISATION OF THE WILL TO LIVE, 

Our second book closed wiUi the question as to the goal 
and aim of that will which had shown itself to be the 
inner nature of all things in the world. The following 
remarks seiu^e to .supidoracnt the answer to this ques- 
tion given tliere in gcneial terms, for they lay down the 
character of the will as a whole. 

Such a characterisation is possible because we have 
recognised as the inner nature of the world something 
thoroughly real and empirically given. On the other 
hand, the very name " woiid-sonl,” by which many have 
denoted that inner being, gives instead of this a mere ms 
mtionis ; for " soul” signifies an individual unity of con- 
sciousness which clearly does not belong to that nature, 
and in general, since the conception "soul” supposes 
knowing and willing in inseparable connection and yet 
independent of the animal organism, it is not to be justi- 
fied, and therefore not to be used. The word should never 
be applied except in a metaphorical sense, for it is much 
more insidious than or anima, which signify breath. 

Much more unsuitable, however, is the way in which 
so-called pantheists express themselves, whose whole 
philosophy consists chiefly in this, that they call the inner 
nature of the world, which is unknown to them, “ God ; " 
by which indeed they imagine they have achieved much. 
According to this, then, the world would he a theophany. 
But let one only look at it : this world of constantly needy 
^ This chapter is connected with § 29 of the first volume- 
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creatures, ■who contimie for a time only by devouring one 
another, fulfil their existence in anxiety and "want, and often 
suffer terrible miseries, till at last they fall into the arms of 
death ; whoever distinctly looks upon this will allow that 
Aristotle was right in saying : “ r] (j^vcroi haifiovia,, dXX ov 
Beta ecrn ” {Natura dmmonia, est, non divina), Be divinat,, 
c. 2, p. 463 ; nay, he will be obliged to confess that a 
God who could think of changing Himself into such a 
world as this must certainly have been tormented by the 
devil. I Icnow well that the pretended philosophers of 
this century follow Spinoza in this, and think themselves 
thereby justified. But Spinoza had special reasons for 
thus naming his one substance, in order, namely, to pre- 
serve at least the word, although not the thing. The 
stake of Giordano Bruno and of Vanini was still fresh 
in the memory; they also had been sacrificed to that 
God for whose honour incomparably more human sacri- 
fices have bled than on the altars of all heathen gods of 
both hemispheres together. If, then, Spinoza calls the 
world God, it is exactly the same thing as when Eousseau 
in the “ Gontrat social,” constantly and throughout denotes 
the people by the word le somerain ; we might also com- 
pare it with this, that once a prince who intended to 
abolish the nobility in his land, in order to rob no one 
of his own, hit upon the idea of ennobling all his subjects. 
Those philosophers of our day have certainly one other 
ground for the nomenclature we are speaking of, but it 
is no more substantial. In their philosophising they all 
start, not from the world or our consciousness of it, but 
from God, as something given and known ; He is not their 
gucesitum, but their datum. If they were boys I would 
then explain to them that this is a petitio principii, bub 
they know this as well as I do. But since Kant has 
shown that the path of the earlier dogmatism, which pro- 
ceeded honestly, the path from the world to a God, does 
not lead there, these gentlemen now imagine they have 
found a fine way of escape and made it cunningly. WiU 
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the reader of a later age pardon me for detaining him 
with persona of whom he has never heard. 

Every glance at the world, to explain which is the task 
of the philosopher, confirms and proves that will to live, 
far from being an arbitrary hypostasis or an empty word, 
is the only true expression of its inmost nature. Every- 
thing presses and strives towards eoaistence, if possible 
organised existence, i.e., li/e, and after that to the highest 
possible grade of it. In animal nature it then becomes 
apparent that will to live is the keynote of its being, its 
one unchangeable and unconditioned quality. Let any 
one consider this universal desire for life, let him see the 
infinite willingness, facility, and exuberance with which 
the win to live presses impetuously into existence under 
a mdlion forms everywhere and at every moment, by 
means of fructification and of germs, nay, when these are 
wanting, by means of generatio cequivoca, seizing every 
opportunity, eagerly grasping for itself every material 
capable of life : and then again let him cast a glance at 
its fearful alarm and wild rebellion when in any parti- 
cular phenomenon it must pass out of existence; espe- 
cially when this takes place with distinct consciousness. 
Then it is precisely the same as if in this single pheno- 
menon the whole world would be annihilated for ever, 
and the whole being of this threatened living thing is at 
once transformed into the most desperate struggle against 
cleath and resistance to it./^Look, for example, at the 
incredible anxiety of a man in danger of his life, the 
rapid and serious participation in this of every witness of 
it, and the boundless rejoicing at his deliverance,/Look 
at the rigid terror with which a sentence of death is 
heard, the profound awe with which we regard the pre- 
parations for carrying it out, and the heartrending com- 
passion which seizes us at the execution itself. We 
would then suppose there was something quite different in 
question than a few less years of an empty, sad existence, 
embittered by troubles of every kind, and always un- 
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certain : we would rather be amazed that it was a matter 
of any consequrncc whether one attained a few yearc 
earlier to the place where after an ephemeral existence 
he has billions of years to be. In such phenomena, then, 
it beconie.s visible that I am right in declaring that the will 
to Um is that which cannot be further explained, but lies 
at the foundation of all explanations, and that this, far 
from being an empty word, like the absolute, the infinite, 
the idea, and similar expressions, is the most real thing 
we know, nay, the Irernel of reality itself. 

But if now, abstracting for a while from tliis interpreta- 
tion drawn from our inner being, we place ourselves as 
strangers over against nature, in order to comprehend it 
objectively, wc find that from the grade of organised life 
upwards it has only one intention — that of the maintenance 
of the s'peem. To this end it works, through the immense 
superfiuity of germs, through the urgent vehcrnonce of the 
sexual instinct, through its willingness to adapt itself to all 
circumstances and opportunities, even to the production of 
ba.stards, and through the instinctive maternal affection, 
the strength of which is so great that in many kinds of 
animals it even outweighs self-love, so that the mother 
sacrifices her life iu order to preserve that of the young. 
The individual, on the contrary, has for nature only an 
indirect value, only so far as it is the means of maintain- 
ing the species. Apart from this its existence is to nature 
a matter of indifference; indeed nature even leads it to 
destruction as soon as it has ceased to be useful for this 
end. Why the individual exists would thus be clear ; but 
why does the species itself exist! That is a question 
which nature when considered merely objectively cannot 
answer. Por in vain do we seek by contemplating her foi 
an end of this restless striving, this ceaseless pressing intc 
existence, this anxious care for the maintenance of the 
species. The strength and time of the individuals are con- 
sumed in the effort to procure sustenance '^6' 

and their young, and are only just’suffioient, sometimes ever 
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not sufficient, for this. Even if here and there a surplus 
of strength, and therefore of comfort — in the case of the 07 ie 
rational species also of knowledge — remains, this is much 
too insignificant to pass for the end of that whole process 
of nature. The whole thing, when regarded thus purely 
objectively, and indeed as extraneous to us, looks as if 
nature was only concerned that of all her (Platonic) Ideas, 
ie., permanent forms, none should he lost. Accordingly, 
as if she had so thoroughly satisfied herself with the fortu- 
nate discovery and combination of these Ideas (for which 
the three preceding occasions on which she stocked the 
earth’s surface with animals were only the preparation), 
that now her only feiir is lest any one of these beautiful 
fancies should be lost, i.e., lest any one of these forms 
should disappear from time and the causal series. For 
the individuals are fleeting as the water in the brook ; the 
Ideas, on the contrary, are joermanent, like its eddies : but 
the exhaustion of the water uould also do away with the 
eddies. We would have to stop at this unintelligible view if 
nature were known to us only from without, thus were given 
us merely objectively, and we accepted it as it is compre- 
hended by knowledge, and also as sprung from knowledge, 
i.e., in the sphere of the idea, and were therefore obliged 
to confine ourselves to this province in solving it. But 
the case is otherwise, and a glance at any rate is afforded 
ns into the interior of nature; inasmuch as this is nothing 
else than onr own inner being, which is precisely where 
nature, arrived at the highest grade to which its striving 
could work itself up, is now by the light of knowledge 
found directly in self-consciousness. Here the will shows 
itself to us as something toto genera different from the idea, 
in which nature appears unfolded in all her (Platonic) 
Ideas ; and it now gives us, at one stroke, the explanation 
which could never be found upon the objective path of the 
idea. Thus the subjective here gives the key for the ex- 
position of the objective. In order to recognise, as some- 
thing original and unconditioned, that exceedingly strong 
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tendency of all animals and men to retain life and carry 
it on as long as possible — a tendency wbich was set forth 
above as characteristic of the subjective, or of the will — it 
is necessary to make clear to ourselves that this is by no 
means the result of any objective knoivledge of the worth 
of life, but is independent of all knowledge ; or, in other- 
words, that those beings exhibit themselves, not as drawn 
from in front, but as impelled from behind. 

If with this intention we first of all review the inter- 
minable series of animals, consider the infinite variety of 
their forms, as they exhibit themselves always differently 
modified according to their element and manner of life, 
and also ponder the inimitable ingenuity of their atructnre 
and mechanism, which is carried out with equal perfection 
in every individual ; and finally, if we take into considera- 
tion the incredible expenditure of strength, dexterity, pru- 
dence, and activity which every animal has ceaselessly to 
make through its whole life ; if, approaching the matter 
more closely, we contemplate the untiring diligence of 
wretched little ants, the marvellous and ingenious industry 
of the bees, or observe how a single buryiug-beetle {Wecro- 
‘pJionis vespillo) buries a mole of forty times its own size in 
two days in order to deposit its eggs in it and insure nour- 
ishment for the future brood {Qleditsoh, Fliysih. Bot. (Ekon, 
Abhandl., iii, 220), at the same time calling to mind how 
the life of most insects is nothing but ceaseless labour to 
prepare food and an abode for the future brood which will 
arise from their eggs, and which then, after they have 
consumed the food and passed through the chrysalis state, 
enter upon life merely to begin again from the beginning 
the same labour ; then also how, like this, the life of the 
birds is for the most part taken up with their distant and 
laborious migrations, then with the building of their nests 
and the collecting of food for the brood, which itself has 
to play the same rfile the following year ; and so aU work 
constantly for the future, which afterwards makes bank- 
rupt ; — then we cannot avoid looking round for the reward 
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of all this skill and trouble, for tbe end which these ani- 
mals have before their eyes, which strive so ceaselessly — 
in short, we are driven to ask : What is the result ? what is 
attained by the animal existence which demands such in- 
, finite preparation ? And there is nothing to point to but 
the satisfaction of hunger and the sexual instinct, or in any 
case a little momentary comfort, as it falls to the lot of 
each animal individual, now and then in the intervals of its 
endless need and struggle. If we place the two together, the 
indescribable ingenuity of the preparations, the enormous 
abundance of the means, and the insufficiency of what is 
thereby aimed at and attained, the insight presses itself 
upon us that life is a business, the proceeds of which are 
very far from covering the cost of it. This becomes most 
evident in some animals of a specially simple manner of 
life. Take, for example, the .mole, that unwearied worker. 
To dig with all its might with its enormous shovel claws 
is the occupation of its whole life; constant night sur- 
rounds it ; its embryo eyes only make it avoid the light. 
It alone is truly an animal nocturnum; not eats, owls, 
and bats, who see by night. But what, now, does it 
attain by this life, full of trouble and devoid of pleasure ? 
Tood and the begetting of its kind ; thus only the means of 
carrying on and beginning anew tlie same doleful course 
in new individuals. In such examples it becomes clear 
that there is no proportion between the cares and troubles 
oJ-life and the results or gain of it. The consciousness of 
the world of perception gives a certain appearance of 
objective worth of existence to the life of those animals 
which can see, although in their case this consciousness 
is entirely subjective and limited to the influence of 
motives upon them. But the hlind mole, with its per- 
fect organisation and ceaseless activity, limited to the 
alternation of insect larvae and hunger, makes the dis- 
proportion of the means to the end apparent. In this 
respect the consideration of the animal world left to itself 
in lands uninhabited by men is also specially instruc- 
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tive. A beautiful picture of this, and of the suffering 
which nature prepares for herself without the interference 
of man, is given by Humboldt in his “ AnsiclUen der 
Natur ” (second edition, p. 30 et seq.) ; nor does he neglect 
to cast a glance (p. 44) at the analogous suffering of the 
human race, always and eveiywhere at variance with 
itself. Yet in the simple and easily surveyed life of the 
brutes the emptiness and vanity of the struggle of the 
whole phenoineiioii is more easily grasped. The variety of 
the organisations, the ingenuity of the means, whereby each 
IS adapted to its element and its prej'" contrasts here dis- 
tinctly with the want of any lasting final aim ; instead of 
which there presents itself only momentary comfort, fleet- 
ing pleasure conditioned by wants, much and long sufier- 
ing, constant stiife, Icllum omnium, e&oh. one both a huiitei 
and hunted, pressure, want, need, and an.viety, shrieking 
and howling ; and this goes on m secula semlonm, or till 
once again the crust of the planet breaks. Yungbalin 
relates that he saw in J ava a plain far as the eye could 
reach entirely covered with skeletons, and took it for a 
battlefield ; they were, however, merely the skeletons of 
large turtles, five feet long and three feet broad, and the 
same height, which come this way out of the sea in order 
to lay their eggs, and are then attacked by wild dogs 
(Oanis vutiluns), who with their united strength lay them 
on their backs, strip off their lower armour, that is, the 
small shell of the stomach, and so devour them aliye. 
But often then a tiger pounces upon the dogs. How all 
this misery repeats itself thousands and thousands of times, 
year out, year in, Tor this, then, those turtles are born. 
Tor whose guilt must they suffer this torment ? Where- 
fore the whole scene of horror 1 To this the only answer 
is : it is thus that the will to .live olgectifies itself/ Let one 

1 In the Sikle, 10 th April ibsq, vieut de p.ircouiir plusieura pro- 
there appe-ira, very beautifully ivut- viuces de I’lla de Java cite im 
ten, the dtoi-y of a squirrel that waa exemple remarqueable du pouvoir 
magio.iUy drawn by a serpent into faoinateur des serpens. La voyageur 
its very jaws : “ TJn voyageiir qui dout il est question oommeni^ait h 
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consider it well and comprehend it in all its objectifica- 
tions ; and then one will arrive at an understanding of its 
nature and of the world ; but not if one frames general 
conceptions and builds card houses out of them. The 
comprehension of the great drama of the objectification of 
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voulufc voir quelle issue aurait lo 
drame. La denouinent fut tragique. 
L'dcurouil ne tarda point it pousser 
un ori plaintif qui, pour tons ceux 
qui le oonnaissent, ddnote lo voisi- 
VOL. in. 


nage d'un serpent. II avuuga un 
peu, essaya de veoiiler, revint encore 
en avaut, tllchu de retouiuer en 
.irrifsre. Mais -s’approcha toujours 
plus du reptile. La couleuvre, 
loulee eu spualo, la tiite au dessus 
lies amieaux, et immobile coinme un 
iiiorcoau do liois, na le quitt.'iit pas 
du reg.ird. L’dcureuil, do Ih.iiiche 
on branchc, et desoondaiit toujours 
plits has, arriv.i jusqu'h la partie 
nuo du tnmo. Alors lo pauvre 
animal ne tenta murae plus de fuir 
lo danger. Attird par une puissanot 
invincible, et comnie poiissd p.ir le 
vortige, 11 se prdoipila dans la gueule 
du serpent, qui s’ouvrit tout h, coup 
ddmesurdinent pour le reoevoir. 
Autant la couleuvre avait dtd inerte 
jusque lb autant elle devint active 
dds qu’ells fut en possession de sa 
proie. Ddroulant ses anneaux ot 
prenant sa course de bas en haut 
avec une agilitd inooncevable, sa 
I'pptation la porta en un olin d’mil 
au Boniinet de I’arbre, oh. elle alia 
sans dilute digdrer et dormir." 

In this example we see what 
spirit animates nature, for it reveals 
itself in it, and how very true is the 
saying of Arietotle quoted above 
(p. 106). This story is not only im- 
portant with regard to fascination, 
but also as an argument for pessi- 
mism. That an aiiimul is surprised 
and attacked by another is bad ; 
still we can console ourselves for' 
that ; but that such a poor innocent 
squirrel sitting beside its nest with 
its young is oompelled, step by step, 
reluctantly, battling with itself and 
lamenting, to approach the -wide, 
open jaws of the serpent and con- 
BoioHsly throw itself into them is 
revolting and atrocious. What 
moustrous Icind of nature is this to 
which we belong ! 


H 
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the will to live, and the chaiacterisation of its nature, 
certainly demands somewhat more accurate consideration 
and greater tlioroughness than the dismissal of the world 
by attributing to it the title of God, or, with a silliness 
which only the German fatherland offers and knows how 
to enjoy, explaining it as the “ Idea in its other being,” in 
which for twenty years the simpletons of my time have 
found their unutterable delight. Certainly, according to 
pantheism or Spinozism, of which the systems of our cen- 
tury are mere travesties, all that sort of thing reels itself 
off actually without end, straight on through all eternity. 
Por then the world is a God, ms per/ectissimum, i.e., nothing 
better can he or he conceived. Thus there is no need of 
deliverance from it ; and consequently there is none. But 
why the whole tragi-comedy exists cannot in the least 
he seen ; for it has no spectators, and the actors them- 
selves nndergo infinite trouhle, with little and merely 
negative pleasure. 

Let us now add the consideration of the human race. 

•• t . , Tisspr j 

The matter indeed becomes more complicated, and assumes 
a certain seriousness of aspect ; hut the fundamental char- 
acter remains unaltered. Here also life presents itself by 
no means as a gift for enjoyment, but as a task, a drudgery 
to be performed j and in accordance with this we see, in 
great and small, universal need, ceaseless cares, constant 
pressure, endless strife, compulsory activity, with extreme 
exertion of all the powers of body and mind. Many mil- 
lions, united into nations, strive for the common good, 
each individual on account of his own ; but many thou- 
sands fall as a sacrifice for it. hTow senseless delusions, 
now intriguing politics, incite them to wars with each 
other ; then the sweat and the blood of the great multi- 
tude must flow, to carry out the ideas of individuals, or 
I to expiate their faults. In peace industry and trade 
I are active, inventions work miracles, seas are navigated, 
I delicacies are collected from all ends of the world, the 
I waves engulf thousands. All strive, some planning, 
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others actiug ; the tumult is indescribable. But the ulth 
mate aim of it all, what is it ? To sustain ephemeral and 
tormented individuals through a short span of time in the 
most fortunate case with endurable want and comparative 
freedom from pain, which, however, is at once attended 
with ennui ; then the reproduction of this race and its striv- 
ing. In this evident disproportion between the trouble 
and the reward, the will to live appears to us from this 
point of view, if taken objectively, as a fool, or subjec- 
tively, as a delusion, seized by which everything living 
works with the utmost exertion of its strength for some- 
thing that is of no value. But when we consider it more 
closely, we shall find here also that it is rather a blind 
pressure, a tendency entirely without ground or motive. 

The law of motivation, as was shown in § 29 of the first 
volume, only extends to the particular actions, not to 
willing as a whole and in general. It depends upon this, 
that if we conceive of the human race and its action as a 
whole and imviiersally, it does not present itself to us, as 
when we contemplate the particular actions, as a play of 
puppets who are pulled after the ordinary manner by 
threads outside them; but from this point of view, as 
puppets which are set in motion by internal clockwork. 
For if, as we have done above, one compares the ceaseless, 
serious, and laborious striving of men with what they 
gain by it, nay, even with what they ever can gain, the 
disproportion we have pointed ont becomes apparent, for 
one recognises that that which is to he gained, taken as 
the motive-power, is entirely insufficient for the explana- 
tion of that movement and that ceaseless striving. What, 
then, is a short postponement of death, a slight easing of 
niisery or deferment of pain, a momentary stilling of 
desire, compared with such an abundant and certain 
victory over them all as death 1 What could such ad- 
vantages accomplish taken as actual moving causes of a 
human rac0,innumerahle because constantlyrenewed, which 
unceasingly moves, strives, struggles, grieves, writhes, and 
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peifoims the whole ti-agi- comedy of the history of the 
world, nay, what says more than all, pej'severes in such 
a mock- existence as long as each one possibly can \ 
Clearly this is all inexplicable if we seek the moving 
causes outside the figures and conceive the human race as 
striving, in consequence of rational reflection, or some- 
thing analogous to this (as moving threads), after those 
good things held out to it, the attainment of which 
would he a sufficient reward for its ceaseless cares and 
troubles. Q’he matter being taken thus, every one would 
rather have long ago said, “ie jm ne vaut jaas la 
chanddle" and have gone out. But, on the contrary, every 
one guards and defends his life, like a precious pledge 
intrusted to him under heavy responsibility, under in- 
finite cares and abundant misery, even under whicli life 
is tolerable. The wherefore and the why, the reward for 
this, certainly he does not see ; but he has accepted the 
worth of that pledge without seeing it, upon trust and 
faith, and does not know what it consists in. Hence I 
have said that these puppets are not pulled from with- 
out, but each bears in itself the clockwork from which its 
movements result. This is tlie will to live, manifesting itself 
as an untiring machine, an irrational tendency, which has 
not its sufficient reason in the external world. It holds 
the individuals firmly upon the scene, and is the frimum 
mobile of their movements ; while the external objecLs, 
the motives, only determine their direction in the par- 
ticular case ; otherwise the cause would not be at all 
suitable to the effect. Bor, as every manifestation of a 
force of nature has a cause, hut the force of nature itself 
none, so every particular act of will has a motive, but 
the will in general has none : indeed at bottom these two 
are one and the same. The will, as that which is meta- 
physical, is everywhere the boundary-stone of every in- 
vestigation, beyond which it cannot go. From the original 
and nnconditioned nature of the will, which has been 
proved, it is explicable that man loves beyond everything 
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else an exi'btence full of miseiy, trouble, pain, and anxiety, 
and, again, full of ennui, which, if he considered and 
weighed it purely objectively, he would certainly abhor, 
and fears above all things the end of it, which is yet for 
him the one thing ccrtaind Accordingly we often see a 
miserable figure, deformed and shrunk with age, want, and 
disease, implore our help from the bottom of his heart for 
the prolongation of an existence, the end of which would 
necessarily appear altogether desirable if it were an ob- 
jective judgment that determined here. Thus instead of 
this it is the blind will, appearing as the tendency to life, 
the love of life, and the sense of life ; it is the same 
which makes the plants grow. This sense of life may be 
compared to a rope which is stretched above the puppet- 
show of the world of men, and on which the puppets 
hang by invisible threads, while apparently they are sup- 
ported only by the ground beneath them (the objective 
value of life). But if the rope becomes weak the puppet 
sinks ; if it breaks the puppet must fall, for the ground 
beneath it only seemed to support it : i.e , the weakening of 
that love of life shows itself as hypochondria, spleen, melan- 
choly: its entire exhaustion as the inclination to suicide, 
which now takes place on the slightest occasion, nay, for 
a merely imaginary reason, for now, as it were, the man 
seeks a quarrel with himself, in order to shoot himself 
dead, as many do with others for a like purpose ; — indeed, 
upon necessity, suicide is resorted to without any special 
occasion. (Evidence of this will he found in Esquirol, Ses 
mn ladies mentales, 1838.) And as with the persistence 
in life, so is it also with its action and movement. This 
is not something freely chosen ; but while every one would 
really gladly rest, want and ennui are the whips that 
keep the top spinning. Therefore the whole and every 
individual bears the stamp of a forced condition; and 
every one, in that, inwardly weary, he longs for rest, but 

^ “ Augnatini de civit, JDei,” L. xi. 0 27, deserves to be compared as 
an interesting commentary on what is said here. 
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yet inuat press forward, is like Iris planet, which does not 
fall into the sun only because a force driving it forward 
prevents it. Therefore everything is in continual strain 
and forced movement, and the course of the world goes 
on, to use an expres.sion of Aristotle’s {Be cedo, ii. 13), 
“ou (pvaei, oKXa /Stn” {Motin,, non nalnrali sed violenio). 
Men are only apparently drawn from in front ; really they 
are pushed from behind ; it is not life that tempts them 
on, hut necessity that drives them forward. The law of 
motivation is, like all causality, merely the form of the 
phenomenon. "VVe may remark in passing that this is the 
source of the comical, the burlesque, the grotesque, the 
ridiculous side of life ; for, urged forward against his 
will, every one hears himself as best he can, and the straits 
that thus arise often look comical enough, serious as is 
the misery which underlies them. 

In all these considerations, then, it becomes clear to us 
that the will to live is not a consequence of the know- 
ledge of life, is in no way a conclmio ex prmnissis, and in 
general is nothing secondary. Eather, it is that which is 
•first and unconditioned, the premiss of all premisses, and 
just on that account that from which philosophy must 
start, for the will to live does not appear in consequence 
of the world, but the world in consequence of the 'will to 
live. 

I scarcely need to draw attention to the fact that the 
considerations with which we now conclude the second 
hook already point forcibly to the serious theme of the 
fourth book, indeed would pass over into it directly if 
it were not that my architectonic symmetry makes it 
necessary that the third book, with its fair contents, 
should come between, as a second consideration of the 
world idea, the conclusion of which, however, again 
points in the same direction. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.1 

ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE IDEAS. 

The intellect, which has hitherto only been considered in 
its original and natural condition of servitude under the 
will, appears in the third book in its deliverance from 
that bondage ; with regard to which, however, it must at 
once be observed that we have not to do here with a 
lasting emancipation, but only with a briei hour of rest, 
an exceptional and indeed only momentary release from 
tbe service of the will. As this subject has been treated 
with sufficient fulness in the first volume, I have here 
only to add a few supplementary remarks. 

As, then, was there explained, the intellect in its activity 
in the service of the will, thus in its natural function, 
knows only the mere relations of things ; primarily to the 
will itself, to which it belongs, whereby they become 
motives of the willj hut then also, just for the sake of 
the completeness of this knowledge, the relations of things 
to each other. This last knowledge first appears in some 
extent and importance in the human intellect; in the 
case of the brutes, on the other hand, even where the 
intellect is considerably developed, only within very 
narrow limits. Clearly even the apprehension of the 
relations which things have to each other only takes place, 

^ This chapter is connected with §§ 30-3Z of the first volume. 
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indirectly, in the service of the will. It therefore forms 
the transition to the purely ohjective knowledge, which is 
entirely independent of the will ; it is scientific knowledge, 
the latter is artistic knowledge. If many and various 
relations of an oLject are immediately apprehended, from 
these the peculiar and proper nature of the object appears 
ever moie distinctly, and gradually constructs itself out 
of mere relations ; although it itself is entii’ely different 
from them. In this mode of apprehension the subjection 
of the intellect to the will at once becomes ever more 
indirect and less. If the inteUect has strength enough 
to gain the preponderance, and let go altogether the 
relations of things to the wiU, in order to apprehend, 
instead of them, the purely objective nature of a pheno- 
menon, which expresses itself through all relations, it 
also forsakes, along with the service of the wiU, the 
apprehension of mere relations, and thereby really also 
that of the individual thing as such. It then moves 
freely, no longer belonging to a will. In the individual 
thing it knows only the essential, and therefore its whole 
species; consequently it now has for its object the Ideas, 
in my sense, which agrees with the original, Platonic 
meaning of this grossly misused word; thus the perma- 
nent, unchanging forms, independent of the temporal exis- 
tence of the individuals, the species rerwm, which really 
constitute what is purely ohjective in the phenomeiia. 
An Idea so apprehended is not yet indeed the essence of 
the thing in itself, just because it has sprung from know- 
ledge of mere relations ; yet, as the result of the sum of 
all the relations, it is the peculiar character of the thing, 
and thereby the complete expression of the essence which 
exhibits itself as an object of perception, comprehended, 
not in relation to an individual will, but as it expresses 
itself spontaneously, whereby indeed it determines aU its 
relations, which till then alone were known. The Idea 
is the root point of ail these relations, and thereby the 
complete and perfect phenomenon, or, as I have expressed 
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it in the text, the adequate objectivity of the will at this 
grade of its manifestation. Form and colour, indeed, which 
in the apprehension of the Idea by perception are what 
is immediate, belong at bottom not to the Idea itself, but 
are merely the medium of its expression; for, strictly 
speaking, apace is as foreign to it as time. In this 
sense the Neo-Plato nist Olympiodorus already says in 
his commentary on Plato’s Alcibiades (Kreuzer’s edition 
of Proclu'i and Olympiodorus, vol. ii. p. 82): “to etSo? 
fieraSeScoice /j,ev r7]<i rr) vX]? ' a/ttepfi? Se ov pLereXa^ev 

avTTj^ Tov heacrrarov : ” i.e., the idea, m itself unextended, 
imparted certarnly the form to the matter, but first assumed 
extension from it. Thus, as was said, the Ideas reveal 
not the thing in itself, but only the objective character of 
things, thus still only the phenomenon; and we would 
not even understand this character if the inner nature of 
things were not otherwise known to us at least obscurely 
and in feeling. This nature itseK cannot be understood 
from the Ideas, nor in general through any merely objective 
knowledge ; therefore it wotild remain an eternal secret if 
we were not able to approach it from an entirely different 
side. Only because every knowing being is also an in- 
dividual, and thereby a part of nature, does the approach 
to the inner being of nature stand open to him in his 
own self-consciousness, where, as we have found, it makes 
itself known in the most immediate manner as will. 

Now what the Platonic Idea is, regarded as a merely 
objective image, mere form, and thereby lifted out of time 
and all relations — that, taken empirically and in time, is 
the species or kind. This, then, is the empirical correlative 
of the Idea. The Idea is properly eternal, but the species 
is of endless duration, although its appearance upon one 
planet may become extinct. Even the names of the two 
pass over into each other : iSea, aSo?, species, kind. The 
Idea is the species, but not the genus: therefore the 
species are the work of natui-e, the genem the work of 
man ; they are mere conceptions. There are species 
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naturales,\)vX only logica. Of nidnufactured aiUcle'j 

there are no Idea'i, hut only conceptions; thus gmera 
logiccL, and their subordinate classes are species logicm. To 
what is said in this reference in vol. i. § 41, I will add 
here that Aristotle also (MdapTi. i. 9 and xiii. 5) says 
that the Platonists admitted no ideas of manufactured 
article-i : “ oiov oiKia, km SaKTvXux;, w ov (jjacriv eivai eiSi) ” 
{Ut domus et annulus, guorum ideas dan negant). With 
which compare the Scholiast, p. 562, 563 o£ the Berlin 
quarto edition. Aristotle fui tlier .says {Mdaph. xi. 3) : 
" dXX, cLTTcp (Supple., eiZji eo-rt) ltti rmv (jiva-ei {eern') Sio 
Si; ov /ca/cois 6 IlXarcov e^iq, on eiSj/ ean OTroaa ^vcrei" ( 8 i 
quidem idem sunt, in iis sunt, quee natura fiunt : propter 
quod non male Plato dwdt, quod species eorum, sunt, quee 
natura sunt). On which the Scholiast remarks, p. 800 : 
"km Tovro apea-Kei nai avrois tois rat iBeas dep.svot'i' 
reev yap viro rexv'!]'! yivogevtov tSeas eivai ovk eXeryov, aXXa 
Torn imo ^ucresi? ” {ffoc etiamipsis ideas statuentibus placet : 
non enim, arte fuctorum ideas dari ajebani, sed natura prer 
creatorum). Bor the rest, the doctrine of Ideas originated 
with the Pythagoreans, unless we distrust the assertion of 
Plutarch in the book, De placitis philosopliorum, L. i. c. 3, 

The individual is rooted in the species, and time in eter- 
nity, And as every individual is so only because it has 
the nature of its species in itself, so also it has only tem- 
poral existence because it is in eternity. In the following 
book a special chapter is devoted to the life of the species. 

In § 49 of the first volume I have sufficiently brought 
out the difference between the Idea and the conception. 
Their lesemblance, on the other hand, rests upon the fol- 
lowing gi'onnd: The original and essential unity of an 
Idea becomes broken up into the multiplicity of individual 
things through the perception of the knowing individual, 
which is subject to sensuous and cerebral conditions. But 
that unity is then restored through the reflection of the 
reason, yet only in alstracto, as a concept, universale, which 
indeed is equal to the Idea in extension, hut has assumed 
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quite a different form, and has thereby lost its perceptible 
nature, and with this its thorough determinateness. In 
this sense (but in no other) we might, in the language of 
the Scholastics, describe the Ideas as umversalia ante 
rein, the conceptions as universalia post rem. Between the 
two stand the individual things, the knowledge of which 
is possessed also by the brutes. Without doubt the realism 
of the Scholastics arose from the confusion of the Platonic 
Ideas, to which, since they are also the species, an objec- 
tive real being can certainly be attributed, with the mere 
concepts to which the Eealists now wished to attribute 
such a being, and thereby called forth the victorious opjjo- 
sition of nominalism. 
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CHAPTEE XXX.> 

ON THE PUIIE SUBJECT 01 ? KNOWLEDGE. 

The comprehension of an Idea, the entrance of it into onr 
consciousness, is only possible by means of a change in us, 
■which might also be regarded as an act of self-denial ; for 
it consists in this, that knowledge turns away altogether 
from our o'wu will, thus now leaves out of sight entirely 
the valuable pledge intrusted to it, and considers things 
as if they could never concern the will at all. For thus 
alone does knowledge become a pure mirror of the objec- 
tive nature of things. Knowledge conditioned in this way 
must lie at the foundation of every genuine work of art as 
its origin. The change in the subject which is required 
for this cannot proceed from the will, just because it con- 
sists in the elimination of all volition ; thus it can he no 
act of the will, ie., it cannot lie in our choice. On the 
contrary, it springs only from a temporary preponderance 
of the intellect over the will, or, physiologically considered, 
from a strong excitement of the perceptive faculty of the 
brain, without any excitement of the desires or emotions. 
To explain this somewhat more accurately 1 remind the 
reader that our consciousness has two sides; partly, it is 
a consciousness of our omi selves, which is the will ; partly 
a consciousness of other things, and as such primarily, 
knowledge, through perception, of the external world, the 
apprehension of objects. Now the more one side of the 
■whole consciousness comes to the front, the more the other 
aide withdraws. Accordingly, the consciousness of other 
things, thus knowledge of perception, becomes the more 

^ This chapter ia connected with §§ 33-34 of the first volume. 
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peifect, i.e, the more objective, the less 'we are conscious 
of ourselves at the time. Here exists an actual antago- 
nism. The more we are conscious of the object, the less 
we are conscious of the subject; the more, on the other 
hand, the latter occupies our consciousness, the weaker 
and more imperfect is our perception of the external 
world. The state which is required for pure objectivity 
of perception has partly permanent conditions in the per- 
fection of the brain and the general physiological qualities 
favourable to its activity, partly temporary conditions, 
inasmuch as such a state is favoured by all that increases 
the attention and heightens the susceptibility of the cere- 
bral nervous system, yet without exciting any passion. 
One must not think here of spiiituous drinks or opium; 
what is rather required is a night of quiet sleep, a cold 
bath, and all that procures for the brain activity an un- 
forced predominance by quieting the circulation and calm- 
ing the passions. It is especially these natural means of 
furthering the cerebral nervous activity which bring it 
about, certainly so much the better the more developed 
and energetic in general the brain is, that the object sepa- 
rates itself ever more from the subject, and finally intro- 
duces the state of pure objectivity of perception, which of 
itself eliminates the will from consciousness, and in which 
all things stand before us with increased clearness and 
distinctness, so that we are conscious almost only of them 
and scarcely at all of ourselves ; thus our whole conscious- 
ness is almost nothing more than the medium through 
which the perceived object appears in the world as an 
idea. Thus it is necessary for pure, will-less knowledge 
that the consciousness of ourselves should vanish, since 
the consciousness of other things is raised to such a pitch. 
For we only apprehend the world in a purely objective 
manner when we no longer know that we belong to it ; 
and all things appear the more beautiful the more we are 
conscious merely of them and the less we are conscious of 
ourselves. Since now aU suffering proceeds from the will, 
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wliich constitutes the real self, with the withdrawal of 
this side of consciousness all possibility of suffering is also 
abolished ; therefore the condition of the pure objectivity 
of perception is one which throughout gives pleasure ; and 
hence I have shown that in it lies one of the two con- 
stituent elements of sesthetic satisfaction. As soon, on 
the other hand, as the consciousness of our own self, thus 
subjectivity, ie., the will, again obtains the upper hand, a 
proportional degree of discomfort or unrest also enters; 
of discomfort, because our corporealness (the organism 
wliich in itself is the will) is again felt , of unrest, because 
tlie will, ou the path of thought, again fills the conscious- 
ness tiirough wishes, emotions, passions, and caies. For 
the will, as the principle of subjectivity, is everywhere the 
opposite, nay, the antagonist of knowledge. The greatest 
concentration of subjectivity consists in the act of will 
proper, in which therefore we have the most distinct con- 
sciousness of our own self. All other excitements of the 
will are only preparations for this ; the act of will itself 
is for subjectivity what for the electric apparatus is the 
passing of the spark. Every bodily sensation is in itself 
an excitement of the will, and indeed oftener of the 
nohmtas than of the voluntas The excitement of the will 
on the path of thought is that which occurs by means of 
motives ; thus here the subjectivity is awakened and set 
in play b}' the objectivity itself. This takes place when- 
ever any object is apprehended no longer in a purely 
objective manner, thus without participation in it, but, 
directly or indheetly, excites desire or aversion, even if it 
is only by means of a recollection, for then it acts as a 
motive in the widest sense of the word. 

I remark here that abstract thinking and reading, which 
are connected with words, belong indeed in the wider 
sense to the consciousness of otih&r thmgs, thus to the 
objective employment of the mind ; yet only indirectly, 
by means of conceptions. But the latter are the artificial 
product of the reason, and are therefore already a work 
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of intention. Moreover, the will is the ruler of all abstract 
exercise of the mind, for, according to its aims, it imparts 
the direction, and also fixes the attention ; therefore such 
mental activity is always accompanied by some effort; 
and this presupposes the activity of the wiU. Thus com- 
plete objectivity of consciousness does not exist with this 
kind of mental activity, as it accompanies the eesthetic 
apprehension, i.e., the knowledge of the Ideas, as a con- 
dition. 

In accordance with the above, the pure objectivity of 
perception, by viitue of which no longer the individual 
tiling as siioli, but the Idea of its species is known, is 
conditioned by the fact that one is no longer conscious of 
oneself, but only of the perceived objects, so that one’s 
own cousciousne.ss only remains as tlie supporter of the 
objective existence of these objects. What increases the 
difficulty of this state, and therefore makes it more rare, 
is, that in it the accident (the iatollect) overcomes and 
annuls the substance (the will), although only for a short 
time. Here also lies the analogy and, indeed, the re- 
lationship of this with the denial of the will cxiiounded 
at the end of the following book. Although knowledge, 
as was shown in the preceding book, is sprung from the 
will and is rooted in the manifestation of the will, the 
organism, yet it is just by the will that its purity is 
disturbed, as the flame is by the fuel and its smoke. It 
depends upon this that we can only apprehend the purely 
objective nature of things, the Ideas which appear in 
them, When we have ourselves no interest in them, be- 
cause they stand in no relation to our will. From this, 
again, it arises that the Ideas of anything appeal to us 
more easily from a work of art than from reality. For 
what we behold only in a picture or in poetry stands 
outside all possibility of having any relation to our will ; 
for in itself it exists only for knowledge and appeals im- 
mediately to knowledge alone. On the other hand, the 
apprehension of Ideas from reality assumes some measure 

VOL, m. I 
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of abstraction from our own volition, a rising above its in- 
terests wbicb demands a special power of the intellect. In 
a high degree, and for some duration, this belongs only to 
genius, which consists indeed in this, that a greater measure 
of the power of knowledge exists than is required for the 
service of an individual rvill, and this surplus becomes 
free, and now comprehends the world without reference 
to the will. Thus that the work of art facilitates so greatly 
the apprehension of the Ideas, in which seathetic satis- 
faction consists, depends not merely upon the fact that art, 
by giving prominence to what is essential and eliminating 
what is unessential, presents the things more distinctly 
and characteristically, but just as much on the fact that 
the absolute silence of the will, which is demanded for 
the purely objective compieheusiou of the nature of the 
things, is attained with the greatest certainty when the 
perceived object itself lies entirely outside the province of 
things which are capable of having a relation to the will, 
because it is nothing real, but a mere picture. Now this 
holds good, not only of the works of plastic and picto- 
rial art, hut also of poetry; the effect of which is also 
conditioned by indifferent, will-less, and thereby purely 
objective apprehension. It is exactly this which makes a 
perceived object picturesque, an event of actual life poeti- 
cal ; for it is ouly this that throws over the objects of the 
real world that magio gleam which in the case of sensibly 
perceived objects is called the picturesque, and in the 
case of those which are only perceived in imagination 
is called the poetical. If poets sing of the blithe morn- 
ing, the beautiful evening, the still moonlight night, and 
many such thing.s, the real object of their praise is, un- 
known to themselves, the pure subject of knowledge 
which is called forth by those beauties of nature, and on 
the appearance of which the will vanishes from con- 
sciousness, and so that peace of heart enters which, apart 
from this, is unattainable in the world. How otherwise, 
for example, could the verse— 
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“ Nah erat, et Ctcdo fulgehat luna eereno, 

Inter minora sidera,” 

affect us so beueficently, nay, so magically ? Further, that 
the stranger or the mere passing traveller feels the 
picturescj^ue or poetical effect of objects which are unable 
to produce this effect upon those who live among them 
may he explained from the fact that the novelty and 
complete strangeness of the objects of such an indifferent, 
purely objective apprehension are favourable to it. Thus 
for example, the sight of an entirely strange town often 
makes a specially agree.ihle impression upon the traveller, 
which it by no means produces in tlio inhabitant of it ; 
for it arises from the fact that the former, being out of 
all relation to this town and its inhabitants, perceives it 
purely objectively. Upon this depends partly the pleasure 
of travelling. This seems also to be the reason why it 
is sought to increase the effect of nariative or dramatic 
■works by transferring the scene to distant times or lands •. 
in Germany, to Italy or Spain; in Italy, to Germany, 
Poland, or even Holland. If now perfectly objective, in- 
tuitive apprehension, purified from all volition, is the 
condition of the enjoyment of asthetic objects, so much 
the more is it the condition of their pt’oductmi. Every 
good picture, every genuine poem, bears the stamp of the 
frame of mind described. For only what has sprung from 
perception, and indeed from purely objective perception, 
or is directly excited by it, contains the living germ from 
which genuine and original achievements can grow up: 
not only in plastic and pictorial art, but also in poetry, 
nay, even in philosophy. The punotum saliens of every 
beautiful work, of every great or profound thought, is a 
purely objective perception. Such perception, however, 
is absolutely conditioned by the complete silence of the 
will, which leaves the man simply the pure subject of 
knowledge. The natural disposition for the predominance 
of this state is genius. 

With the disappearance of volition from cousoiousness. 
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tlie individuality also, and v ith it its suffering and misery, 
is really abolished. Therefore I have described the pure 
subject of knowledge which then remains over as the 
eternal eye of the v’oild, which, although with very diffe- 
rent degrees of clearness, looks forth from all living crea- 
tures, untouched by their appearing and passing away, 
and thus, as identical with itself, as constantly one and 
the same, is the supporter of the world of permanent 
Ideas, i.e., of the adequate objectivity of the will; while 
the individual subject, whose knowledge is clouded by the 
individuality which springs from the will, has only parti- 
cular things as its object, and is transitory as these them- 
selves. In the sense here indicated a double existence 
may be attributed to every one. As will, and therefore as 
individual, he is only one, and this one exclitsively, which 
gives him enough to do and to suffer. As tlie purely ob- 
jective peroeivev, he is the pure subject of knowledge in 
whose consciousness alone the objective world has its 
existence ; as such he is all things so far as he perceives 
them, and in him is their existence without burden or 
inconvenience. It is his existence, so far as it exists in 
his idea; but it is there without will. So far, on the other 
hand, as it is will, it is not in him. It is well with every 
one when he is in that state in which he is all things ; it 
is ill with him when in the state in which he is exclusively 
one. Every state, every man, every scene of life, requires 
only to be purely objectively apprehended and he made 
the subject of a sketch, whether with pencil or with words, 
in order to appear interesting, charming, and enviable ; 
but if one is in it, if one is it oneself, then (it is often a 
case of) may the devil endure it. Therefore Goethe says — 

“ What in life doth only grieve us, 

That in art we gladly see.” 

There was a period in the years of my youth when I was 
always trying to see myself and my action from without, 
and picture it to myself; probably in order to make it 
more enjoyable to me. 
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As I have never spoken before on the subject I have 
just been considering, I ■wish to add a psychological illus- 
tration of it. 

In the immediate perception of the world and of life 
we consider things, as a rule, merely in their I’elations, 
consequently according to their relative and not their 
ubsol'ute nature and existence. For example, we will 
regard houses, ships, machines, and the like with the 
thought of their end and their adaptation to it; men, 
with the tliought of their relation to us, if they have any 
such ; and then with that of their relations to each other, 
whether in tlieir piesent action or witli regard to their 
position and business, judging perhaps their litness for it, 
&c. Such a consideration of the relations we can follow 
more or less far to the most distant links of their chain : 
the consideration will thereby gain in accuracy and extent, 
but in its quality and nature it remains the same. It is 
the consideration of things in their relations, nay, iy meam 
of these, thus according to the principle of sufficient reason. 
Every one, for the most part and as a rule, is given up to 
this method of consideration; indeed I believe that most 
men are capable of no other. But if, as an exception, it 
happens that we experience a momentary heightening of 
the intensity of our intuitive intelligence, we at once see 
things with entirely different eyes, in that we now appre- 
hend them no longer according to their relations, but 
according to that which they are in and for themselves, 
and suddenly perceive their absolute existence apart from 
their relative existence. At once every individual repre- 
sents its species ; and accordingly we now apprehend the 
universal of every being. Now what we thus know are 
the Ideas of things ; hut out of these there now speaks a 
higher wisdom than that which knows of mere relations. 
And we also have then passed out of the relations, and 
have thus become the pure subject of knowledge. But 
what now exceptionally brings about this state must be 
internal physiological processes, which purify the activity 
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of the brain, and heighten it to such a degree that a sudden 
spring-tide of activity like this ensues. The external con- 
ditions of this are that we remain completely strange to 
the scene to he considered, and separated from it, and are 
absolutely not actively involved in it. 

In order to see that a purely objective, and therefore 
correct, comprehension of things is only possible when we 
consider them without any personal participation in them, 
thus when the will is perfectly silent, let one call to 
mind how much every emotion or passion disturbs and 
falsifies our knowledge, indeed how every inclination and 
aversion alters, colours, and distorts not only the judg- 
ment, but even the original perception of things. Let 
one remember how when we are gladdened by some for- 
tunate occurrence the whole world at once assumes a 
bright colour and a smiling aspect, and, on the contrary, 
looks gloomy and sad when we are pressed with cares ; 
also, how even a lifeless thing, if it is to be made use 
of in doing something which we abhor, seems to have 
a hideous physiognomy; for example, the scaffold, the 
fortress, to which we have been brought, the surgeon’s 
cases of instruments ; the travelling carriage of our loved 
one, &c., nay, numbers, letters, seals, may seem to grin 
upon us horribly and affect us as fearful monstrosities. 
On the other hand, the tools for the accomplishment of 
our wishes at once appear to us agreeable and pleasing; 
for example, the hump-backed old woman with the love- 
letter, the Jew with the louis d’ors, the rope-ladder to 
escape by, &c. As now here the falsihcation of the idea 
through the will in the case of special abhorrence or love 
is unmistakable, so is it present in a less degree in every 
object which has any even distant relation to our will, 
that is, to our desire or aversion. Only when the will 
with its interests has left consciousness, and the intellect 
freely follows its own laws, and as pure subject mirrors 
the objective world, yet in doing so, although spurred on 
by no volition, is of its own inclination in the highest 
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state of tension and activity, do the colours and forms of 
things appear in their true and full significance. Thus it 
is from such comprehension alone that genuine works of 
art can proceed whose permanent worth and ever renewed 
approval arises simply from the fact that they express 
the purely objective element, which lies at the foundation 
of and shines through the different subjective, and there- 
fore distorted, perceptions, as that which is common to 
them all and alone stands fast; as it were the common 
theme of all those subjective variations. Tor certainly 
the nature which is displayed before our eyes exhibits 
itself very difl'erently in different minds ; and as each 
one sees it so alone can he repeat it, whether with the 
pencil or the chisel, or with words and gestures on the 
stage. Objectivity alone makes one capable of being an 
artist ; but objectivity is only possible in this way, that 
the intellect, separated from its root the will, moves freely, 
and yet acts with the highest degree of energy. 

To the youth whose perceptive intellect still acts with 
fresh energy nature often exhibits itself with complete 
objectivity, and therefore with perfect beauty. But the 
pleasure of such a glance is sometimes disturbed by the 
saddening reflection that the objects present which exhibit 
themselves in such beauty do not stand in a personal 
relation to this will, by virtue of which they could interest 
and delight him ; he expects his life in the form of an 
imeresting romance. " Behind that jutting cliff the well- 
mounted band of friends should await me, — beside that 
waterfall my love should rest; this beautifully lighted build- 
ing should be her dwelling, and that vine-clad window 
hers; — but this beautiful world is for meadesert!” and soon. 
Such melancholy youthful reveries really demand something 
exactly contradictory to themselves ; for the beauty with 
■which those objects present themselves depends just upon 
the pure objectmty, i.e., disinterestedness of their percep- 
tion, and would therefore at once be abolished by the 
relation to his own will which the youth painfully misses, 
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and thus the whole charm which now affords him plea- 
sure, even though alloyed with a certain admixture of 
pain, would cease to exist. The same holds good, more- 
over, of every age and every i elation ; the beauty of the 
objects of a land.scape which now delights us would vanish 
if we stood in personal relations to them, of which we 
remained always conscious. Everything is beautiful only 
so long as it does not concern us. (We are not speaking 
here of sensual passion, but of aesthetic pleasure.) Life is 
never beautiful, but only the pictures of life are so m the 
transfiguimg miiror of ait or poetry; especially in youth, 
when we do not yet know it. Many a youth would 
receive great peace of mind if one could assist him to this 
knowledge. 

Why has the sight of the full moon such a beneficent, 
quieting, and exalting effect? Because the moon is an 
object of perception, but never of desire: 

“ The stars we yearn not after 
Delight us with their glory.” — O. 

Further, it is sublime, i e., it induces a lofty mood in us, 
because, ■without any i elation to us, it moves along for 
ever strange to earthly doings, and sees aH while it takes 
part in nothing. Tberefoie, at the sight of it the wiU, 
with its constant neediness, vanishes from consciousness, 
and leaves a purely knowing consciousness behind. Per- 
haps there is also mingled here a feeling that we share 
this sight with millions, whose individual differences are 
theiein extinguished, so that in this perception they are 
one, which certainly increases the impression of the sub- 
lime. Finally, this is also furthered by the fact that the 
moon lights -without heating, in which certainly lies the 
reason -why it has been called chaste and identified with 
Diana. In consequence of this whole beneficent impression 
upon our feeling, the moon becomes gradually our bosom 
friend. The sun, again, never does so ; but is like an over- 
plenteous benefactor whom we can never look in the face. 
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The following remark may find room here as an addi- 
tion to what is said in § 38 of the first volume on the 
cesthetic pleasure afforded by light, reflection, and colours. 
The whole immediate, thoughtless, hut also unspeakable, 
pleasure 'which is excited in us by the impression of 
colours, strengthened by the gleam of metal, and still 
more by transparency, as, for example, in coloured win- 
dows, and in a greater measure by means of the clouds 
and their reflection at sunset, — ultimately depends upon 
the fact that here in the easiest manner, almost by a 
physical necessity, our whole interest is won for know- 
ledge, without any excitement of our will, so tliat we enter 
the state of pure knowing, although for tlie most part this 
consists here in a mere sensation of the affection of the 
retina, which, however, as it is in itself perfectly free from 
pain or pleasure, and therefore entirely without direct 
influence on the will, thus belongs to pure knowledge, 
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OK GENIUS. 

What ia properly denoted by the name genius is the 
predominating capacity for that kind of knowledge which 
has been described in the two preceding chapters, the 
knowledge from which all genuine works of art and 
poetry, and even of philosophy, proceed. Accordingly, 
since this has for its objects the Platonic Ideas, and these 
are not comprehended in the abstract, hut only perceptibly, 
the essence of genius must lie in the perfection and 
energy of the knowledge of perception. Corresponding to 
this, the works which we hear most decidedly designated 
works of genius are those which start immediately from 
perception and devote themselves to perception ; thus 
those of plastic and pictorial art, and then those of poetry, 
which gets its perceptions by the assistance of the ima- 
gination. The difference between genius and mere talent 
makes itself noticeable even here. Eor talent is an exceX 
lence which lies rather in the greater versatility and 
acuteness of discursive than of intuitive knowledge. He 
who is endowed with talent thinks more quickly and more 
correctly than others ; but the genius beholds another 
world from them all, although only because he has a 
more profound perception of the world which lies before 
them also, in that it presents itself in his mind more 
objectively, and consequently in greater purity and dis- 
tinctness. 

' This chapter is connected with § 36 of the first volume. 
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The intellect is, according to its destination, merely the 
medium of motives ; and in accordance with this it origi- 
nally comprehends nothing in things hut their relations to 
the will, the direct, the indirect, and the possible. In the 
case of the brutes, where it is almost entirely confined to 
the direct relations, the matter is just on that account 
most apparent: what has no relation to their will does 
not exist for them. Therefore we sometimes see with sur- 
prise that even clever animals do not observe at all some- 
thing conspicuous to them; for example, they show no 
surprise at obvious alterations in our person and surround- 
ings. In the case of normal men the indirect, and even 
the possible, relations to the will are added, the sum of 
which make up the total of useful knowledge ; hut here 
also knowledge remains confined to the relations. There- 
fore the normal mind does not attain to an absolutely pure, 
objective picture of things, because its power of perception, 
whenever it is not spurred on by the will and set in motion, 
at once becomes tired and inactive, because it has not 
enough energy of its own elasticity and without an end in 
view to apprehend the world in a purely objective manner. 
Where, on the other hand, this takes place — where the brain 
has such a surplus of the power of ideation that a pure, 
distinct, objective image of the external world exhibits 
itself without any aim ; an image which is useless for the 
intentions of the will, indeed, in the higher degrees, dis- 
Eurbing, and even injurious to them — there, the natural 
disposition, at least, is already present for that abnormity 
which the name genius denotes, which signifies that here a 
genius foreign to the will, i.e., to the I proper, as it were 
coming from without, seems to be active. But to speak with- 
out a figure : genius consists in this, that the knowing faculty 
has received a considerably greater development than the 
senice of the will, for which alone it originally appeared, 
demands. Therefore, strictly speaking, physiology might 
to a certain extent class such a superfluity of brain activity, 
and with it of brain itself, among the monstra ^er ecccas- 
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mm, wMch, it is well known, it co-ordinates witli monstra 
par dafectnm and those per situm miitatuin. Thus genius 
consists in an abnormally large measure of intellect, which 
can only find its use by being applied to the universal of 
existence, whereby it then devotes itself to the seivice of 
the whole human race, as the normal intellect to that of 
the individual. In older to make this perfectly compre- 
hensible one might .say; if the normal man consists of 
two-thii ds will and oiic-third intellect, the genius, on the 
contrary, has two-thirds intellect and one-third will. This 
might, then, be further illustrated by a chemical simile : 
the base and the acid of a neutral salt are distinguished 
by the fact that in each of the two the radical has the 
converse relation to oxygen to that which it has in the 
other. The base or the alkali is so because in it the 
radical predominates with reference to oxygen, and the 
acid is so because in it oxygen predominates. In the 
same way now the normal man and the genius are related 
in respect of will and intellect. From this arises a 
thorough distinction between them, which is visible even 
in their whole nature and behaviour, but comes out most 
clearly in their achievements. One might add the diffe- 
rence that while that total opposition between the chemi- 
cal materials forms the strongest affinity and attraction 
between them, in the human race the opposite is rather 
wont to he found. 

The first manife.station r liich such a superfluity of the 
power of knowledge calls forth shows itself for the most 
part in the most original and fundamental knowledge, i.e,, 
in knowledge of perception, and occasions the repetition of 
it in an image ; hence arises the painter and the sculptor. 
In their case, then, the path between the apprehension of 
genius and the artistic production is the shortest ; there- 
fore the form in which genius and its activity here exhibits 
itself is the simplest and its description the easiest. Yet 
here also the source is shown from which all genuine pro- 
ductions in every art, in poetry, and indeed in philosophy, 
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have their origin, although in the case of these the process 
is not so simple. 

Let the result arrived at in the first hook be here borne 
in mind, that all perception is intellectual and not merely 
sensuous. If one now adds the exposition given here, 
and, at the same time, in justice considers that the philo- 
sophy of last century denoted the perceptive faculty of 
knowledge by the name “lower powers of the soul,” we 
will not think it so utterly absurd nor so deserving of the 
bitter scorn with which Jean Paul quotes it in his “ Vor- 
sclmle clrr JEstJictiJc" that Adelung, who had to speak the 
language of his age, placed genius in “ a remarkable 
strength of the lower powers of the soul.” The work just 
referred to of this author, who is so worthy of our admira- 
tion, has great excellences, but yet I must remaik that all 
through, whenever a theoretical explanation and, in general, 
instruction is the end in view, a style of exposition which 
is constantly indulging in displays of wit and hurrying 
along in mere similes cannot be well adapted to the 
purpose. 

It is, then, perception to which primarily the peculiar 
and true nature of things, although still in a conditioned 
manner, discloses and reveals itself. All conceptions and 
everything thought are mere abstractions, consequently 
partial ideas taken from perception, and have only arisen 
by thinking away. All profound knowledge, even wisdom 
properly so called, is rooted in the perceptive apprehension 
of things, as we have fully considered in the supplements 
to the first book. A perceptive apprehension has always 
been the generative process in which every genuine work 
of art, every immortal thought, received the spark of life. 
All primary thought takes place in pictures. Prom con- 
ceptions, on the other hand, arise the works of mere talent, 
the merely rational thoughts, imitations, and indeed all 
that is calculated merely with reference to the present 
need and contemporai'y conditions. 

But if now our perception were constantly bound to the 
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leal present of things, its mateiial would be entirely under 
the dominion of chance, which seldom produces things at 
the right time, seldom arranges them for an end and for the 
most part presents them to us in very defective examples. 
Therefore the imagination is required in order to complete, 
airange, give the finishing touches to, letain, and repeat at 
pleasure all those significant pictures of life, according as 
the aims of a profoundly penetrating knowledge and of 
the significant work whereby they are to be communicated 
may demand. Upon this rests the high value of imagina- 
tion, which is an indispensable tool of genius. For only 
by virtue of imagination can genius ever, according to the 
lequirements of the connection of its painting or poetry or 
thinking, call up to itself each object or event in a lively 
image, and thus constantly diaw fiesh uouiishment from 
the primary source of all knowledge, perception. The man 
who is endowed with imagination is able, as it weie, to 
call up spirits, who at the right time reveal to him the 
truths which the naked reality of things exhibits only 
weakly, rarely, and then for the most part at the wioug 
time. Therefore the man without imagination is related 
to him, as the mussel fastened to its rock, which must 
wait for what chance may bring it, is related to the freely 
moving or even winged animal. For such a man knows 
nothing but the actual perception of the senses : tdl it 
comes he gnaws at conceptions and abstractions which— 
aie yet mere shells and husks, not the kernel of know- 
ledge. He will never achieve anything gi’eat, unless it 
be m calculating and mathematics. The works of plastic 
and pictorial art and of poetry, as also the achievements 
of mimicry, may also be regarded as means by which those 
who have no imagination may make up for this defect 
as far as possible, and those who are gifted with it may 
facilitate the use of it. 

Thus, although the kind of knowledge which is peculiar 
and essential to genius is knowledge of perception, yet the 
special object of this knowledge by no means consists of 
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the particular things, but of the Platonic Ideas which 
manifest themselves in these, as their apprehension was 
analysed in chapter 29. Always to see the universal in 
the particular is just the fundamental characteristic of 
genius, while the normal man knows in the particular 
only the particular as such, for only as such does it belong 
to the actual which alone has interests for him, i.e., 
relations to his will. The degree in which every one 
not merely thinks, but actually perceives, in the par- 
ticular thing, only the particular, or a more or less 
universal up to the most universal of the species, is 
the measure of his approach to genius. And correspond- 
ing to this, only the nature of things generally, the 
universal in them, the whole, is the special object of 
genius. The investigation of the particular phenomena is 
the field of the talents, in the real sciences, whose special 
object is always only the relations of things to each other, 
What was firlly shown in the preceding chapter, that 
the apprehension of the Ideas is conditioned by the fact 
that the knower is the pure subject of knowledge, i.e , that 
the will entirely vanishes from consciousness, must he 
borne in mind here. The pleasitre which we have in many 
of Goethe’s songs which bring the landscape before our 
eyes, or in Jean Paul’s sketches of nature, depends upon 
the fact that we thereby participate in the objectivity of 
_tho3e minds, i.e., the purity with which in them the world 
as idea separated from the world as will, and, as it were, 
entirely emancipated itself from it. It also follows from 
the fact that the kind of knowledge peculiar to genius 
is essentially that which is purified from all will and its 
relations, that the works of genius do not proceed from 
intention or choice, hut it is guided in them by a kind 
of instinctive necessity. What is called the awaking of 
genius, the hour of initiation, the moment of inspira- 
tion, is nothing hut the attainment of freedom by the 
intellect, when, delivered for a while from its service 
under the will, it does not now sink into inactivity or 
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lassitude, but is active for a short time entirely alone and 
spontaneously. Then it is of the greatest purity, and 
becomes the clear mirror of the world; for, completely 
severed from its origin, the will, it is now the world as 
idea itself, concentrated in one consciousness. In such 
moments, as it were, iho souls of immortal works are be- 
gotten. On the other hand, in all intentional reflection 
the intellect is not free, for indeed the will guides it and 
prescribes it its theme. 

The stamp of commonness, the expression of vulgaiity, 
which i.s impressed on the great majority of countenances 
consists leally in this, that in them becomes visible the 
strict subordination of their knowledge to their will, the 
firm chain which binds these two together, and the im- 
possibility following from this of apprehending things 
otherwise than in their relation to the will and its aims. 
On the other hat\d, the expression of genius which consti- 
tutes the evident family likeness of all highly gifted men 
consists in this, that in it we distinctly read the liberation, 
the manumission of the intellect from the service of tlie 
will, the predominance of knowledge over volition ; and 
because all anxiety proceeds from the will, and knowledge, 
on the contrary, is in and for itself painless and serene, 
this gives to their lofty brow and clear, perceiving glance, 
which are not subject to the service of the will and its 
wants, that look of great, almost supernatural serenity 
which at times breaks through, and consists very welT 
with the melancholy of their other features, especially 
the mouth, and which in this relation may be aptly de- 
scribed by the motto of Giordano Bruno : In tristitia Mla- 
ris, in Mlaritate tristis. 

The win, which is the root of the intellect, opposes itself 
to any activity of the latter which is directed to anything 
else but its own aims. Tlierefore the intellect is only 
capable of a purely objective and profound comprehension 
of the external world when it has freed itself at least for 
a while from this its root. So long as it remains bound 
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to the will, it is of its own means capable of no activity, 
but sleeps in a stnpov, whenever the will (the interests) 
does not awake it, and set it in motion. If, however, this 
happens, it is indeed very well fitted to recognise the re- 
lations of things according to the interest of the will, as 
the prudent mmd does, which, however, must always he 
an awakened mind, ie., a mind actively aroused by volition; 
but just on this account it is not capable of comprehend- 
ing the purely objective nature of things. Tor the willing 
and the aims make it so one-sided that it sees in things 
only that which relates to these, and the rest either dis- 
appears or enters consciousness in a falsified form. I'm' 
example, the traveller in anxiety and haste will see the 
Ehine and its banks only as .i line, and the bridges 
over it only as lines cutting it. In the mmd of the 
man who is filled with his own aims tlie world ap- 
pears as a beautiful landscape appears on the plan ol 
a battlefield. Certainly these are extremes, taken for 
the sake of distinctness ; but every excitement of the 
will, however slight, will have as its consequence a 
slight hut constantly proportionate falsification of know- 
ledge. The world can only appear in its true colour and 
form, in its whole and correct significance, when the 
intellect, devoid of willing, moves freely over the objects, 
and without being driven on by the will is yet energetically 
active. This is certainly opposed to the nature and 
"Selerminatiou of the intellect, thus to a certain extent 
unnatural, and just on this account exceedingly rare ; but 
it is just in this that the essential nature of genius lies, 
in which alone that condition takes place in a high degree 
and is of some duration, while in others it only appears 
approximately and exceptionally. I take it to be in the 
sense expounded here tliat Jean Paul (Vorsehuk der 
JEstJietih, § 12) places the essence of genius in refiectwe- 
ness. The normal man is sunk in the whirl and tumult 
of life, to ■which he belongs tlu-ough his will ; his intellect 
is filled with the things and events of life ; but he does 
VOL. iir. K 
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not know these things nor life itself in their objective 
significance ; as the merchant on ’Change in Amsterdam 
apprehends perfectly what his neighbour says, but does 
not hear the hum of the whole Exchange, like the sound 
of the sea, which astonishes the distant observer. From 
the genius, on the contrary, whose intellect is delivered 
from the will, and thus from the person, what concerns 
these does not conceal the world and things themselves ; 
but he becomes distinctly conscious of them, he appre- 
hends them in and for themselves in objective perception ; 
in this sense he is rejlectvve. 

It is reflectiveness which enables the painter to repeat 
the natural objects which he contemplates faithfully upon 
the canvas, and the poet accurately to call up again the 
concrete present, by means of abstract conceptions, by 
giving it utterance and so bringing it to distinct con- 
sciousness, and also to express everything in words wliich 
others only feel, The brute lives entirely without relleo- 
tion. It has consciousness, i.e., it knows itself and its 
good and ill, also the objects which occasion these. But 
its knowledge remains always subjective, never becomes 
objective; everything that enters it seems a matter of 
course, and therefore can never become for it a theme (an 
object of exposition) nor a problem (an object of medita- 
tion). Its consciousness is thus entirely immanent. Not 
certainly the same, but yet of kindred nature, is the 
seiousnesB of the common type of man, for his appre- 
hension also of things and the world is predominantly 
subjective and remains prevalently immanent. It appre- 
hends the things in the world, but not the world; its 
own action and suffering, hut not itself. As now in 
innumerable gradations the distinctness of consciousness 
rises, reflectiveness appears more and more ; and thus it is 
brought about little by little that sometimes, though rarely, 
and then again in very different degrees of distinctness, 
the question passes through the mind like a flash, “ What 
is all this ? ” or again, “ How is it really fashioned ? ” The 
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first question, if it attains great distinctness and con- 
tinued presence, 'vvill make the philosopher, and the other, 
under the same conditions, the artist or the poet. There- 
fore, then, the high calling of both of these lias its root in 
the reflectiveness which primarily springs from the distinct- 
ness with which they are conscious of the world and their 
own selves, and thereby come to reflect upon them. But 
the whole process springs from the fact that the intellect 
througli its preponderance frees itself for a time from the 
will, to which it is originally subject. 

The considerations concerning genius here set forth are 
connected by way of supplement with the exposition con- 
tained in chapter 21, of the ever wider separation of the 
will and the intellect, which can be traced in the whole 
series of existences. This reaches its highest grade in 
genius, where it extends to the entire liberation of the 
intellect from its root the will, so that here the intellect 
becomes perfectly free, whereby the world as idea first 
attains to complete objectification. 

A few remarks now concerning the individuality of 
genius. Aristotle has already said, according to Oieero 
{fuse., i. 33), “ Omnes ingeniosos melancholicos esss; ” which 
without doubt is connected with the passage of Ari.stotle’s 
“ FroUemata," xxx. I. Goethe also says; “My poetic rap- 
ture was very small, so long as I only encountered good ; 
Jint it burnt with a bright flame when I fled from threaten- 
ing evil. The tender poem, like the rainbow, is only 
drawn on a dark ground ; hence the genius of the poet 
loves the element of melancholy.” 

This is to be explained from the fact that since the will 
constantly re-establishes its original sway over the intel- 
lect, the latter more easily withdraws from this under 
unfavourable personal relations; because it gladly turns 
from adverse circumstances, in order to a certain extent 
to divert itself, and now directs itself with so much the 
greater energy to the foreign external world, thus more 
easily becomes purely objective, favourable personal 
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relations act couversely. Yet as a whole and in general 
the melancholy which accompanies genius depends upon 
the fact that the brighter the intellect which enlightens 
the will to live, the more distinctly does it perceive the 
misery of its condition. The melancholy disposition of 
highly gifted minds which has so often been observed has 
its emblem in Mont Blanc, the summit of which is for 
the most part lost in clouds ; but when sometimes, especi- 
ally in the early morning, the veil of clouds is rent and 
now the mountain looks down on Chamounix from its 
height in the lieavens above the clouds, then it is a 
sight at which the heart of each of us swells from its pro- 
foundest depths. So also the genius, for the most part 
melancholy, shows at times that peculiar serenity already 
described above, which is possible only for it, and springs 
from the most perfect objectivity of the mind. It floats 
like a ray of light upon his lofty brow : In trisHiia hilaris, 
in hilaritaU iristis. 

All bunglers are so ultimately because their intellect, 
still too firmly bound to the will, only becomes active 
when spurred on by it, and therefore remains entirely in 
its service. They are accordingly only capable of personal 
aims. In eonformity with these they produce bad pictures, 
insipid poems, shallow, absurd, and very often dishonest 
pbilosophemes, when it is to their interest to recommend 
themselves to high authorities by a pious disingenuousness. 
Thus all their action and thought is personal. Therefore 
they succeed at most in appropriating what is external, 
accidental, and arbitrary in the genuine works of others as 
mannerisms, in doing which they take the shell instead 
of the kernel, and yet imagine they have attained to every- 
thing, nay, have .-.urpassed those works. If, however, the 
failure is patent, yet many hope to attain success in the 
end through their good intentions. But it is just this 
good will which makes success impossible; because this 
only pursues personal ends, and with these neither art 
nor poetry nor philosopliy can ever be taken seriously. 
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Therefore the saying is peculiarly applicable to such per- 
sons : “ They stand in their own light.” They have no idea 
that it is only the intellect delivered from the goveriiraent 
ot the will and all its projects, and therefore freely active, 
that makes oiu’ capable of genuine production, s, because 
it alone imparts true seriousness ; and it is well for them 
ifiat they have not, otherwise tiiey would leap into the 
water. The ffood ivill is in ‘morality everything; but in 
art it is nothing. In art, as the word itself indicates 
(Kunsf), what alone is of consecpreuce is ability (JTdnnen). 
It all amounts ultimatel_v to this, wlrere the true serious- 
ness of tlie ma7i lies. In almost all it lies e.vclusively 
in their own well-being and that of their families ; there- 
fore they are in a position to promote this and nothing 
else; for no purpose, no voluntary ami intentional effort, 
imparts the true, profound, and proper seriousness, or 
makes up for it, or more correctly, takes its place. For 
it always remains whore nature has 2daced it; and 
■without it everything is only half performed. Therefore, 
for the same reason, persons of genius often manage so 
badly for tlieir owm welfare. As a leaden weight always 
brings a body bade to the position wliich its centre of 
gravity thereby determined demands, so the true serious- 
ness of the man always draws the strength and attention 
of the intellect back to that in which it lies ; everything 
Alse the man does iriilumt true, serwusnass. Therefore only 
the exceedingly rare and abnormal men whose true serious- 
ness does not lie in the pensonal and pi'actical, but in the 
objective and theoretical, are in a position to apprehend 
what is essential in the thing, s of the -world, thu,s the 
highest truths, and reimorluce them in any way. For such 
a seriousness of the individual, falling outside himself in 
the objective, is something foreign to the nature of man, 
something unnatural, or really supernatural: yet on ac- 
count of this alone is the man great; and therefore what 
he achieves is then ascribed to a genius different from 
himself, which takes possession of him. To such a man 
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his painting, poetry, or thinking is an end ; to others it is 
a means. The latter thereby seek their own things, and, 
as a rule, they know how to further them, for they flatter 
their coiitempoiaries, ready to serve their wants and 
humour^ ; therefore for the most part they live in happy 
ciroumsUuices ; the fonuer often in very miserable cir- 
cumstaiicea. For he sacrifices his personal welfare to his 
ohjecliva end ; he cannot indeed do otherwise, because his 
seriousness lies theie. They act conversely; therefore 
they are small, but he is great. Aecoidingly his work is for 
all time, but the recognition of it generally only begins with 
posterity : they live and die with their time. In general 
he only is great who in his work, whether it is practical 
or theoretical, seeks not his own concerns, but pursues an 
objective end alone ; he is so, however, even when in the 
practical sphere this end is a misunderstood one, and 
even if in consequence of this it should be a crime. That 
he seelcs not himself and his oton concerns, this makes him 
under all circumstances great. Small, on the other hand, 
is all action which is directed to personal ends ; for who- 
ever is thereby set in activity knows and finds himself 
only in his own transient and insignificant per.son. He 
who is great, again, finds himself in all, and therefore in 
the whole: he lives not, like others, only in the micro- 
cosm, but still more in the macrocosm. Hence the whole 
interests him, and he seeks to comprehend it in order to 
represent it, or to explain it, or to act practically upon it. 
For it is not strange to him ; he feels that it concerns him. 
On account of this extension of his sphere he is called 
great. Therefore that lofty predicate belongs only to the 
true hero, in some sense, and to genius : it signifies that 
they, contrary to human nature, have not sought their own 
things, have not lived for themselves, hnt for all. As now 
clearly the great majority must constantly be small, and 
can never become great, the converse of this, that one 
should be great throughout, that is, constantly and every 
moment, is yet not possible — 
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“ For man is made of common clay, 

And cnatom ia liia nurse.” 

Every great man must often be only the individual, have 
only himself in view, and that means he must be small. 
Upon this depends the very true remark, that no man 
is a hero to his valet, and not upon the fact that the 
valet cannot appreciate the hero ; which Goetiie, in the 
"Wahlverwandfischaflen” (vol. ii. chap. 5), serves up as ap 
idea of OUilie's. 

Genius is ite own reward : for the best that one is, one 
must necessarily he for oneself. “ Whoever is horn with 
a talent, to a talent, finds in this his fairest existence,” 
says Goethe. Wlien we look hack at a great man of 
former times, we do not think, “ How happy is he to be 
still admired by all of ns ! ” but, “ How happy must he 
have been in the immediate enjoyment of a mind at the 
surviving traces of which centuries revive themselves!” 
Not in the fame, but in that whereby it is attained, lies 
the value, and in the production of immortal childi'en the 
pleasure. Therefore those who seek to show the vanity of 
posthumous fame from the fact that he who obtains it 
knows nothing of it, may be compared to the wiseacre 
who very learnedly tried to demonstrate to the man who 
cast envious glances at a heap of oyster-shells in his 
neighbour’s yard the absolute uselessness of them. 

According to the exposition of the nature of genius 
which has been given, it is so far contrary to nature, inas- 
much as it consists in this, that the intellect, whose real 
destination is the service of the will, emancipates itself 
from this service in order to he active on its own account. 
Accordingly genius is an intellect which has become 
untrue to its destination. Upon this depend the dis- 
advantages connected with it, for the consideration of 
which we shall now prepare the way by compsariug genius 
with the less decided predominance of the intellect. 

The intellect of the normal man, strictly hound to tlie 
service of the will, and therefore really only occupied 
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with the apprehension of motives, may he regarded as a 
complex system of wires, hy means of which eacli of these 
puppets is set in motion in the theatre of the world. 
Ei'om this arises the dry, grave .seriousness of most 
people, whicJi is onh' surpassed by tliat of the brutes, 
who never laugli. On the other hand, we might compare 
the genius, witli his unfottoied intellect, to a living man 
playing along with the large puppets of the famous 
puppet-sliow at Milan, who would he tlie only one 
among them wjio would undei.stand everything, and 
would therefoie gladly leave the slrge for a while to 
enjoy the play from the boxes ; — that is the reflectiveness 
of genius. But even the man of great urider-standing and 
leasoii, whom one ndght almost call wise, is very different 
from the genius, and in this way, that his intellect retains 
a practical tendency, is eonceined witli the choice of the 
best ends and means, therefore remains in the service of 
the will, and accordingly is occupied in a manner that is 
thatvaghlf in Iceeping with nature. The firm, practical 
seriousness of life which the Romans denoted graviias 
lire&uppo.ses that the intellect does not forsake the service 
of the will in Older to wander away after that which docs 
not cuncern the will ; therefore it does not admit of that 
sejiaration of the will and the intellect which is the con- 
dition of genius. The able, nay, eminent man, who is 
fitted for great achievements in tlie practical sphere, is so 
precisely because objects rouse his will in a lively manner; 
and .spur him on to the ceaseless investigation of their 
relation', and tionnections. Tims liis intellect has grown 
up closely connected with his will. Before the man of 
genius, on t lu^ contrary, there floats in his objective com- 
prehension the phenomenon of the world, as .something 
foieign to liini, an object of conteiiijilation, which e.xpels 
his will from conseiousiie.s.s. Round this point turns the 
distinction between the capacity for deeds and for works. 
The latter demand objectivity and depth of knowledge, 
which presupposes entire separation of the intellect from 
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the will ; the former, on the other hand, demands the 
application of knowledge, presence of mind, and cleciaiou, 
which required that the intellect should uninterruptedly 
attend to the service of the will. Where the bond be- 
tween the intellect and the will is loosened, the intellect, 
turned away from its natural destination, will neglect 
the sei'vice of the 'will ; it will, for example, even in the 
need of tlie moment, preserve its enirancipation, and per- 
liaps Ije unable to avoid taking in the picturesque im- 
pression of the siUTomulings, from which danger thre;itens 
the individual. 'J’he intellect of the reasonable and under- 
standing man, on the other hand, is constantly at its post, 
is directed to the circumstances and their requirements. 
Such a man will therefore in all cases determine and 
carry out what is suitable to the case, aud consequently 
will by no means fall into those eccentricities, personal 
slips, nay, follie.s, to which the genius is exposed, because 
his intellect does not remain exclusively the guide aud 
guardian of his will, but sometimes more, .sometimes less, 
is laid claim to by the purely objective. In the con- 
trast of Ta.sso and Antonio, Goethe ha.9 illustrated the 
opposition, here explained in the abstract, in which these 
two eiitirely different kinds of capacity stand to each 
other. The kinship of genius and madness, so often 
observed, depend.s chiefly upon that separation of the 
intellect from the will which is essential to genius, but is 
yet contrary to nature. But this separation itself is by 
no means to he attributed to the fact that genius is 
accompanied by less intensity of will ; for it is rather 
distinguished by a vehement and passionate character ; 
but it is to be explained from this, that the practically 
excellent person, tlie man of deeds, has merely the whole, 
full measure of intellect required for an energetic will 
while most men lack even this ; but genius consists in a 
completely abnormal, actual superfluity of intellect, such 
as is required for the service of no will On this account 
the men of genuine works are a thousand Limes rarer than 
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the men of deeds. It is just that abnormal superfluity of 
intellect by virtue of which it obtains the decided pre- 
ponderance, sets itself free from the will, and now, forget- 
ting its origin, is freely active from its own strength and 
elasticity ; aud from this the creations of genius proceed. 

Now further, just this, that genius in working consists 
of the free intellect, i.e., of the intellect emancipated from 
the service of the will, has as a consecjnence that its pro- 
ductions serve no useful ends. The work of genius is 
music, or philosophy, or paintings, or poetry ; it is nothing 
to use. To be of no use belongs to the character of the 
works of genius ; it is their patent of nobility. All other 
works of men are for the maintenance or easing of our 
existence; only those we are speaking of are not; they 
alone exist for their own sake, and are in this sense to be 
regarded as the flower or the net profit of existence. 
Therefore our heart swells at the enjoyment of them, for 
we rise out of the heavy earthly atmosphere of want. 
Analogous to this, we see the beautiful, even apart from 
these, rarely combined with the useful. Lofty and beau- 
tiful trees hear no fruit; the fruit-trees are small, ugly 
cripples. The full garden rose is not fruitful, but the 
small, wild, almost scentless roses are. 'I'he most beautiful 
buildings are not the useful ones ; a temple is no dwelling- 
house. A mau of high, rare mental endowments com- 
pelled to apply himself to a merely useful business, for which 
the most ordinary man would be fitted, is like a costly vase 
decorated with the most beautiful painting which is used 
as a kitchen pot ; and to compare useful people with men 
of genius is like comparing building-stone with diamonds. 

Thus the merely practical man uses his intellect for 
that for which nature destined it, the comprehension of 
the relations of things, partly to each other, partly to the 
will of the knowing individual. The genius, on the other 
hand, uses it, contrary to its destination, for the compre- 
hension of the objective nature of things. His mind, 
therefore, belongs not to himself, hut to the w'orld, to the 
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illumination of which, in some sense, it will contribute. 
Trom this must spring manifold disadvantages to the indi- 
vidual favoured with genius. Eor his intellect will in 
general show those faults which are rarely wanting in any 
tool which is used for that for which it has not been made. 
First of all, it will be, as it were, the servant of two 
masters, for on every ojiportunity it frees itself from the 
service to which it was destined in order to follow its own 
ends, w'herehy it often leaves the will very inopportunely 
in a fix, and thus the individual so gifted becomes more 
or less useless for life, nay, in his conduct sometimes 
reminds ns of madness. Then, on account of its highly 
developed power of knowledge, it will see in things more 
the universal than the particular ; while the service of the 
will principally reej^uires the knowledge of the particular. 
But, again, when, as opportuuitj' offers, that whole abnor- 
mally heightened power of knowledge directs itself with 
all its energy to the circumstances and miseries of the 
will, it will be apt to apprehend these too vividly, to 
behold all in too glaring colours, in too bright a light, and 
in a fearfully exaggerated form, whereby the individual 
falls into mere extremes. The following may serve to 
explain this more accurately. All great theoretical achieve- 
ments, in whatever sphere they may be, are brouglit about 
in this way ; Their author directs all the forces of his 
mind upon one point, in which he lets them unite and 
concentrate so strongly, firmly, and exclusively that now 
the whole of the rest of the world vanishes for him, and 
his object fills all reality. Now this great and powerful 
concentration which belongs to the privileges of genius 
sometimes appears for it also in the case of objects of 
the real world and the events of daily life, which then, 
brought under such a focus, are nragnified to such a 
monstrous extent that they appear like the flea, which 
under the solar microscope assumes the stature of an 
elephant. Hence it arises that highly gifted individuals 
sometimes are thrown by trifles into violent emotions of 
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the most vaxious kinds, wliich are incomprehensible to 
others, -who see them transported with grief, jo7, care, 
fear, anger, &c., by tilings which leave the every-day man 
quite composed. Tims, then, the genius lacks soberness, 
which simply consists in this, that one sees in things 
nothing moi'o than actually belongs to them, especially 
with Tcfeieiico to our po.s-.iblf> end.s; therefore no sober- 
minded man can Ik' a genius. "With the disadvantages 
which have been enumerated there is also associated 
hyper-sensibility, whieli .nu abnormally developed nervous 
and cerebral system brings with it, and indeed in union 
with the vehemence and passionateness of will which ia 
certainly characteristic of genius, and which exhibits 
itself physicalli as energy of the pulsation of the heart. 
From all this very easily arises that extravagance of 
disposition, that vehemence of the emotions, that quick 
change of mood under prevailing melancholy, which 
Goethe has presented to us in Tasso. What reasonable- 
ness, quiet composure, finished surveyal, certainty and 
proportionateness of behaviour is shown by the well- 
endowed normal man in comparison with the now dreamy 
absentness, and now passionate excitement of the man of 
genius, whose inward pain is the mother’s lap of immortal 
works ! To all this must still be added that genius lives 
essentially alone. It is too rare to find its like with 
ease, and too different from the rest of men to be their 
companion. With them it is the will, wirli him it is 
knowledge, that predominates j therefore their pleasures 
are not his, and his are not theirs. They are merely 
moral beings, and have merely personal relations ; he is 
at the same time a pure intellect, and as such belongs to 
the whole of humanity. The course of thought of the 
intellect wdiicii is detaclied from ite mother soil, the will, 
and only returns to it periodically, will soon show itself 
entirely different from that of the normal intellect, still 
cleaving to its stem. For this reason, and also on account 
of the dissimilarity of the pace, the former is not adapted 
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for thinking in common, i.e., for conversation with the 
others ; they will have as little pleasure in him and his 
oppressive superiority as he wiU in them. They will 
therefore feel more comfortable with their equals, and 
lie will prefer the entertainment of his equals, although, 
as a rule, this is only possible through the works they 
have left behind them. Therefore Chamfort says very 
rightly : " Ry a “pm de vices qui empi&chent wi hemme d’avoir 
bcaticoup d’amis, auLant qiie peuvent Ufaire de trap grmdes 
qualitds." The happiest lot that can fall to the genius is 
release from action, which is not his element, and leisure 
for production. From all this it results that although 
genius may liighly bless him who is gifted with it, in 
the hours in which, abandoned to it, he revels unhindered 
in its delight, yet it is by no means fitted to procure for 
him a happy course of life ; rather tlie contrary. This is 
also confirmed by the experience recorded in biographies. 
Besides this there is also an external incongruity, for the 
genius, in his efforts and achievements tliemselvcs, is for 
the most part in contradiction and conflict with his age. 
Mere men of talent come always at the right time ; for 
as they are roused by the spirit of their age, and called 
forth by its needs, they are also capable only of satis- 
fying these. They therefore go hand in hand with the 
advancing culture of their contemporaries or with the 
gradual progress of a special science : for this they reap 
reward and approval. But to the next generation their 
works are no longer enjoyable; they must be replaced 
by others, which again are not permanent. The genius, 
on the contrary, comes into his age like a comet into 
the paths of the pLiuets, to whose well-regulated and 
compreheusible orchir its entirely eccentric course is 
foreign. Accordingly he cannot go hand in hand with 
the existing, regular progress of the culture of the age, 
but flings his works far out on to the way in front (as 
the dying emperor Hung his spear among tlic enetny), 
upon which time has first to overt.ake them. His relation 
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to tho culminating men of talent of his time might be 
expressed in the words of the Evangelist; “’0 Kaipo<i 6 
e/Moi} ovTTco TrapeeTTiv 6 Be Kaipo<; o o/ieTepo? vavTore eaTcv 
tToipo?” (John vii. 6). The man of talent can achieve 
what is beyond the power of achievement of other men, 
but not whnt is beyond their power of apprehension; 
therefore he at once finds those who prize him. But the 
achievement of tlie man of genius, on the contrary, tran- 
scends not only the power of achievement, but also the 
power of apprehension of others; therefore they do not 
become directly conscious of him. The man of talent 
is like the maikaraan who hits a mark the others cannot 
hit ; the man of genius is like the marksman who hits a 
mark they c innot even see to; therefore they only get 
news of him indirectly, and thus late ; and even this they 
only accept upon trust and faith. Accordingly Goethe 
says in one of his letters, “Imitation is inborn in us ; what 
to imitate is not easily recognised. Barely is what is 
excellent found; -still more rarely is it prized.” And 
Oharufort .says ; “ II en est ch la valeur des hommes comme de 
celh des diwivans, qiii d uiie ceriaine mesure da rjrossmr, da 
pioreU, da 2 Kvfecti(ni, ont wi p’W fixe et margui, mais gm, 
par-delci cette mesure, restent sans prix, et ne trouvent point 
d'acheleursl And Bacon of V’cruliun has also expressed 
it ; “ Infimaruxi virtukim, apud vulyus, laus est, mediarum 
achniratio, sup remamm sertsus mdlus ” {De a^a|m. sc., L. vi. 
c. 3 ). Indeed, one might perhaps reply, Apud vulgus ! 
But I must then come to his assistance with Machiavelli’s 
assurance ; “ Nd uondo von d se non volgo ; ” ^ as also Thilo 
( Uebtr deyi Eulim) remarks, that to the vulgar herd there 
geiioially Iwlongs one more than each of ns believes. It 
IS a consequence of this late recognition of the works of 
the man of genius that they are rarely enjoyed by their 
contemporarie.s, and accordingly in the freshness of colour 
which synchronism and presence imparts, but, like ligs 
and dates, much more in a dry than in a fresh state. 

^ There is nothing oIbb in the world hut the vulgar. 
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If, finally, we consider genius from the somatic side, we 
find it conditioned by several anatomical and physiolo- 
gical qualities, which individually are seldom present in 
perfection, and still more seldom perfect together, but 
which are yet all indispensably required; so that this 
explains why genius only appears as a perfectly isolated 
and almost portentous exception. The fundamental con- 
dition is an abnormal predominance of sensibility over 
irritability and reproductive power; and what makes the 
matter more difficult, this must take place in a male body. 
(Women may have great talent, but no genius, for they 
always remain subjective.) Similarly the cerebral system 
must be perfectly separated from the gaugliou system by 
complete isolation, so that it stands in complete opposi- 
tion to the latter ; and thus the brain pursues its parasitic 
life on the organism iii a very decided, isolated, power- 
ful, and independent manner. Certainly it will thereby 
very easily affect the rest of the organism injuriously, and 
through its heightened life and ceaseless activity wear it out 
prematurely, unless it is itself possessed of energetic vital 
force and a good constitution : thus the latlor belong to 
the conditions of genius. Indeed even a good stomaeh is 
a condition on account of the special and close agreement 
of this part with ihe brain. But chiefly the brain must 
be of unusual development and magnitude, especially 
broad and higb. On the other hand, its depth will he 
inferior, and the cerebrum wdl abnormally preponderate 
in proportion to the cerebellum. Without doubt much 
depends upon the configuration of the brain as a whole 
and in its parts ; but our knowledge is not yet sufficient to 
determine tills accurately, although we easily recognise the 
form of skull that indicates a noble and lofty intelligence. 
The texture of the mass of the brain must be of extreme 
fineness and perfection, and consist of the purest, most 
concentrated, tenderest, and mo.st excitable nerve-sub- 
stance ; certainly the quantitative proportion of the while 
to the grey matter has a decided influence, which, how- 
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ever, we are also unable as yet to specify. However, the 
report of t\\Q 2 Mst-mortB'ifi on the body of Byron l shows that 
in his case the white matter was in unusually large pro- 
portion to the giey, and also that his brain weighed six 
pounds. Cuvier's brain weighed five pounds ; the normal 
weight is three pounds. In contrast to the superior size 
of the brain, the spinal cord and nerves must be unusually 
thin. A beautifully arched, high and broad skull of thin 
bone must protect the brain wirhout in any way cramping 
it. This whole quality of the brain and nervous system is 
the inheritance from the mother, to which we shall return 
in the following book. But it is quite insufficient to pro- 
duce the phenomenon of genius if the inheritance from 
the father is not added, a lively, passionate temperament, 
which exhibits itself somatically as unusual energy of the 
heart, and consequently of the circulation of the blood, 
especially towards the head. Bor, in the first place, that 
turgesceuce peculiar to tlie brain on account of which it 
presse.s against its walls is increased by Lliis ; therefore it 
forces itself out of any opening in these which lias lieen 
occasioned by some injury ; and secondly, from the requisite 
strength of the heart the brain receives that internal move- 
ment different from its constant rising and sinking at every 
breath, which con.si'>ts in a shaking of its whole mass at 
every pulsation of the four cerebral arteries, and the energy 
of wiiich must correspond to the here increased quantity 
of the brain, as this movement in general is an indispens- 
.dile condition of its activity. To this, therefore, small 
stature and especially a short neck is tavouiable, because 
by the shorter path the blood reaches tho brain with more 
energy ; ami on this account great minds have seldom 
large bodie.'.. Yet that shortness of the distance is not 
indispensable ; for exatnple, Goethe was of more than 
middle height. If, however, the whole condition connected 
with the ciiculation of the blood, and therefore coming 


^ In Medwiu’fi “Conversations o£ Lord Byion," p. 333. 
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from the father is wanting, the good quality of the hrain 
coming from the mother, will at most produce a man of 
talent, a line understanding, which the phlegmatic tem- 
perament thus introduced supports; but a phlegmatic 
genius is impossible. This condition coming from the 
hither explains many faults of temperament described 
above. But, on the other hand, if this condition exists 
without the former, thus with an ordinarily or even badly 
constructed brain, it gives vivacity without mind, heat 
without light, hot-headed persons, men of unsupportable 
restlessness and petulance. That of two brothers only 
one has genius, and tliat one generally the elder, as, for 
example, in Kant's case, is primarily to be explained from 
the fact that the father was at the age of strength and 
passion only when he was begotten; although also the 
other conditiou originating with the mother may be spoiled 
by unfavourable circumstances. 

I have further to add here a special remark on the 
childlike character of the genius, i.e,, on a certain resem- 
blance which exists between genius and the age of child- 
hood. In childhood, as in the cose of genius, the cerebral 
and nervous system decidedly preponderates, for its de- 
velopment hurries far iu advance of that of the rest of the 
organism; so that already at the seventh year the brain 
has attained its full extension and mass. Therefore, 
Bichat says : “ Da7is I'enfaiiee le, systime nerveuXf camjaar^ 
au mtismdaire, est proporliomlleineni plus conavMrable que 
dans tons les dyes smvans, tandis gue par la suite, la plus- 
part des cmtres systbtm prMomineat s-iir cclui-ai. On, sait 
gue, pour bien voir les 7ierfs, on choisit toujoim’s les enfans ” 
{Be la vie et de Uc mart, art. 8, § 6). On the other hand, 
the development of the genital system begins late.st, and 
irritability, reproduction, and genital function are in full 
force only at the age of manhood, and then, as a rule, they 
predominate over the brain function. Hence it is expli- 
cable that children, in general, are so sensible, reasonable, 
desirous of information, and teachable, nay, on the whole, 

VOL. ixr. L 
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aie more disposed and fitted for all theoretical occupation 
than grown-up people. They have, in conseq[uence of that 
course of development, more intellect than wiU, i.e., than 
inclinations, desire, and passion. For intellect and brain 
are one, and so also is the genital system one with the most 
vehement of all desires : therefore I have called the latter 
the focus of the will Just because the fearful activity of 
this system still slumbers, while that of the brain has 
already full play, childhood is the time of innocence 
and happiness, the paradise of life, the lost Eden on 
■which 'we look longingly back through the whole remain- 
ing course of our life. But the basis of that happiness is 
that in childhood our whole existence lies much more in 
knowing than in willing — a condition which is also sup- 
ported from without by the novelty of aU objects. Hence 
in the morning sunshine of life the world lies before us 
so fresh, so magically gleaming, so attractive. The small 
desires, the weak inclinations, and trifling cares of child- 
hood are only a weak counterpoise to that predominance 
of intellectual activity. The innocent and clear glance of 
children, at which we revive ourselves, and which some- 
times in particular cases reaches the sublime contempla- 
tive expression with which Haphael has glorified his 
cherubs, is to be explained from what has been said. Ac- 
cordingly the mental powers develop much earlier than 
the needs they are destined to serve ; and here, as every- 
where, nature proceeds very designedly. For in this time 
of prredominating intelligence the man collects a great 
store of knowledge for future wants which at the time are 
foreign to him. Therefore his intellect, now unceasingly 
active, eagerly apprehends all phenomena, broods over 
them and stores them up carefully for the coming time, — 
like the bees, who gather a great deal more honey than 
they can consume, in anticipation of future need. Cer- 
tainly what a man acquires of insight and knowledge up 
to the age of puberty is, taken as a whole, more than all 
that he afterwaids learns, however learned he may he- 
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come ; for it ie the foundation of all human knowledge, 
Ul3 till the same time plasticity predominates in the 
child’s body, and later, by a metastasis, its forces throw 
themselves into the system of generation; and thus 
with puberty the sexual passion appears, and now, little 
by little, the will gains the upper hand. Then childhood, 
which is prevailingly theoretical and desirous of learn- 
ing, is followed by the restless, now stormy, now melan- 
choly, period of youth, which afterwards passes into the 
vigorous and earnest age of manhood. Just because that 
impulse pregnant witli evil is wanting in the child is 
its volition so adapted and subordinated to knowledge, 
whence arises that character of innocence, int>dligenoe, 
and reasonableness which is peculiar to the age of child- 
hood. On what, then, the likeness between childhood and 
genius depends I scarcely need to express further : upon 
the surplus of the powers of knowledge over the needs of the 
will, and the predominance of the purely intellectual activity 
which springs from this. Eeally every child is to a cer- 
tain extent a genius, and the genius is to a certain extent a 
child. The relationship of the two shows itself primarily 
in the naivet 4 and sublime simplicity which is character- 
istic of true genius ; and besides this it appears in several 
traits, so that a certain childishness certainly belongs to 
the character of the genius. In Eieiner’s “ Mittlieilungen 
uber Goethe” (vol. i. p. 184) it is related that Herder and 
others found faidt with Goethe, saying he was always a 
big child. Certainly they were right in what they said, 
but they were not right in finding fault with it. It has 
also been said of Moxart that all Ids life he remained a 
child (Nissen’s Biography of Mozart, p, 2 and 529). 
Schlichtegroll’s Nehrology" (for 1791, vol. ii. p. 109) 
says of him ; “ In his art he early became a man, but in 
all other relations he always remained a child." Every 
genius is even for this reason a big cliild; he looks out 
into the world as into something strange, a play, and 
therefore with purely objective interest. Accordingly 
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he has just as little as the child that dull gravity of 
ordinary men, who, since they are capable only of subjec- 
tive interests, always see in things mere motives for their 
action. Whoever does not to a certain extent remain 
all his life a big child, but becomes a grave, sober, tho- 
roughly composed, and reasonable man, may be a very 
useful and capable citizen of this world; but never a 
gonin,s. In fact, the genius is so because that predomi- 
nance of the sensible sy.-.tem and of intellectual activity 
which is natural to childhood maintains itself in him in 
an ahnornial manner through his whole life, thus here 
becomes perennial. A trace of this certainly shows 
itself in many ordinary men up to the period of their 
youth ; therefore, for example, in many students a purely 
intellectual tendency and an eccentricity suggestive of 
genius is unmistakable. But nature returns to her track ; 
they assume the chrysalis form and reappear at the age 
of manhood, as incarnate Philistines, at whom we are 
startled when we meet them again in later years. Upon 
all this that has been expounded here depends Goethe’s 
beautiful remark; "Children do not perform what they 
promise ; young people very seldom ; and if they do keep 
their word, the world does nob keep its word with them ” 
(Wahlmrwandtschafie'ii, Pt. i. cb. lo) — the world which 
afterwards bestows the crowns which it holds aloft for 
merit on those who are the tools of its low aims or know 
how to deceive it. In accordance with what has been 
said, as there is a mere beauty of youth, which almost 
every one at some time possesses {lemiS du diable), so 
there is a mere intellectuality of youth, a certain mental 
nature disposed and adapted for apprehending, under- 
standing, and learning, which every one has in childhood, 
and some have still in youth, but which is afterwards lost, 
just like that beauty. Only iu the case of a very few, the 
cho.sen, the one, like the other, lasts through the whole life ; 
so that even iu old age a trace of it still remains visible ; 
these are the truly beautiful and the men of true genius. 
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The predominance of the cerebral nervous system and 
of intelligence in childhood, -which is here under con- 
sideration, together with the decline of it in riper age, 
receives important illustration and confirmation from the 
fact that ill the species of animals which stands nearest 
to man, the apes, the same relation is found in a striking 
degree. It has by degrees become certain that the highly 
intelligent orang-outang is a young pongo, which when 
it has grown up loses the remarkable human look ol its 
countenance, and also its astonishing intelligence, because 
the lower and brutal part of its face increases in size, 
the forehead thereby recedes, large cristce, muscular de- 
velopments, give the skull a biutish form, the activity of 
the nervous system sinks, and in its place extraordinary 
muscular strength develops, which, as it is sufficient for 
its preservation, makes the great intelligence now super- 
fluous, Especially important is what Er 4 d. Cuvier has 
said in this reference, and Floureus has illustrated in a 
review of the “ Sistoire Naturelk” of the former, which 
appeared iu the September number of the “ Journal des 
Savans” of 1839, ^.ud was also separately printed with 
some additions, under the title, “ lUsumd analytigue des 
dbsenations dc Fr. Quvier star I'instinct et Vintelligenee des 
cmimaux,” y. Flourens, 1841. It is there said, p. 50: 

IJ intelligence de I’orang-otUang, cette intelligence si dine- 
lo]pyie, et dAvelopyie de si bonne Jmire, dicfrmt mec I'dge. 
IJ orang-outang, lorsqu’il est jeune, nous itonnc par sa yini- 
tration, yar sa ruse, gpar son adresse ; I’orang-outang, devenu 
adulte, n’est ylm qu'un animal grassier, brutal, intraitahle. 
Ft il en est de tons les singes comme de V orang-outang. 
Fans tons, Vintelligenee d 4 croit d meswre que les forces 
s’accroissent. L’ animal qui a leplm d" intelligence, n’a toute 
cette intelligence que dans le jeune dge!' Further, p. 87 : 
“ Les singes de tons les genres ojfrent ee rapport inverse de 
I’dge et de I’intelUgence. Ainai, •yar exewyle, I’Mitelle 
{esyke de g^tenon du sous- genre des Sermio-yit'h&ques et Vun 
des singes viniris dans la religion des Frames) a, dans le 
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jmne. dge., h front large, le museaM pen saillani, le ordne 
elavS, arrondi,” etc. Avec I’dge le front disparait, recule, 
le museau pro^mine ; et le moral ne change pas moins gue 
le physigue : I’apathie, la violence, le lesoin de solitude, 
remplacent la p&nitration, la docili/d, la confiance. “ Ces 
diffirences sont si grandes,” dit Mr. Frdd. Gamier, “ que dams 
I'halitude oit nous sommes de juger des actions des animatwa 
par les nutres, nous prendrions le jeiime animal pour wi 
individii de Vdge, oil toutes les qualitds morales de I’espice 
sont acquises, et I’Entelle adulte pour un individu qui 
n’auraii encore gne ses forces physiques. Mais la nature 
n‘em agit pas ainsi avec ces animaux, qui ne doivent pas 
sortir de la spMre itroite, qui leur est fixde, et d qui il sujffit 
en quelque sorte de pcnivoir veiller d leur conservation. Four 
cela V intelligence itait ndcessaire, quand la force n’exisiait 
pas, et quand celle-ci est acquise, touts autre puissance perd 
de son utilit6l‘ And p. 1 18 : “ La conservation des esplees ne 
repose pas moins sur les quality iniellectuelles des animaux, 
que sur Imrs qmlitis organiques." This last confirms my 
principle that the intellect, like the claws and teeth, is 
nothing else than a weapon in the service of the will. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.’ 

ON MADNESS. 

The health of the mind properly consists in pei’feot re- 
collection. Of course this is not to be understood as 
meaning that our memory preserves everything. For the 
past cour.se of our life shrinks up in time, as the path of 
the %vanderer looking back shrinks up in space : some- 
times it is difficult for us to distinguish the particular 
years ; the days have for the most part become unrecog- 
nisable. Eeallv, however, only the exactly similar events, 
recurring an innumerable number of times, so that their 
images, as it were, conceal each other, ought so to run 
together in the memory that they are individually un- 
recognisable ; on the other hand, every event in any way 
peculiar or significant we must be able to find again in 
memory, if the intellect is normal, vigorous, and q^uite 
healthy. In the text I have explained madness as the 
Iroken thread, of this memory, which still runs on regularly, 
although in constantly decreasing fulness and distinct- 
ness. The following considerations may serve to confirm 
this. 

Tlie memory of a healthy man affords a certainty as to 
an event he has witnessed, which is regarded as just as 
firm and sure as his present apprehension of things; 
therefore, if sworn to by him, this event is thereby estab- 
lished in a court of law. On the other hand, the mere 
suspicion of madness will at once weaken the testimony 

' This chapter is connected with the second half of § 3C of the first vohtme. 
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of a -witness. Here, then, lies the criterion between the 
healthy mind and insanity. Whenever I doubt whether 
an event which I remember really took place, I throw 
upon myself the suspicion of madness : unless it is that 
I am uncertain whether it was not a mere dream. If 
another doubts the reality of an event, related by me as 
an eye-witness, without mistrusting my honesty, then 
lie regards me as insane. Whoever comes at last, through 
constantly recounting an event which originally was 
fabricated by him, to believe in it himself is, in this one 
point, really insane. We may ascribo to an insane person 
flashes of wit, single clever thoughts, even correct judg- 
ments, but hi.s testimony as to past events no man will 
consider valid. In the Lalita-vistara, well known to ha 
the history of Buddha Sakya-Muni, it is related that 
at the moment of his birth all the sick became well, all 
the blind saw, all the deaf heard, and all mad people 
“recovered their memory.” This last is mentioned in 
two passages.^ 

My own experience of many years has led me to the 
opinion that madness occurs proportionally most fre- 
quently among actors. But -wh&t a misuse they make of 
their memory ! Daily they have to learn a new part or 
refresh an old one ; hut these parts are entirely without 
connection, nay, are in contradiction and contrast with 
each other, and every evening the actor strives to forget 
him, self entirely and be some quite different person. This 
kind of thing paves the way for madness. 

The exposition of the origin of madness given in the 
text will become more comprehensible if it is remembered 
how unwillingly wa think of things which powerfully 
injure our interests, wound our pride, or interfere with 
our wishes j with what difficulty do we determine to lay 
sueh things before our own inteUeot for careful and serious 
investigation ; how easily, on the other hand, we uncon- 

^ Sgtja Teller RdL Pa, BUt. dt Boaddka OhaJeya Mcmni, trad, du Tii^am, 
p. Poticaux, 1848, J5. 91 rf 99. 
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sciously break away or sneak off from tliem again ; how, 
on the contrary, agreeable events come into our minds of 
their own accord, and, if driven away, constantly creep in 
again, so that we dwell on them for hours together. In 
that resistance of the will to allowing what is contrary to 
it to come under the examination of the intellect lies the 
place at which madness can break in upon the mind. 
Each new adverse event must be a.ssimilated by the in- 
tellect, i.e., it must I’eceive a place in the system of the 
truths connected with our will and its interests, whatever 
it may have to displace that is more satisfactory. "When- 
ever this has taken place, it already pains us much less ; 
but this operation itself i.s often very painful, and also, in 
general, only takes place slowly and with resistance. How- 
ever, the health of the mind can only continue so long as 
this is in each case properly carried out. If, on the con- 
trary, in some particular case, the resistance and struggles 
of the will against the apprehension of some knowledge 
reaches such a degree that that operation is not performed 
in its integrity, then certain events or circumstances be- 
come for the intellect completely suppressed, because the 
will cannot endure the sight of them, and then, for the 
sake of the necessary connection, the gaps that thus arise 
are filled up at pleasure ; thus madness appears. For the 
intellect has given up its nature to please the wifi. : the 
man now imagines what does not exist. Yet the madness 
which has thus arisen is now the lethe of unendurable 
suffering ; it was the last remedy of harassed nature, ie., 
of the will. 

Let me mention here in passing a proof of ray view 
which is worth noticing. Carlo Gozzi, in the " Monstro 
turehino,” act i. scene 2, presents to us a person who has 
drunk a magic potion which produces forgetfulness, and 
this person appears exactly like a madman. 

In accordance with the above exposition one may thus 
regard the origin of madness as a violent “ casting out of 
the mind ” of anything, which, however, is only possible 
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by “ taking into the head ” something else. The converse 
process is more rare, that the “ taking into the head” comes 
first, and the “ casting out of the mind ” second. It takes 
place, however, in those cases in which the occasion of 
insanity is Icept constantly present to the mind and can- 
not he escaped from ; thus, for example, in the case of 
many who have gone mad from love, erotomaniacs, where 
the occasion of their madness is constantly longed after; 
also in the case of madness which has resulted from the 
fright of some sudden horiible occurrence. Such patients 
cling, as it were, convulsively to the thought they have 
grasped, so that uo other, or at Least tLone opposed to it, 
can arise. In both processes, however, what is essential 
to madness remains the same, the impossibility of a uni- 
formly connected recollection, such as is the basis of our 
healthy and rational reflection. Perhaps the contrast of 
the ways in which they arise, set forth here, might, if 
applied with judgment, afford a sharp and profound prin- 
ciple of division of delusions proper. 

Tor the rest, I have only considered the physical origin 
of madness, thus what is introduced by external, objective 
occasions. More frequently, however, it depends upon 
purely physical causes, upon malformations or partial dis- 
organisation of the brain or its membranes, also upon the 
influence which other parts affected with disease exercise 
upon the brain. Principally in the latter kind of madness 
false sense-perceptions, hallucinations, may arise. Tet the 
two causes of madness will generally partake of each 
other, particularly the psychical of the physical. It is 
the same as with suicide, which is rarely brought about 
by an external occasion alone, but a certain physical dis- 
comfort lies at its foundation ; and according to the degree 
which this attains to a greater or less external occasion 
is required ; only in the case of the very highest degree is 
no external occasion at all required. Therefore there is 
no misfortune so great that it would infl.uence every one 
to suicide, and none so small that one like it has not already 
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led to it. I have shown the psychical origin of madness as, 
at least according to all appearance, it is brought about in 
the healthy mind by a great misfortune. In the case of 
those who are already strongly disposed to madness physi- 
cally a very small disappointment will be sulficient to 
induce it. Por example. I remember a man in a mad- 
house who had been a soldier, and had gone out of his 
mind because his officer had addressed him as Ur} In 
the case of decided physical disposition no occasion at all 
is required when this has come to maturity. The madness 
which has sprung from purely psychical causes may, per- 
haps, by the violent perversion of the course of thought 
which has produced it, also introduce a land of paralysis 
or other depravity of some part of the brain, which, if 
not soon done away with, becomes permanent. Therefore 
madness is only curable at first, and not after a longer 
time. 

Pinel tarrght that there is a mania sme delirio, frenzy 
without insanity. This was controverted by Esquirol, and 
since then much has been said for and against it. The 
question can only be deckled empirically. But if such a 
state really does occur, then it is to be explained from the 
fact that here the will periodically entirely withdraws 
itself from the government and guidance of the intellect, 
and consequently of motives, and thus it then appears as 
a blind, impetuous, destructive force of nature, and accord- 
ingly manifests itself as the desire to annihilate every- 
thing that comes in its way. The will thus let loose is 
like the stream which ha.s broken through the dam, the 
horse that has thrown his rider, or a clock out of which 
the regulating screws have been taken. Yet only the 
reason, thus reflective knowledge, is included in that 
suspension, not intuitive knowledge also; otherwise the 
win would remain entirely without guidance, and con- 
sequently the man would be immovable. But, on the 

^ In German inferiora are Bometimes addressed as Er instead of Sie, 
—Trs. 
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contiary, the man in a frenzy apprehends ohjects, for he 
breaks out upon them ; thus he has also consciousness of 
his present action, and afterwards remembrance of it. 
But he is entirely without reflection, thus without any 
guidance of the reason, consequently quite incapable of 
any considciation or regard for the absent, the past, or the 
future. When the attack is over, and the reason has re- 
gained its command, its function is coriect, because here 
its proper activity has not been perverted or destroyed, 
hut only the will has found the means to withdraw itself 
from it entirely for a while. 
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ISOIiATED REMARKS ON NATURAL BEAUTY. 

What contributes among other things to make the sight 
of a beautiful landscape so exceedingly delightful is the 
perfect truth and misistency of nature. Certainly nature 
does not follow here the guidance of logic in the connec- 
tion of the grounds of knowledge, of antecedents and con- 
sequences, preinisse.s and conclusions ; but still it follows 
what is for it analogous to the law of causality in the visible 
connection of causes and effects. Every modification, even 
the slightest, which an object receives from its position, 
foreshortening, concealment, distance, lighting, linear and 
atmospheric perspective, &c., is, through its effect upon 
the eye, unerringly given and accurately t.aken account 
of ; the Indian proverb, “ Every corn of rice casts its 
shadow’,” finds here its confirmation. Therefore here 
everything shows itself so consistent, accurately regular, 
connected, and scrupulously right ; liere tliei-e are no eva- 
sions. If now we consider the sight of a beautiful view, 
merely as a hrain-plienomenon, it is the only one among 
the complicated brain-phenomena which is always abso- 
lutely regular, blameless, and perfect ; all the rest, espe- 
cially our own mental operations, are, in form or ma.terial, 
affected more or leas with defects or inaccuracies. Erom 
this excellence of the sight of beautiful nature, is the har- 
monious and thoroughly satisfying character of its impres- 
sion to be explained, and also the favourable effect which 

‘ This ohaptei' is connected with § 3S of the fivst volume. 
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iL has upon our whole thought, which in its formal part 
thereby becomes more correctly disposed, and to a certain 
extent purified, for that brain-phenomenon which alone 
is entirely faultless sets the brain in general in perfectly 
normal action ; and now the thought seeks to follow 
that method of nature in the consistency, connected- 
ness, regularity, and harmony of all its processes, after 
being brought by it into the right swing. A beautiful 
view is therefore a cathartic of the mind, as music, 
according to Aristotle, is of the feeling, and in its presence 
one will think most correctly. 

That the sight of a mountain chain suddenly rising 
before us throws us so easily into a serious, and even 
sublime mood may partly depend upon the fact that the 
form of the mountains and the outline of the chain arising 
from it is the only constantly line of the land- 

scape, for the mountains alone defy the decay which 
soon sweeps away everything else, especially our own 
ephemeral person. Not that at the sight of the mountain 
chain all this appeared distinctly in our consciousness, but 
an obscure feeling of it is the fundamental note of our 
mood. 

I would like to know why it is that while for the 
human form and countenance light from above is alto- 
gether the most advantageous, and light from below 
the most unfavourable, with regard to landscape nature 
exactly the converse holds good. 

Yet how assthetic is nature I Every spot that is en- 
tirely uncultivated and wild, i.e., left free to itself, how- 
ever small it may he, if only the baud of man remains 
absent, it decorates at once in the most tasteful manner, 
clothes it with plants, flower.?, and slirubs, whose unforced 
nature, natural grace, aud tasteful grouping bears witness 
that they have not grown up under the rod of correction 
of the great egoist, but that nature has here moved freely. 
Every neglected plant at once becomes beautiful. Upon 
this rests tlie pi'inciple of the English garden, which is as 
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much as possible to coaceal arfc, so that it may appear as 
if nature had here moved freely ; for only then is it per- 
fectly beautiful, i.e., shows in the greatest distinctness the 
objectificatoii of the still unconscious will to live, which 
here unfolds itself with the greatest naivetd, because the 
forms are not, as in the animal world, determiiif'd by ex- 
ternal ends, but only immediately by the soil^ climate, 
and a mysterious third influence on account of which so 
many plants which liave originally sprung up in the 
same soil and climate yet show such different forms and 
characters. 

The great difference between the English, or more cor- 
rectly tlie Chinese, ganlcu and the old French, which i.s 
now always becoming more rare, yet still exists in a few 
magnificent examples, ultimately rests upon the fact that 
the former is planned in an objective spirit, the latter . 
in a subjective, In the former the will of nature, as it 
objectifies itself in tree and shrub, mountain and waterfall, 
is brought to the purest possible expression of these its 
Ideas, thus of its own inner being. In the French garden, 
on the other baud, only llie will of the possessor of it is 
mirrored, which has subdued nature so that instead of its 
Ideas it bears as tokens of its slavery the forms which 
correspond to that will, and which are forcibly imposed 
upon it — clipped hedges, trees cut into all kinds of forms, 
straight alleys, arched avenues, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.i 

ON THE INNEE NATOEH OE AET, 

Hot merely philosopliy but also the line arts work at 
bottom towards the solution of the problem of existence. 
Eor in every mind that once gives itself up to the purely 
objective contemplation of nature a desire has been ex- 
cited, however concealed and unconscious it may be, to 
comprehend the true nature of things, of life and existence. 
For this alone has interest for the intellect as such, i.e., 
for the pure subject of knowledge which has become free 
from the aims of the will; as for the subject which knows 
as a mere individual the aims of the will alone have 
interest. On this account the result of the purely ob- 
jective apprehension of rhings is an expression more of 
the nature of life and existence, more an answer to the 
C|uestioii, “ Whac is life ?” Every genuine and successful 
work of art an.swer.9 this ciuestion in its own way with 
perfect correctness, But all the arts speak only the naive 
and childish language of perception, not the abstract and 
serious language of reflection; their answer is therefore a 
ileeting image : not permanent and general knowledge. 
Thus for ‘perception every work of art answers that 
question, every painting, every statue, every poem, every 
scene upon the stage : music also answers it ; and indeed 
more profoundly than all the rest, for in its language, 
which is understood with absolute directness, but which 
is yet untranslatable into that of the reason, the inner 
^ This chapter is connected with § 49 of the Erst volume, 
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nature of all life and existence expresses itself. Thus all 
the other arts hold up to the questioner a perceptible image, 
and say, “ Look here, this is life.” Their answer, how- 
ever correct it may be, will yet always afford merely a 
temporary, not a complete and final, satisfaction. For 
they always give merely a fragment, an example instead 
of the rule, not the whole, which can only be given in the 
universality of the conception. For tliis, therefore, thus for 
reflection and in the abstract, to give an answer which 
just on that account shall be permanent and suffice for 
always, is the task of philosophy. However, we see here 
upon what the relationship of philosophy to the fine arts 
rests, and can conclude from that to w’hat extent the 
capacity of both, although in its direction and in secondary 
matters very different, is yet in its root the same. 

Every work of art accordingly really aims at showing us 
life and things as they are in truth, but cannot be directly 
discerned by every one through the mist of objective and 
subjective contingencies. Art takes away this mist. 

The works of the poets, sculptors, and representative 
artists in general contain an unacknowledged treasure of 
profound wisdom ; just because out of them the wisdom 
of the nature of things itself speaks, whose utterances 
they merely interpret by illustrations and purer repetitions. 
On this account, however, every one who reads the poem 
or looks at the picture must certainly contribute out of 
his own means to bring that wisdom to light ; accordingly 
he comprehends only so much of it as his capacity and 
culture admit of ; as iu the deep sea each sailor only lets 
down the lead as far as the length of the line will allow. 
Before a picture, as before a prince, every one must stand, 
waiting to see whether and what it will speak to him ; and, 
as in the case of a prince, so here he must not himself ad- 
dress it, for then he would only hear himself. It follows 
from all this that in the works of the representative arts all 
truth is certainly contained, yet only virtnaliter or impli- 
cite; philosophy, on the other hand, endeavours to supply 
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the same truth acivaliter and explicite, and therefore, in this 
sense, is related to art as wine to grapes. What it promises 
to supply would he, as it were, an already realised and 
clear gam, a 6im and abiding possession ; ivliile that which 
proceeds from the achievements and works of art is one 
which has constantly to he reproduced anew. Therefore, 
however, it makes demands, not only upon those who pro- 
duce its works, hut also upon those who are to enjoy them 
which aie discouraging and hard to comply with. There- 
fore its public remains small, while that of art is large. 

The co-operation of the beholder, which is referred to 
above, as demanded for the enjoyment of a work of art, 
depends paibly upon the fact that every work of art can 
only produce its effect through the medium of the fancy ; 
therefore it must excite this, and can never allow it to he 
left out of the play and remain inactive. This is a con- 
dition of the ajsthetic effect, and therefore a fundamental 
law of all fine arts. But it follows from this that, through 
the work of art, everything must not he directly given to 
the senses, but rather only so much as is demanded to 
lead the fancy on to the right path; something, and 
indeed the ultimate thing, must always he left over for 
the fancy to do. Even the author must always leave 
something over for the reader to think ; for Voltaire has 
very rightly said, ‘‘ Ze sec?'et d’itre ennuyeicx, o’est de tout 
dire." But besides this, in art the best of all is too spiritual 
to be given directly to the senses ; it must be born in tbe 
imagination of the beholder, although begotten by the 
work of art. It depends upon this that the sketches of 
gi'eat masters often effect more than their finished pic- 
tures ; although another advantage certainly contributes 
to this, namely, that they are completed offhand in the 
moment of conception ; while the perfected painting is 
only produced thiough continued effort, by means of 
skilful deliberation and persistent intention, for tho in- 
spiration cannot last till it is completed. From the 
fundamental aesthetical law we are speaking of, it is 
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further to be explained why wax figures never produce 
an aesthetic effect, and therefore are not properly works 
of fine art, although it is just in them tliat the imitation 
of nature is able to reach its highest grade. For they 
leave nothing for the imagination to do. Sculpture gives 
merely the form without the colour ; painting gives the 
colour, but the mere appearance of the form ; thus both 
appeal to the imagination of the beliolder. The wax 
figure, on the otlier iiand, gives aU, form and colour at 
once; whence arises the appearance of reality, and the 
imagination is left out of account. Poetry, on the con- 
trary, appeals indeed to the imagination alone, which it 
sets in action liy means of mere words. 

An arbitrary playing with the means of art without a 
proper knowledge of the end is, in every art, the fundamen- 
tal characteristic of the dabbler. Such a man shows him- 
self in the pillars that support uothing, aimless volutes, 
juttiugs and projections of bad arcbitecture, in the mean- 
ingless runs and figures, together witli the aimless noise 
of bad music, in the jingling of the rhymes of senseless 
poetry, &c. 

It follows from the preceding chapter, and from my whole 
view of art, that its aim is the facilitating of the knowledge 
of the Ideas of the world (in the Platonic sense, the only 
one which I recognise for the woril Idea), The Ideas, how- 
ever, are essentially something perceptible, which, tliere- 
fore, in its fuller determinations, is inexhaustible. The 
communication of such an Idea can therefore ouly taka 
place on the path of perception, which is that of art. Who- 
ever, therefore, is filled with the comprehension of an 
Idea is justified if he chooses art as the medium of its com- 
munication. The mere conception, on the other hand, is 
something completely determinable, therefore exhaustible, 
and distinctly thought, the whole content of which can be 
coldly and dryly expressed in words. Now to desire to 
communicate such a conception by means of a work of art 
la a very useless circumlocution, indeed belongs to tliat 
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playiag vvjth the aaeans of art without knowledge of its 
end whioli has just been condemned. Theiefore a work 
of ait which has proceeded from mere distinct conceptions 
is always ungeiiuine. If now, in considering a work of 
plastic art, or in leading a poem, or in hearing a piece of 
music (which aims at describing something definite), we 
see, thiuugh all the rich materials of art, the distinct, 
limited, cold, dry conception shine out, and at last come 
to the front, the conception which was the kernel of this 
work, the whole notion of which consequently consisted 
in the distinct thinking of it, and accordingly is absolutely 
exhausted by its communication, we feel disgusted and 
indignant, for we see ourselves deceived and cheated out of 
our interest and attention. We are only perfectly satisfied 
by the impression of a work of art when it leaves some- 
thing which, with all our thinking about it, we cannot bring 
down to the distinctness of a conception. The mark of that 
hybrid origin from mere conceptions is that the author of 
a work of art could, before he set about it, give in distinct 
words what he intended to present; for then it would have 
been possible to attain his whole end through these words. 
Therefore it is an undeitaking as unworthy as it is absurd 
if, as has often been tried at the present day, one seeks 
to reduce a poem of Shakspeare’s or Goethe’s to the abstract 
tiuth which it was its aim to communicate. Certainly the 
artist ought to think in the arranging of his work ; but only 
that thought which was perceived before it was thought has 
afterwards, in its communication, the power of animating or 
rousing, and thereby becomes imperishable. We shall not 
refrain from observing here that certainly the work which 
is done at a stroke, like the sketches of painters already 
referred to, the work uhich is completed in uhe inspiration 
of its fiist conception, and as it were unconsciously dashed 
off, like the melody which comes entirely without reflec- 
tion, and quite as if by inspiration, and finally, also 'the 
lyrical poem proper, the mere song, in which the deeply 
felt mood of the piesent, and the impression of the sur- 
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roundings, as if iuvoluntaiily, pours itself forth, iu words, 
whose metre and rhyme come about of their own accord 
—that all these. I say, have the great advantage of being 
purely the work of the ecstasy of the moment, the inspira- 
tion, the free movement of genius, without any admixture 
of intention and reilection ; hence they are through and 
through delightful and enjoyable, witlumt shell and kernel, 
and their effect is much more inevitable than that of the 
greatest works of art, of slower and more deliberate exe- 
oution. In all the latter, thus in great historical paintings, 
in long epic poems, great operas, &c., reilection, intention, 
and deliberate selection has had an impoitaut part ; under- 
standing, technical sldll, and roiitiue must here fill up the 
gaps which the conception and inspiration of genius has 
left, and must mix with these all kinds of necessary sup- 
plementary work as cement of the only really genuinely 
brilliant parts. This explains why all such works, only 
excepting the perfect masterpieces of the very greatest 
masters (as, for example, “ Hamlet,” “ Faust, ” the opera of 
“Don Juan”), inevitably contain an admixture of some- 
thing insipid and wearisome, which in some measure 
hinders the enjoyment of them. Proofs of this are the 
Messiah,” “ Geru-ialemme liherata,” even “ Paradise Lost ” 
and the “Jiueid;” and Horace already makes the bold 
remark, “ Quandoque dormitat bomis Home7'us.” But that 
this is the case is the consequence of the limitation of 
human powers iu general. 

The mother of the useful arts is necessity; that of the 
fine arts superfluity. As their father, the former have 
understanding ; the latter genius, which is itself a kind of 
superfluity, that of the powers of knowledge beyond the 
measure which is required for the service of the wilL 
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CHAPTER XXXV> 

ON THE /BSTIIETIC.S OF AECIIITECTURa 

In iiccordance witli the deduction given in the text of the 
puce ee'ithetiea of aycMteeture fcom the lowest grades of 
the ohjectifieatioii of the will or of nature, the Ideas of 
which it seeks to bring to distinct perception, its one con- 
stant theme is support mcl iunhii, and its fundamental 
law is that no burden shall be without sufficient support, 
and no support without a suitable burden ; consequently 
that the relation of these two shall be exactly the fitting 
one. The purest example of the carrying out of this 
theme is the column and entablature. Therefore the 
order or columnar arrangement has become, as it were, the 
thorough bass of the whole of architecture. In column 
and entahlature the support and the burden are completely 
separated,; whereby tlie reciprocal action of the two and 
their relation to each other hecoines apparent. For cer- 
tainly even every plain wall contains support and burden ; 
hut here the two are still fused together. All is here sup- 
port and all is burden ; hence there is no sesthetic effect. 
This first appears through the separation, and takes place in 
proportion to its degree. For between the ro\y of columns 
and the plain wall there are many intermediate degrees. 
Even in the mere breaking irp of the wall of a house by 
windows and doors one seeks at least to indicate that 
separation by flat projecting pilasters {wntoc) with capitals, 
which are inserted under the mouldings, nay, in case of 
need, are represented by mere painting, in order to in- 
^ ‘This chapter is connected with § 43 of the first volume. 
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diciite in some way the entabkiLure and an order. Eeal 
pillars, and also coii-soles and supporLa of various kinds, 
realise moie that pure separation of support and burden 
which is striven after throughout by architecture. In 
tliis respect, next to the column with the entablature, but 
as a special construction not imitating it, stands the vjiult 
with the pillar. The latter certainly is far from attaining 
to the ajsLhetic effect of the former, because here the 
support and tlie burden are not jiurely separated, but are 
fiused, passing over into each other. In the vault itself 
e\'ery stone is at ouoe burden and .support, and even the 
pillars, especially in groined vaulting, are, at least appa- 
rently, lield in position by the pressure of opposite arches; 
.lucl also just on account of this lateral pressure not only 
vaults but even mor" arches ought not to rest upon columns, 
hut require the massive four-cornered pillars. In the row 
of columns alone is the separation complete, for here 
the entablature appears as pure burden, the column as 
pure support. Accordingly the relation of the colonnade 
to the plain wall may be compared to that which would 
exist between a scale ascending in regular intervals and a 
torie ascending little by little from, the same depth to the 
same height without gradation, which would produce a 
mere howl. For in the one as in the other the material is 
tlie same, and tire important difference proceeds entirely 
from the pure separation. 

Moreover, the support is not adapted to the burden 
wUen it is only sufficient to boar it, but when it can do 
tins so conveniently and amply that at the first glance we 
are quite at ease about it. Yet this superfluity of support 
must not exceed a certain degree; for otherwise we will 
perceive support without burden, which is opposed to the 
[esthetic end. As a rule for determining that degree the 
ancients devised the line of equilibrium, which is got by 
carrying out the diminution of the thickness of the column 
as it ascends till it runs out into an acute angle, whereby 
the column becomes a cone ; now every cross section will 
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leave the lower part so stroug that it is sufficient to sup- 
port the upper part cut off. Coinmouly, however, one 
builds with twentyfold strength, i.e., one lays upon every 
support only ^^yth of the maximum it could bear. A glar- 
ing example of burden without support is presented to the 
eye by the balconies at the corners of many houses built 
in the elegant style of the present day. We do not see 
what supports them; they seem to hang suspended, and 
disturb the mind. 

That in Italy even the simplest and most unornamented 
buildings make an testhetic impression, while in Germany 
this is not the case, depends principally upon the fact that 
in Italy the roofs are very flat. A high roof is neither 
support nor burden, for its two halves mutually support 
each other, hut the whole has no weight corresponding to 
its extension. Therefore it presents to the eye an ex- 
tended mass which is entirely foreign to the sesthetic end, 
serves merely a useful end, consequently disturbs the 
former, of wliich the theme is always only support and 
burden. 

The form of the column has its sole ground in the fact 
that it affords the simplest and most suitable support. 
In the twisted column inappropriateness appears as if 
with intentional perversity, and therefore shamelessness : 
hence good taste condemns it at the first glance. The 
four-cornered pillar, since the diagonal exceeds the sides, 
has unequal dimensions of thickness which have no end 
as their motive, but are occasioned by the accident of 
greater feasibleness ; and just on this account it pleases 
us so very much less tliau the column. Even the hexa- 
gonal or octagonal pillar is more pleasing, because it 
approaches more nearly to the round column ; for the 
form of the latter alone is exclusively determined by the 
end. It is, however, also so determined in all its other 
proportions, primarily in the relation of its thickness to 
its height, within the limits permitted by the difference 
of the three columnar orders. Therefore its diminution 
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from the first tliird of its height upwards, and also a 
slight increase of its thickness just at this place (entasis 
vitr.), depends upon the fact that the pressure of the 
burden is greatest there. It has hitherto been believed 
that this increase in thickness was peculiar to the Ionic 
and Corinthian columns alone, but recent measurements 
have shown it also in the Uoric columns, even at Pmstum. 
Thus everything in the column, its thoroughly determined 
form, the proportion of its hrdght to its thickness, of both 
to the intervals between the coliirnns, and that of the 
whole series to the entablature and the burden resting upon 
it, is the exactly calculated result of the relation of the 
necessary support to the given burden. As the latter is 
uniformly distributed, so must also the support be ; there- 
fore groups of columns are tasteless. On the other hand, 
in the heat Doric temples the corner column couies some- 
what nearer to the next ones, because the meeting of the 
entablatures at the corner increases the burden; and in this 
the principle of architecture expresses itself distinctly, that 
the structural relations, i.e., the relations between support 
and burden, are the essential ones, to which the relations 
of symmetry, as subordinate, must at once give way. 
According to tlie weight of the whole burden generally' 
will the Doric or the two lighter orders of columns be 
chosen, for the first, not only by the greater thickness, 
but also by the closer position of the columns, which is 
essential to it, is calculated for heavier burdens, to which 
end also the almost crude .simplicity of its capital is suited. 
The capitals in general serve the end of showing visibly 
that the columns bear the entablature, and are not stuck 
in like pins ; at the same time they increase by means of 
their abacus the bearing surface. Since, then, all the 
laws of columnar arrangement, and consequently also the 
form and proportion of the column, in all its parts and 
dimensions down to the smallest details, follow from the 
thoroughly understood and consistently carried out con- 
ception of the amply adequate support of a given burden, 
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thus so far are detei mined a priori, it comes out clearly 
how perverse is tlie thought, so often repeated, that the 
stems of trees, or even (which unfortunately even “ Vitru- 
vius,” iv. I, expresses) the hnmau form has lieen the 
prototype of the column. For if the form of the column 
were for architecture a piuely accidental one, taken from 
without, it could never appeal to us .so harmoniously and 
satisfactorily whenever wo behold it in its proper sym- 
metry; nor, on the other hand, could every even slight 
disproportion of it he felt at once hy the hue and culti- 
vated sense as disagreeable and disLiirhing like a false 
note in music. This is ratlier only possible because, 
according to the given end and ine.ans, all the rest is 
essentially determined a prien’i, as in music, according 
to the given melody and key, the whole harmony is essen- 
tially so determined. And, like music, architecture in 
general is also not an imitative art, although both are 
often falsely taken to he "o. 

.Esthetic satisfaction, as was fully explained in the 
text, always depends upon the apprehension of a (Platonic) 
Idea. For architectuie, considered merely as a fine art, 
the Ideas of the lowest grades of nature, such as gravity, 
rigidity, aud cohesion, are the peculiar theme; hut not, 
as has liitherto been assumed, merely regular form, pro- 
portion, and symmetry, which, as something purely geo- 
metrical, properties of space, are not Ideas, and therefore 
cannot be the theme of a fine art. Thus in architecture 
also they are of secondary oiigiu, aud have a subordinate 
significance, which I shall bring out immediately. If it 
were the task of architecture as a fine art simply to 
exhibit these, then the model would have the same effect 
a:, the finished work. But this is distinctly not the case; 
oil the contraiy, the works of aichitecture, in order to 
act sesthetically, absolutely must have a considerable size ; 
nay, they can never he too large, but may easily be too 
small. Indeed ceteris parihiis the eesthstic effect is in 
exact proportion to the size of the building, because 
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only great masses make the action of gravitation apparent 
and impressive in a high degree. But this confirms my 
view that the tendency and antagonism of those funda- 
mental forces of nature constitute the special testhetical 
material of architecture, -which, according to its nature, 
rorpiires large masses in order to hecomo visible, and 
indeed capable of beini; felt. The forms in architecture, 
as was shown above in the case of the column, are pri- 
iiuirily determined by the immediate structural end of 
each part But so far as tliis leaves anything undeter- 
mined, the law of the most perfect clearness to perception, 
thus also of the easiest comprehensibility, comes in; for 
architecUire has its existence primarily in our spatial 
]ierceptiou, and accordingly appeals to our a priori faculty 
for this, Bub these qualities always result from the 
greatest regularity of the forms and rationality of their 
relations. Therefore beautiful architecture selects only 
regular figures composed of straight lines or regular curves, 
and also the bodies which result from these, such as cubes, 
parallelopipeda, cylinders, spheres, pyramids, and cones ; 
))ut as openings sometimes circles or ellipses, yet, as a 
rule, quadrates, and still oftener rectangles, the latter of 
thoroughly rational and very easily comprehended re- 
lation of their sides (not, for instance as 6:7, but as 
I ; 2, 2 ; 3), finally also blind windows or niches of regular 
and comprehensible propovtion.s. Ji'or the sanie reason it 
will readily give to the buildings themselves and their 
large parts a rational and easily comprehended relation of 
licight and breadth ; for example, it -v^dll let the height 
of a faqade be half the breadth, and place the pillars ,«o 
that every three or four of them, witli the intervals be- 
tween them, will measure a line -which is equal to the 
height, thus will form a quadrate. The same principle of 
perceptibility and easy comprehension demands also that 
a building should be easily surveyed. This introduces 
symmetiy, which is further necessary to mark out the 
work as a whole, and to distinguish its essential from its 
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accidental limitation ; for sometimes, for example, it is 
only under the guidance of symmetry that one knows 
whether one has before one three buildings standing 
beside each other or only one. Thus only by means of 
symmetry does a work of architecture at once announce 
itself as individual unity, and as the development of a 
central thought. 

Now although, as was cur.sorily shown above, architecture 
has by no means to imitate the forms of nature, such as 
the stems of trees or even the human figure, yet it ought 
to work in the spirit of natuie, for it makes the law its 
own, natura nihil agit frmfra, nihilque sapervacaneumf 
et quod coinmodissimuni in omnibus suis opemtionibus 
sequitur, and accordingly avoids everything which is even 
only apparently aimless, and always attains the end in 
view in each case, whether this is purely architectonic, i.e , , 
structural, or an end connected with usefulness, by the 
shortest and most natural path, and thus openly exhibits 
the end through the work itself Thus it attains a certain 
grace, analogous to that which in living creatures cousi=>t 3 
in the ease and suitableness of every movement and 
position to its end. Accordingly we see in the good 
antique style of architecture every part, whether pillar, 
column, arch, entablature, or door, window, stair, or 
balcony, attain its end in the directest and simplest 
manner, at the same time displaying it openly and 
naively ; just as organised nature also does in its 
works. The tasteless style of architecture, on the con- 
trary, seeks in everything useless roundabout ways, 
and delights in caprices, thereby hits upon aimlessly 
broken and irregular entablatures, grouped columns, 
fragmentary cornices on door arches and gables, meaning- 
less volutes, scrolls, and such like. It plays with the 
means of the art without understanding its aims, as chil- 
dren play with the tools of grown-up people. This was 
given above as the character of the bungler. Of this 
land is every interruption of a straight line, every altera- 
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tion in the sweep of a curve, without apparent end. On 
the other hand, it is also just that naive simplicity in the 
disclosure and attainment of the end, corresponding to the 
spirit in which nature works and fashions, that imparts 
such beauty and grace of form to antique pottery that it 
ever anew excites our wonder, because it contrasts so ad- 
vantageously in original taste with our modern pottery, 
which hears the stamp of vulgarity, whether it is made of 
porcelain or common potter’s claj’. At the sight of the 
pottery and implements of the ancients we feel that if 
nature had wished to produce such things it vrould have 
done so in these forms. Since, then, we see that the 
heautyof architecture arises from the unconcealed exhibi- 
tion of the ends, aud the attainment of them by the 
shortest and most uatural path, my theory here appears 
ill direct coutradiction with that of Kant, which places 
the nature of all beauty in an apiiarent design without 
an end. 

The sole theme of architecture here set forth — support 
and burden' — is so very simple, that just on this account 
this art, so far as it is a fine art (but not so far as it serves 
Useful ends), is periect and complete in essential matters, 
since the best Greek period, at least, is not susceptible of 
any important enrichment. On the other hand, the 
modern architect cannot noticeably depart from the rules 
and patterns of the ancients without already being on the 
path of deterioration. Therefore there remains nothing 
for him to do but to apply the art transmitted to 
him by the ancients, and carry out the rules so far as is 
possible under the limitations which are inevitably laid 
down for him by wants, cUniate, age, and country. For 
in this art, as in sculpture, the effort after the ideal unites 
with the imitation of the ancients. 

I scarcely need to remind the reader that in all 
these considerations I have had in view antique archi- 
tecture alone, and not the so-called Gothic style, which 
is of Saracen origin, and was introduced by the Goths 
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in Spain to tlie rest of Europe. Perliaps a certain beauty 
of its own kind is not altogether to be denied to this 
style, but yet if it attempts to oppose itself to the 
former as its equal, tlicii this is a barbarous presumption 
which must not be allowed for a moment. How benefi- 
cently, after contemplating such Gothic magnificence, does 
tlie sight of a budding correctly carried out in the antique 
style act upon our mind ! We feel at once that this alone 
is right and true. If one could biing aa ancient Greek be- 
fore our most celebrated Gothic cathedrals, what would he 
say to them ? — Bap^apoi ! Our pleasure in Gothic works 
certainly depends for the most part upon the association of 
ideas and histoiical remiuiaceuces.thus upon a feeling which 
is foreign to art. All that I have said of the true teslhetio 
end, of the spirit and the theme of architecture, loses in 
the case of these works its validity. For the freely lying 
entablature has vanished, and with it the columns : support 
and burden, arranged and distributed in order to give 
visible form to the conflict between rigidity and gravity, 
are here no longer the theme. Moreover, that thorough, 
pure rationality by virtue of which everything admits of 
strict account, nay, already presents it of its own accord 
to the thoughtful beholder, and which belongs to the 
character of antique architecture, cau here no longer he 
found; Ave soon become conscious that heie, instead of it, 
a will guided by other conceptions has moved ; therefore 
much remains unexplained to us. For only the antique 
style of arcMtecture is conceived in a purely objective spirit ; 
the Gothic style is more in the subjective spirit. Yet as 
we have recogm&ed the peculiar Ecsbhetio fundamental 
thought of antique architecture in the unfolding of the 
conflict between rigidity aud gravity, if wo wish to dis- 
coier in Gothic architecture also an analogous funda- 
mental thought, it will he this, that here the entire 
overcoming and conquest of gravity by rigidity is sup- 
posed to be exhibited. For in accordance with this the 
hoiizontal line which is that of burden has entirely 
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vanished, and the action of gravity only appears indirectly, 
disguised in arches and vaults, while the vertical line 
which is that of support, alone prevails, and makes pal- 
pable to the senses rhe victorious actiou of rigidity, iu 
excessively high buttresses, towers, turrets, and pinnacles 
without number which rise unencumbered on high. While 
in antique architecture the tendency and pressure from 
above downwards is just as well represented and exhibited 
as that from below upwards, here the latter decidedly 
predominates; whence that analogy often observed with 
the crystal, whose crystallisation also takes place with 
the overcoming of gravity. If now we attribute this 
spirit ami fundamental thought to Gothic architecture, 
and would like thereby to set it up as the equally justified 
antithesis of antique architecture, we must remember 
that the conflict between rigidity and gravity, which the 
antique architecture so openly and naively expresses, is 
an actual and true conflict founded in nature ; the entire 
overcoming of gravity by rigidity, on the contrary, remains 
a mere appearance, a fiction accredited by illusion. Every 
one will easily be able to see clearly how from the 
fundamental thought given here, and the peculiarities 
of Gothic architecture noticed above, tiiere arises that 
mysterious aud hyperphysical character which is attri- 
buted to it. It principally arises, as was alieady men- 
tioned, from the fact that here the ahitrary has taien the 
place of the purely rational, which makes itself known 
a.s the thorough adaptation of the means to the end. 
The many things that are really aimless, but yet are so 
carefully perfected, raise tlic assumption of unknown, 
unfathomed, and secret ends, i.e., give the appearance of 
mystery. On the other hand, the brilliant side of Gothic 
churches is the interior; because here the efi'ect of the 
groined vaulting borne by slender, crystalline, aspiring 
pillars, raised high aloft, and, all burden having dis- 
appeared, jji'omising eternal security, impresses the mind ; 
while most of the faults which have been mentioned lie 
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upon the outside. In antique buildings the external side 
is the most advantageous, because there we see better 
the support and the burden ; in the interior, on the other 
hand, the hat roof always retains something depressing 
and prosaic. Por the most part, also, in the temples of 
the ancients, while the outworks were many and great, the 
interior proper was small. An appearance of sublimity 
is gained from the hemispherical vault of a cupola, as 
in the Pantheon, of which, therefore, the Italians also, 
building in this style, have made a most extensive use. 
What determines this is, that the ancients, as sonihem 
peoples, lived more in the open air than the northern 
nations who have produced the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. Whoever, then, absolutely insists upon Gothic 
architecture being accepted as an essential and authorised 
style may, if he is also fond of analogies, regard it as the 
negative pole of architecture, or, again, as its minor key 
In the interest of good taste I must wish that great wealth 
will he devoted to that which is objectively, i.e.> actually, 
good and right, to what in itself is beautiful, but not to 
that whose value depends merely upon the association 
of ideas. Now when I see how this unbelieving age so 
diligently finishes the Gothic churches left incomplete by 
the believing Middle Ages, it looks to me as if it were 
desired to embalm a dead Christianity. 
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ISOLATED EEMARKS OK THE /ESTHETICS OF THE 
PLASTIC AND PICTOKIAL ARTS. 

In sculpture beauty and grace are the principal things ; 
but in painting expression, passion, and character predomi- 
nate ; therefore just so much of the claims of beauty must 
be neglected. Pot a perfect beauty of all forms, such as 
sculpture demands, would detract from the characteristic 
and weary by monotony. Accordingly painting may also 
present ugly faces and emaciated figui'es ; sculpture, on 
the other hand, demands beauty, although not always 
perfect, but, throughout, strength aud fulness of the 
figures. Consequently a thin Christ upon the Cross, 
a dying St. Jerome, wasted by age and disease, like 
the masterpiece of Domenichino, is a proper subject 
for painting ; while, on the contrary, the marble figure 
by Donatello, in the gallery at Ploreuce, of John the 
Baptist, reduced to skin and bone by fasting, has, in 
spite of the masterly execution, a repulsive effect. Prom 
this point of view sculpture seems suitable for the affirma- 
tion, painting for the negation, of the will to live, and 
from this it may be explained why sculpture was the art 
of the ancients, while painting has been the art of the 
Christian era. 

In connection with the exposition given in § 45 
of the first volume, that the discovery, recognition, and 
retention of the type of human beauty depends to a 
certain extent upon an anticipation of it, and therefore in 

' This chapter is connected with §§ 44.-50 of the first volume. 

VOL. III. N 
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part lias an a priori foundation, I find that I have yet to 
bring out clearly the fact that this anticipation never- 
theless requiies experience, by which it may be stirred up; 
analogous to the instinct of the brutes, which, although 
guiding the action a priori, yet requires determination 
by motives in the details of it. Experience and reality 
present to the intellect of the artist human forms, which, 
in one pait oi another, are more or less true to nature, as 
it were ashing for Ins judgment concerning them, and 
thus, after the Sociatic method, call forth from that 
obscure anticipation the distinct and definite knowledge 
of the ideal. Therefore it assisted the Greek sculptors 
very much tbat the climate and customs of their country 
gave them opportunity the whole day of seeing lialf- 
naked foims, and in the gymnasium entirely naked forms. 
In this way every limb presented its plastic significance 
to criticism, and to comparison with the ideal which lay 
undeveloped in their consciousness. Thus they constantly 
exercised their judgment with regard to all forms and limbs, 
down to their finest shades of difference ; and thus, little 
by little, their originally dull anticipation of the ideal 
of human heauty was raised to such distinct consciousness 
that they became capable of objectifying it in works of 
art. In an entirely analogous manner some experience is 
useful and necessary to the poet for the representation of 
characters. For although he does not work according to 
experience and empirical data, hut in accordance with the 
clear consciousness of the nature of humanity, as he finds 
it within himself, yet experience serves this conscious- 
ness as a pattern, incites it and gives it practice. Accord- 
ingly his knowledge of human nature and its varieties, 
although in the main it proceeds a priori and by antici- 
pation, yet first receives life, definiteness, and compass 
through experience. But, supporting ourselves upon the 
preceding book and chapter 44 in the following hook, 
we can go still deeper into the ground of that marvel- 
lous sense of beauty of the Greeks which made them 
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alone of all nations upon earth capable of discovering the 
true normal type of the human form, and accordingly 
of setting up the pattern of beauty and grace for the 
imitation of all ages, and vve can say : The same thing 
which, if it remains unseparated from the will, gives 
sexual instinct with its discriminating selection, i.e., 
sexual lose (wliich it is well known was subject among 
the Greeks to great aherrations), becomes, if, by the 
presence of an abnormally preponderating intellect, it 
se[)arutes itself from the will and yet remains active, th& 
ohJecHve sense of Icauty of the human form, which now 
shows itself primarily as a critical artistic sense, Imt can 
rise to the discovery and representation of the norm of 
all parts and proportions ; as was the case in Phidias, 
Praxiteles, Scopas, &c. Then is fulfilled what Goethe 
makes the artist say — 

“ That I ivith mind divine 
And human hand 
May be able to form 
What with my wife, 

As animal, I can and must.” 

And again, analogous to this, that which in the poet, if it 
remained unseparated from the will, would give only 
worldly prudence, becomes, if it frees itself from tire will 
by abnormal preponderance of the intellect, the capacity 
for objective, dramatic representation. 

Modern sculpture, whatever it may achieve, is still 
analogous to modern Latin poetry, and, like this, is a 
child of imitation, sprung from reminiscences. If it pre- 
sumes to try to ho original, it at once goes astra5'’, espe- 
cially upon the bad path of forming according to nature 
as it lies before it, instead of according to the proportions 
of the aiicieuts. Cauovu, Thorwaklseu, and many othens 
may be compared to Johannes Secundus and Owenus. 
it is the same with architecture, only there it is founded 
in the art itself, the purely aesthetic part of which is 
of small compass, and was aheady exhausted by the 
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ancients; therefore the modern architect can only distin- 
guish himself in the wise application of it ; and he ought 
to know that he removes himself from good taste Just 
so far as he departs from the style and pattern of the 
Cl reeks. 

The art of the painter, considered only so far as it aims 
at 2n'0(lacing the appearance of reality, may ultimately be 
refeired to the fact that he understands how to sepaiate 
purely what in seeing is the mere sensation, thus the 
affection of the retina, i.e., the only directly given effect, 
from its came, i.e., the objective external world, the per- 
ception of wliich fir.st rises in the understanding from 
this effect ; whereby, if he has technical .skill, he is in a 
position to produce the same effect in the eye through 
an entirely different cause, the patches of ap^ilied colour, 
from which then in the understanding of the beholder 
the same perception again arises through the unavoidable 
reference of the effect to the ordinary cause. 

If we consider how there lies something so entirely 
idiosyncratic, so thoroughly original, in every human 
countenance, and that it presents a whole which can only 
belong to a unity consisting entirely of necessary parts, 
by virtue of which we recognise a known individual out 
of so many thousands, even after long years, although 
the possible vaiiations of human features, especially of 
one race, lie within very narrow limits, we must doubt 
whether anything of such essential unity and such great 
originality could ever proceed from any other source than 
from the mysterious depths of the inner being of nature ; 
but from tliis it would follow that no artist could be 
capable of really reproducing the original peculiarity of 
a human countenance, or even of composing it according 
to nature irom recollection. Accordingly what he pro- 
duced of this kind would always be only a half true, nay, 
perhaps an impossible composition; for how should he 
compose an actual physiognomical unity when the prin- 
ciple of this unity is really unknown to him ? Therefore, 
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in the case of every face which has merely been imagined 
hy an artist, we must doubt whether it is in fact a 
posbil)le face, and whether nature, as the master of all 
masters, would not show it to be a bungled production by 
pointing out complete contradictions in it. This would, 
of course, lead to the principle that in historical paintings 
only portraits ought to figure, which certainly would then 
have to he selected witii the greatest care and in some 
degree idealised. It is well known tliat great artists have 
always gladly painted from living models and introduced 
many portraits. 

Although, as is explained in the text, the real end of 
painting, as of art in geneial, is to make the comprehension 
of the (Platonic) Ideas of the nature of the world easier 
for us, whereby we aie at once thrown into the state of 
pure, i.e., will-less, knowing, there yet belongs to it besides 
this an independent beauty of its own, which is produced 
by the mere harmony of the colours, the pleasingness of 
the grouping, the happy distribution of light and shade, 
and the tone of the whole picture. This accompanying 
subordinate kind of beauty furthers the condition of pure 
knowing, and is in painting what the diction, the metre, 
and rhyme are in poetry , both are not what is essential, 
but what acts first and immediately. 

I have some further evidence to give in support of my 
judgment given in the fiist volume, § 50, on the iuadmis- 
sihleness of allegory in painting. In the Borghese palace 
at Rome there is the following picture by Michael Angelo 
Caravaggio : Jesus, as a child of about ten years old, treads 
upon the head of a serpent, but entirely without fear and 
with great calmness; and His mother, who accompanies 
Him, remains quite as indifferent. Close by stands St. 
Elizabeth, looking solemnly and tragically up to heaven. 
How what could be thought of this kyriologioal hiero- 
glyphic by a man who had never heard anything about 
the seed of the "woman that should bruise the head of the 
serpent ? At Elorence, in the library of the palace Eio* 
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cardi, we find the following allegory upon the ceiling, 
painted by Luca Giordano, which is meant to signify 
that science frees the understanding from the bonds of 
ignorance : the understanding is a strong man bound with 
cords, which are just falling off ; a nymph holds a mirror 
in front of him, another hands him a large detached wing; 
above sits science on a globe, and beside her, with a globe 
in her hand, the naked truth. At Ludwigsburg, near 
Stuttgart, there is a picture which shows us time, as 
Saturn, cutiiug off with a pair of shears the wings of 
Cupid, If this is meant to signify that when we grow old 
love proves unstalile, this no doubt has its truth. 

The following may serve to strengthen my solution of 
the problem as to why Laocoon does not cry out. One 
may practically convince oneself of the faulty effect of the 
representation of shrieking by the works of the plastic 
and pictorial arts, which are essentially dumb, by a pic- 
ture of the slaughter of the innocents, by Guido Eeni, 
which is to be found in the Academy of Arts at Bologna, 
and in which this great artist has committed the mistake 
of painting six shrieking wide-open months. Let any one 
who wants to have this more distinct think of a panto- 
mimic representation on the stage, and in one of the 
scenes an urgent occasion for one of the players to shriek ; 
if now the dancer who is representing this part should 
express the shriek by standing for a while with his mouth 
wide open, tlie load laughter of the whole house would 
bear witness to the absurdity of the thing. Accordingly, 
since the shrieking of Laocoon had to be avoided for 
reasons which did not lie in the objects to be represented, 
but in the nature of the representing art, the task thus 
arose for the artist so to present tliis not-shrieking as to 
make it plausible to us that a man in such a position 
should not sliriek. He solves this problem by repre- 
senting the bite of the snake, not as having already 
taken place, nor yet as still threatening, but as just 
happening now in the side; for thereby the lower part 
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of Llie body is contracted, and shrielcing made impossible, 
d’his immediate but only subordinate reason was correcily 
discovered by Goethe, and is expounded at the end of the 
eleventh hook of his autobiography, and also in tlie paper 
on Laocoon in the first part of the Propylma ; but the ulti- 
mate, primary reason, which conditions this one, is that 
which I have set forth, J cannot refrain from remarking 
that I here stand in the .same relation to Goethe as with 
reference to the theory of colours. In the collection of 
the Duke of Arcmberg at Brn.s.sels tlioro is an antique 
head of Laocoon which was found later. However, the 
head in the world-renowned group is not a restored one 
which follows from Goethels .special table of all the resto- 
rations of this group, which is given at tlie end of the 
first volume of the Propylaea, and is also confirmed by the 
fact that the hecad wliich was found later resembles that of 
the group very much. Thus we must assume that another 
antique repetition of the group has existed to which the 
Aremherg head belonged. In my opinion the latter excels 
both in beauty and expression that of the group. It has 
the mouth decidedly wider open than in the group, yet 
not really to the extent of shrieking. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII .1 

ON THE ^ESTHETICS OF POETRY. 

I MIGHT give it as the simplest and most correct definition 
of poetry, that it is the art of bringing the imagination 
into play by means of words. How it brings this to pass 
I have shown in the first volume, § SI. A special con- 
firmation of what is said there is afforded by the following 
passage in a letter of Wieland’s to Merck, which has since 
then been published : " I have spent two days and a half 
upon a single stanza, in which the whole thing ultimately 
depended upon a single word which I wanted and could 
not find. I revolved and turned about the thing and my 
brain in all directions, because naturally, where a picture 
was in q^uestion, I desired to bring the same definite vision, 
which floated before my own mind into the mind of my 
reader also, and for this aU often depends, ut nosti, upon a 
single touch or suggestion or reflex” {Brief e an Merck, 
edited by Wagner, 1835, p. 193). From the fact that the 
imagination of the reader is the material in which poetry 
exhibits its pictures, it has the advantage that the fuller 
development of these pictures and their finer touches, take 
place in the imagination of every one just as is most suit- 
able to his individuality, his sphere of knowledge, and his 
humour, and therefore move him in the most lively manner ; 
instead of which plastic and pictorial art cannot so adapt 
itself, but here one picture, <me form, must satisfy all. And 
yet this will always bear in some respect the stamp of the 
individuality of the artist or of his model, as a subjective 

^ This chapter ia conneotad with § 51 of the first volume. 
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or accidental and inefficient addition; although always 
less so the more objective, i.e., the naore of a genius, 
the artist is. This, to some extent, explains why works of 
poetry exercise a much stronger, deeper, and more uni- 
versal effect than pictures and statues ; the latter, for the 
most part, leave the common people quite cold ; and, in 
general, the plastic arts are those which have the weakest 
effect. A remarlcahle proof of this is afforded by the 
frequent discovery and disclosure of pictuies by great 
masters in private houses and all kinds of localities, 
where they have been hanging for many generations, not 
buried and concealed, but merely unheeded, thus without 
any effect. In my time (1823) there was even discovered 
in Tlorence a Madonna of Eaphael’s, which had hung for a 
long series of years on the wall of the servants’ hall of a 
palace (in the Quarticre cli S. Spirito ) ; and this happens 
among Italians, the nation which is gifted beyond all 
others with the sense of the beautiful. It shows how 
little direct and immediate effect the works of plastic and 
pictorial art have, and that it requires more culture and 
knowledge to prize them than the works of all other art.s. 
How unfailingly, on the contrary, a beautiful melody that 
touches the heart makes its journey round the world, and 
an excellent poem wanders from people to people. That 
the great and rich devote their powerful support just to 
the plastic and pictorial arts, and expend considerable 
sums upon their works only ; nay, at the present day, an 
idolatry, in the proper sense of the term, gives the value 
of a large estate for a picture of a celebrated old master — 
this depends principally upon the rarity of the master- 
pieces, the posse.s.siou of which therefore gratifies pride; 
and then also upon the fact that the enjoyment of them 
demands very little time and effort, and is ready at any 
moment, for a moment ; while poetry and even music 
make incomparably harder conditions. Corresponding to 
this, the plastic and pictorial arts may be dispensed with ; 
whole nations — for example, the Mohammedan peoples — ■ 
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are without them, hut no people is without music and 
poetry. 

But the intention with which the poet sets our imagina- 
tion in motion is to reveal to us the Ideas, i.e., to show us 
by an example what life and what the world is. The first 
condition of this is that he himself has known it; accord- 
ing ns his knowledge has been profound or superficial so 
will his poem be. Theioloie, as there are innumerable 
degiees of piofoundness and cleainoss in the comprehen- 
sion of the nature of things, so are there of poets. Each of 
these, however, must regard himself as excellent so far as 
lie hag correctly represented what he knew, and his pictiue 
answers to Ms original : he must make himself ec[ual wnth 
the best, for even in the best picture he does not recognise 
more than in his own, that is, as much as he sees in nature 
itself ; for his glance cannot now penetrate deeper. But the 
best himself recognises himself as such in the fact that he 
sees how superficial was the view of the others, how much 
lay beyond it which they weie not able to repeat, because 
they did not see it, and how much further his own glance 
and picture reaches. If he understood the superficial poets 
as little as they do him, then he would necessarily despair ; 
for just because it requires an extraordinary man to do 
him justice, hut the inferior poets can just as little esteem 
him as he can them, he also has long to live upon his 
own approval before that of the world follows it. Mean- 
while he is deprived even of his own approval, for he is 
expected to be very modest. It is, however, as impossible 
that be who has merit, and knows what it costs, should 
himself he blind to it, as that a man who is six feet high 
should not observe that he rises above others. If from 
the base of the tower to the summit is 300 feet, then cer- 
tainly it is just as much from the summit to the base. 
Horace, Lucretius, Ovid, and almost all the ancients have 
spoken proudly of themselves, and also Dante, Shakspeare, 
Bacon of Vernlam, and many more. That one can be a 
great man without observing anything of it is an ah- 
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surdity of 'vvliicili only liopeless incapacity can persuade 
itself, in order that it may regard the feeling of its own 
insignificance as modesty. An Englishman has wittily 
and correctly observed that merit and modesty have 
nothing in common except the initial letter.^ I have 
always a suspicion about modest celebrities that they 
may very well be right ; and Cornoille says directly — 

“ La faui.n(! huniilitt' lie met pins eu erddit ; 

Je ajais ce que je vaux, ct croiB ce qii’ori iii’en ilit." 

Finally, Goethe has frankly said, “ Only good - for - 
nothings are modest.” But the assertion would be still more 
certain that tliose who so eagerly demand modesty from 
others, urge modesty, unceasingly cry, “ Only be modest, 
for God’s sake, only be modest ! ” are positively good- 
for-nothings, ie., persons entirely without merit, manu- 
factures of nature, ordinary members of the great mass of 
humanity. For he who himself has merit also concedes 
merit — understands himself truly and really. But he 
who himself lacks all excellence and merit wishes there 
was no such thing: the sight of it in others stretches 
him upon the rack ; pale, green, and yellow envy consumes 
his heart : he would like to annihilate and destroy all 
those who are personally favoured ; but if unfortunately 
he must let them live, it must only be under the con- 
dition that they conceal, entirely deny, nay, abjure their 
advantages. This, then, is the root of the frequent eulo- 
gising of modesty. And if the deliverers of these eulogies 
have the opportunity of .suppressing merit as it arises, or 
at lea.st of hindering it from showing itself or being known, 
who can doubt that they will do it ? For tliis is the 
practice of their theory. 

Now, although the poet, like every artist, always brings 
before us only the particular, the individual, what he has 

‘ LiohtenbargCTci'mi.'fc/ife&AW/- Leazosynski oa having aaid, “ Za 
ten," new edition, lirottingen, 1S84, modestie devroit Hre la vertu rfe cciac, 
Vol. iii. p. ig) quotea Stanislaus a qui Ui avtres manqnent." 
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known, and wishes by his work to make ns know, is the 
(Platonic) Idea, the whole species ; therefore in his images, 
as it were, the type of human characters and situations 
will be impressed. Tlie narrative and also the dramatic 
poet takes the whole particular from life, and describes it 
accurately in its individuality, hut yet reveals in this 
way the whole of human exi.stpnce ; for although he 
seems to have to do with the particular, in truth he is 
concerned with that which is everywhere and at all times. 
Hence it ari.ses that sentences, especially of the dramatic 
poets, even without being general apophthegms, find fre- 
quent application in actual life. Poetry is related to 
philosophy as experience is related to empirical science. 
Experience makes ns acquainted with the phenomenon 
in the particular and by means of examples, science 
embraces the whole of phenomena by means of general 
conceptions. So poetry seeks to make us acquainted 
with the (Platonic) Ideas through the particular and by 
means of examples. Philosophy aims at teaching, as a 
whole and in general, the inner nature of things which 
expresses itself in these. One sees even here that poetry 
bears more the character of youth, philosojiby that of 
old age. In fact, the gift of poetry really only flourishes 
in youth ; and also the susceptibility for poetry is often 
passionate in youth ; the youth delights in verses as such, 
and is often contented with small ware. This inclination 
gradually diminishes with years, and in old age one prefers 
prose. By that poetical tendency of youth the sense of 
the real is then easily spoiled. Eor poetry differs from 
reality by the fact that in it life flows past us, interest- 
ing and yet painless ] while in reality, on the contrary, so 
long as it is painless it is uninteresting, and as soon as 
it becomes interesting, it does not remain without pain. 
The youth who has been initiated into poetry earlier than 
into leahty now desires from the latter what only the 
former can achieve ; this is a principal source of the dis- 
comfort which oppresses the most gifted youths. 
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Metre and rhyme are a fetter, but also a veil which the 
poet throws round him, and under which he is permitted 
to speak as he otherwise dared not do ; and that is 
what gives us pleasure. He is only half responsible for 
all that he says ; metre and rliyme must answer for the 
other half. Metre, or measure, as mere rhythm, has its 
existence only in time, which is a pure perception a 
pno/-i, thus, to use Kant’s language, belongs merely to 
pure sensibility ; rliyme, on the other hand, is an affair 
of sensation, in the organ of hearing, thus of empirical 
sensibiliiy. Therefore rh\ thm is a much nobler and more 
worthy expedient than rhyme, which the ancients accord- 
ingly despised, and which found its origin in those im- 
perfect languages which arose from the corruption of 
earlier ones and in barbarous times. The poorness of 
French poetry depends principally upon the fact that it is 
confined to rhyme alone without metre, and it is increased 
by the fact that in order to conceal its want of means it 
has increased the difficulty of rhyming by a number of 
pedantic laws, such as, for example, that only syllables 
which are written the same way rhyme, as if it were for 
the eye and not for the ear that the hiatus is forbidden ; 
that a number of words must not occur ; aud many such, 
to all of which tlie new school of French poetry seeks to 
put an end. In no language, however, at least on me, does 
the rhyme make such a pleasing aud powerful impression 
as in Latin ; the rhymed Latin poems of the Middle Ages 
have a peculiar charm. This must be explained from the 
fact that the Latin language is incomparaldy more perfect, 
more beautiful and noble, than any modern language, and 
now moves so gracefully in the ornaments and spangles 
which really belong to the latter, and which it itself 
originally despised. 

To serious consideration it might almost appear as high 
treason against our reason that even the slightest violence 
should be done to a thought or its correct and pure ex- 
pression, with the childish intention that after some 
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syllables the same sound of word should be heard, or 
even that these syllables themselves should present a 
kind of rhythmical beat. But without such violence very 
few verses would be made; for it must be attabuted to 
this that in foreign languages verses are much more 
difficult to understand than prose. If we could see into 
the .secret workshops of the poets, we would find that 
the thought is sought for the rhyme ten times oftener 
than the rhyme for the thought ; and even when the 
Latter is the case, it is not easily accomplished without 
pliability on the part of the thought. But the art of verse 
bids defiance to these coBsideiations, and, moreover, has all 
ages and peoples upon its side, so great is the power which 
metre and rhyme exercise upon the feeling, and so effec- 
tive the mysterious lenociniiim which belongs to them, 
I would explain this from the fact that a happily rhymed 
verse, by its indescribably emphatic effect, raises ibe feel- 
ing as if the thought expressed in it lay already pre- 
destined, nay, performed in the language, and the poet 
has only had to find it out. Even trivial thoughts receive 
from rhythm and rhyme a touch of importance ; cut a 
figure in this attire, as among girls plain faces attract the 
eye by finery, Nay, even distorted and false thoughts gain 
through versification an appearance of truth. On the 
other hand, even famous passages from famous poets 
shrink together and become insignificant when they are 
reproduced accurately in prose. If only the true is 
beautiful, and the dearest ornament of truth is nakedness, 
then a thought which appears true and beautiful in prose 
will have more true worth than one which affects us in 
the same way in verse. Now it is very striking, and well 
worth investigating, that such trifling, nay, apparently 
childish, means as metre and rhyme produce so powerful 
an effect. I explain it to myself in the following manner ; 
That which is given directly to the sense of hearing, thus 
the mere sound of the words, receives from rhythm and 
rhyme a certain completeness and significance in itself 
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for ib thereby becomes a kind of music ; therefore it seems 
now to exist for its own. sake, and no longer as a mere 
means, mere signs of something signified, the sense of the 
words. To please the ear with its sound seems to be its 
whole end. and therefore with this everything seems to be 
attained ,incl all claims satisfied. But that it further con- 
tains a meaning, expresses a thought, presents itself now 
as an unexpected addition, like words to music —as an un- 
expected prc.sent which agreeably surprises us — and there- 
fore, since wo made no demands of this kind, very easily 
satisfies us; and if indeed this thought is such that, in 
itself, thus .‘■aid in prose, it would also be significant, then 
we arc enchanted. I can remember, in my early child- 
hood, that I had deliglited myself for a long time with the 
agreeable sound of verse before I made the discovery 
that it all also contained meaning and thoughts. Accord- 
ingly there is also, in all languages, a mere doggerel poetry 
almost entirely devoid of meaning. Davis, the Sinologist, 
in the preface to his translation of the “ Laou-sang-n/rh," 
or “ An Heir in Old Age” (London, 1817), observes that the 
Chinese dramas partly consist of verses which are sung, 
and adds; “The meaning of them is often obscure, and, 
according to the statements of the Chinese them.selves, the 
end of these verses is especially to flatter the ear, and the 
seu.se is neglected, .and even entirely sacrificed to the har- 
mony.” Who is not reminded here of the choruses of 
many Gieek tragedies which are often so hard to make 
out ? 

The sign by wliich one mo.st immediately recognises the 
genuine poet, both of the higher and lower species, is the 
unforced nature of his rhymes. They have appeared of 
themselves as if by divine arrangement; his thoughts 
come to him already in rhyme. The homely, pirosaic man 
on the contrary, seeks the rhyme for the thought; the 
bungler seeks the tliougbt for the rhyme. Very often one 
can find out from a couple of rhymed verses which of the 
two had the thought and which had the rhyme as its 
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father. The art consists in concealing the latter, so that 
such lines may not appear almost as mere stuffed out 
ioutsrim^s. 

According to my feeling (proofs cannot here be given) 
rhyme is fiom its nature binary : its effect is limited to one 
single recurrence of the same sound, and is not strengthened 
by moie fiequent repetition. Thus whenever a final syl- 
lable has received the one of the same sound its effect is 
exhausted ; the third recurience of the note acts merely as 
a second ihyme which accidentally hits upon the same 
sound, hut without heightening the effect ; it links itself 
on to the existing rhyme, yet without combining with it 
to produce a stronger impression. Tor the first note does 
not sound through the second on to the third : therefore 
this is an sesthetic pleonasm, a double courage which is of 
no use. Least of all, therefore, do such accumulations of 
rhymes merit the heavy sacrifices which they cost in the 
octave rhyme, the terza rima, and the sonnet, and which 
are the cause of the mental torture under which we some- 
times read such productions, for poetical pleasure is im- 
possible under the condition of racking our brains. That 
the great poetical mind sometimes overcomes even these 
forms, and moves in them with ease and grace, does not 
extend to a recommendation of the forms themselves, for 
in themselves they are as ineffectual as they are difficult. 
And even in good poets, when they make use of these forms, 
we frequently see the conflict between the rhyme and the 
thought, in which now one and now the other gains the 
victory; thus either the thought is stunted for the sake of 
the rhyme, or the rhyme has to be satisfied with a weak 
d peu fr&s. Since this is so, I do not regard it as an 
evidence of ignorance, but as a proof of good taste, that 
Shakspeare in his sonnets has given different rhymes to 
each quatraine. At any rate, their acoustic effect is not 
in the least diminished by it, and the thought obtains its 
rights far more than it could have done if it had had to 
be laced up in the customary Spanish boots, 
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It is a. disadvantage for the poetiy of a language if it 
has many words which cannot be used in prose, and, on 
the other hand, dare not use certain words of prose. The 
former is mostly the case in Latin and Italian poetry, and 
the latter in French, where it has recently been very aptly 
called, “La h&jmkrk de la langue fvangaise both are to 
be found less in English, and least in German. Eor such 
words belonging exclusively to poetry remain foreign to 
our heart, do not speak to us directly, and therefore leave 
us cold. They are a conventional language of poetry, and 
as it were mere painted sensations instead of real ones: 
they exclude genuine feeling. 

The distinction, so often discussed in our own day, be- 
tween classic and romantic poetry seems to me ultimately 
to depend upon the fact that the former knows no other 
motives than those which me purely human, actual, and 
natural; the latter, on the other hand, also treats artificial 
conventional, and imaginary motives as efficient. To such 
belong the motives which spring from the Chi'istiau mythus, 
also from the chivalrous over-strained fantastical law of 
honour, further from the absurd and ludicrous Germano- 
Christian veneration of women, and lastly from doting 
and mooning hyperpliysical amorousness. But even in the 
best poets of the romantic class, e.g., in Calderon, we can 
see to what ridiculous distortions of human relations and 
human nature these motives lead. Hot to speak of the 
Autos, I merely refer to such pieces as “No sicniprc cl fcor 
es oierto” (The worst is not always certain), and “M post- 
rero diielo en Espafia" (The last duel iu Spain), and similar 
comedies cn capa g espuda : with the elements mentioned 
there is here further a.s30ciated tlie scholastic subtility so 
often appearing in the conversation which at that time 
belonged to the mental culture of the higher classes. 
How decidedly advantageous, on the contrary, is the 
position of the poetry of the ancients, which always 
remains true to nature; and the result is that classical 
poetry has an unconditional, romantic poetry only a 
von, in. 0 
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conditional, truth and correctness; analogous to Greek 
and Gothic architecture. Yet, on the other hand, we 
must remark here that all dramatic or narrative poems 
which transfer their scene to ancient Greece or Eome 
lose by this from the fact that our knowledge of anti- 
quity, especially in what concerns the details of life, is 
insufficient, fragmentary, and not drawn from perception. 
This obliges the poet to avoid much and to content him- 
self with generalities, whereby he becomes abstract, and 
his work loses that concreteness and individualisation 
w'hicb is throughout essential to poetry. It is this which 
gives all such works the peculiar appearance of empti- 
ness and tediousness. Only Shakspeare’s works of this 
liind are free from it ; because without hesitation he has 
presented, nnder the names of Greeks and Eomaus, 
Englishmen of his own time. 

It has been objected to many masterpieces of lyrical 
poetry, especially some Odes of Horace (see, for example, 
the second of the third book) and several of Goethe's 
songs (for example, “The Shepherd’s Lament”), that 
they lack proper connection and are full of gaps in 
the thought. But here the logical connection is inten- 
tionally neglected, in order that the unity of the funda- 
mental sensation and mood may take its place, which 
comes out more clearly just by the fact that it passes 
like a thread through the separate pearls, and brings 
about the quick cliauges of the objects of contemplation, 
in the same way as in music the transition from one 
key to another is brought about by the chord of the 
seventh, through which the stiU sounding fundamental 
note becomes the dominant of the new key. Most dis- 
tinctly, even exaggeratedly, the quality here described is 
found in the Canzone of Petrarch which begins, “ 3Iai 
Timi m' jJ'i'ii. cantar, com! io soleva.” 

Accordingly, as in the lyrical poem the subjective ele- 
ment predominates, so in the drama, on the contrary, 
the objective element is alone and exclusively preseut. 
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Between the two epic poetry in all its forms and modi- 
fications, from the narrative romance to the epos proper, 
has a broad middle path. Bor although in the main it 
is objective, yet it contains a subjective element, appearing 
now more and now less, which finds its expre.ssion in the 
tone, in the form of the delivery, and also in scattered 
reflections, "VVe do not so entirely lose sight of the poet 
as in the drama. 

The end of the drama in general is to .show ns in an 
example what is the nature and existence of man. The 
sad or the bright .side of these can be turned to ns in it, 
or their transitions into each other. Bnt the expression, 
“ nature and existence of man,” already coul,:iius the germ 
of the controversy whether tlie nature, ie., the character, 
or the existence, i.e., the fate, the adventures, the action, 
is the principal thing. Moreover, the two have grown 
so firmly together that although they can certainly be 
separated in conception, they cannot be separated in the 
representation of them. For only the circumstances, the 
fate, the events, make the character manifest its nature, 
and only from the character does the action arise from 
which the events proceed. Certainly, in the representa- 
tion, the one or the other may be made more prominent; 
and in this respect the piece which centres in the char- 
acters and the piece which centres in tlie plot are the 
two extremes. 

The common end of the drama and the epic, to exhibit, 
in significant characters placed in significant situations, 
the extraordinary actions brought about by both, will be 
most completely attained by the poet if he first intro- 
duces the characters to us in a state of peace, in which 
merely their general colour becomes visible, and allows 
a motive to enter which jiroiluoes au action, out of which 
a uew aud stronger motive ari-scs, which again calls forth 
a more signiiicant action, which, in its turn, begets new 
and even stronger motives, whereby, then, in the time 
suitable to the form of the poem, the most passionate 
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excitement takes the place of the original peace, and in 
this now the important actions occui' in which the quali- 
ties of the cliaracters which have hitherto slumbered are 
brought clearly to light, together with the course of the 
world. 

Great poets transform tliemsclves into each of the per- 
sons to he represented, and speak out of each of them 
like ventriloquists ; now out of the hero, and immediately 
afterwards out of the young and innocent maiden, with 
equal truth and naturalness ; so Shalrspeare and Goethe. 
Poets of the second rank transform the principal person 
to he represented into themselves. This is what Byron 
does i and theu the other persons often remain lifeless, 
as is the case even with the principal persons in the 
works of mediocre poets. 

Our pleasure in tragedy belongs, not to the sen.se of the 
beautiful, but to that of the sublime ; nay, it is the highest 
grade of this feeling. For, as at the sight of the sublime 
in nature we turn away from the interests of the will, in 
order to be purely perceptive, so in the ti'agic catastrophe 
we turn away even from the will to live. In tragedy the 
terrible side of life is presented to us, the wail of humanity, 
the reign of chance and error, the fall of the just, the 
triumph of the wicked ; thus the aspect of the world 
which directly strives against o^ir will is brought before 
our eyes. At this sight we feel ourselves challenged to 
turn away our will from life, no longer to will it or love 
it. But just in this way we become conscious that then 
there still remains something over to us, which we abso- 
lutely cannot know positively, but only negatively, as 
til at which docs not will life. As the chord of the 
seventh demands the fundamental chord ; as the colour 
red demands green, and even produces it in the eye ; so 
every tragedy demands an entirely difl'ercut kind of exist- 
ence, another world, the knowledge of which can only he 
given us indirectly just as here by such a demand. In the 
moment of the tragic catastrophe the conviction becomes 
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more distinct to us than ever that life is a bad dream 
from which we have to awake. So far the eflbct of the 
tragedy is analogous to that of the dynamical sublime, for 
like this it lifts ua above the will and its interests, and 
puts us in such a mood that we find pleasure in the sight 
of what tends directly against it. What gives to all 
tragedy, in whatever form it may appeal’, tlic peculiar 
tendency towards the sublime is the awakening of the 
knowledge that the world, life, can afford us no true 
pleasure, and consequently is not worthy of our attach- 
ment. In this consists the tragic spirit ; it therefore 
leads to resignation. 

I admit that in ancient tragedy this spirit of resigna- 
tion seldom appears and is expressed directly. CEdipus 
Colonus certainly dies resigned and willing ; yet he is com- 
forted by the revenge on his country. Iphigenia at Aulis 
is very willing to die ; yet it is the thought of the welfare 
of G-reece that comforts her, and occasions the change 
of her mind, on account of which she willingly accepts 
the death which at first she sought to avoid by any means. 
Cassandra, in the Agamemnon of the great .^schylus, 
dies willingly, apKecra /3io9 (1306); but she also is com- 
forted by the thought of revenge. Hercules, iu the Tra- 
chinite, submits to necessity, and dies composed, but not 
resigned. So also the Hippolytus of Euripides, in whose 
case it surprises us that Artemis, who appears to comfort 
him, promises him temples and fame, but never points 
him to an exisLeiice beyond life, and leaves him in death, 
as all gods forsake the dying : — in Christianity they come 
to him; and so also in Brahmanism and Buddhism, al- 
though in the latter the gods are really exotic. Thus 
Hippolytus, like almost all the tragic heroes of the 
ancients, shows submission to inevitable fate and the 
inflexible will of the gods, but no surrender of the will to 
live itself. As the Stoic equanimity is fundamentally dis- 
tinguished from Christiau resignation by the fact that it 
teaches only patient endurance and composed expectation 
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of tmnllerably necessary evil, while Christianity teaches 
renunciation, surrender of Llie will ; sc/' also the tragic 
heroes of the ancients show resolute subjection under the 
unavoidable blows of fate, wliile Christian tragedy, on the 
contrary, shows the surrender of the whole will to live, 
joyful forsaking of the world in the consciousness of its 
worthlessness and vanity. But I am also entirely of 
opinion that modern tragedy stands higher than that of 
the ancients. Sliakspeare is much greater than Sophocles ; 
in comparison with Goethe’s Iphigenia one might find 
that of Euripides almost crude and vulgar. The Bacchee 
of Euripides is a revolting composition in favour of the 
heathen priests. Many ancient pieces have no tragic 
tendency at all, like the Alcestis and Iphigenia in Tauris 
of Euripides ; some have disagreeable, or even disgusting 
motives, like the Antigone and Philocteles. Almost all 
show the human race under the fearful rule of chance 
and error, but not the resignation which is occasioned by 
it, and delivers from it. All because the ancients had not 
yet attained to the summit and goal of tragedy, or indeed 
of the view of life itself. 

Although, then, the ancients displayed little of the 
spirit of resignation, the turning away of the will from 
life, in their tragic heroes themselves, as their frame of 
mind, yet the peculiar tendency and effect of tragedy 
remains the awakening of that spirit in the beholder, the 
calling up of that frame of mind, even though only 
temporarily. The liorroi’s upon the ctage hold up to him 
the bitterness and ■worthlessness of life, thus the vanity of 
all its struggle. The effect of this impression must he 
that he becomes conscious, if only in obscure feeling, that 
it is better to tear his heart free from life, to turn his 
will from it, to love not the world nor life ; whereby then 
in his deepest soul, the consciousness is aroused that for 
another kind of willing there must also he another exist- 
ence. Eor if this were not so, then the tendency of 
tragedy would not he this risiiig above all the ends and 
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good things of life, this turning away from it and its seduc- 
tions, and the turning towards another kind of existence, 
which already lies in this, although an existence which 
is for us quite inconceivable. How would it, then, in 
general, he pos.sih!e that the exhibition of the most ter- 
rible side of life, brought before our eye.s iu the most 
glaring liglit, could act upon ua beneficently, and afford 
us a lofty saiishiclion ? Eeur and sympathy, iu the ex- 
citement of which Aristotle places tire ultimate end of 
tragedy, certainly do not in themselves belong to the 
agreeable sensations : therefore they ciiniiot be the end, 
but only tlic means. Thus the summons to turn away 
the will from life remains the true tendency of tragedy, 
the rdtimate end of the intentional exhibition of the 
suffering of humanity, and is so accordingly even where 
this resigned exaltation of the mind is not shown in the 
hero himself, hut is merely excited in the spectator by the 
sight of great, unmerited, nay, even merited suffering. 
Many of the moderns also are, like the ancients, satisfied 
with throwing the spectator into the mood whicli has been 
described, by the objective representation of human mis- 
fortune as a whole ; wliile others exhibit this through the 
change of the frame of mind of the liero hirn.selfj effected 
by suffering. The former give, as it were, only the pre- 
misses, and leave the conclusion to the spectator ; while the 
latter give the conclusion, or the moral of the fable, also, 
as the change of the frame of mind of the hero, anrl even 
also as reflection, in the month of tlie chorus, as, for 
example, Schiller in “ The Bride of Mes.sma : ” “ Life is not 
the highest good.” Lot me remark here that the genuine 
tragic effect of the catastrophe, thus the resignation and 
exaltation of the mind of the hero which is brought about 
by it, seldom appears so purely motived and so distinctly 
expressed as in the opera of “Horma,” where it comes in in 
the duet, “ Qual cor tradisti, qiixd cor joerdesti," m which the 
change of the will is distinctly indicated by the quietness 
which is suddenly introduced into the music. In general, 
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this piece — regarded apart altogether from its excellent 
music, and also from the diction which can only be that 
of a libretto, and considered only according to its motives 
and its inner economy — is a highly perfect tragedy, a true 
pattern of tragic disposition of the motives, tragic progress 
of the action, and tragic development, together with the 
effect of these upon the frame of mind of the hero, raising 
it above the world, and which is then also communicated 
to the spectator; indeed the effect attained here is the 
leas delusive and the more indicative of the true nature 
of tragedy that no Gliristiaiis, nor even Christian ideas, 
appear in it. 

The neglect of the niiity of time and place with which 
the moderns are so often reproached is only a fault v'hen 
it goes so far that it destroys the unity of the action; 
for then there only remains the nnity of the principal 
character, as, for example, in Shakspeare’s “ Henry VIII.” 
But even the unity of the action does not need to go so 
far that the same thing is spoken of throughout, as in 
the French tragedies which in general observe this so 
strictly that the course of the drama is like a geometrical 
line without breadth. There it is constantly a case of 
“ Only get on ! Pensez d wire affaire ! ” and the thing 
is expedited and hurried on in a thoroughly business 
fashion, and no one detains himself with irrelevances 
which do not belong to it, or looks to the right or the 
left. The Shakspearian tragedy, on the other hand, is 
like a line which has also breadth : it takes time, exspa- 
tiatiir : speeches and even whole scenes occur which do 
not advance the action, indeed do not properly concern 
it, by whicli, however, we get to know the characters or 
their circumstances more fully, and then understand the 
action also more thoroughly. This certainly remains the 
principal thing, yet not so exclusively that we forget that 
in the last instance what is aimed at is the representation 
of human nature and existence generally. 

The dramatic or epic poet ought to know that he is 
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fate, and sliould therefore be inexorable, as it is ; also 
that he is the mirror of the human race, and should 
therefore represent very many bad and sometimes pro- 
fligate characters, and also many fools, buffuuns, and 
eccentric pei'sons ; then also, now and again, a reasonable, 
a prudent, an honest, or a good man, and only as the 
rarest exception a truly magnanimous man. In the 
whole of Homer tliere is in my opinion no really magna- 
ninious character presented, although many good and 
honest. In the whole of Shakspeare there may be perhaps 
a couple of noble, though by no means trauscendently 
noble, characters to be found ; perhaps Cordelia, Corio- 
lanus — hardly more; on the other hand, his works swarm 
with tlie species indicated above. But Iffland's and Kot- 
zebue’s pieces have many magnanimuus characteis; while 
Goldoni has done as I recommended above, whereby he 
shows that lie stands higher. Oii the other hand, Schiller’s 
“Minna von Barnhelm’’ labours under too much and too 
universal magnanimity ; but so much magnanimity as the 
one Marquis Posa displays is not to be found in the whole 
of Goethe’s works together. Theie is, however, a small 
German piece called “Duty for Duty’s Sake" (a title 
which sounds as if it had been taken from the Critique of 
Practical Reason), which has only three characters, and 
yet all the three are of most transcendent magnanimity. 

The Greeks liave taken for their heroes only royal 
persons ; and .so also for the most part have the moderns. 
Certainly not because the rank gives more worth to him 
who is acting or snlibring ; and since the whole thing is 
jirst to set human passions in play, the relative value of 
the objects by whicli this happens is indifferent, and pea- 
sant huts achieve as much as kingdoms. Moreover, civic 
tragedy is by no means to be unconditionally rejected. 
Persona of great power and consideration are yet the he.st 
adapted for tragedy on this account, that the misfortune 
in which we ought to recognise the fate of humanity 
must have a sufficient magnitude to appear terrible to the 
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spectator, whoever he may be. Euripides himself says, 

" (ftev, ra jj.e<yd\a, /jbejaXa Kai Tratr^ei ica/ca ” (Stoh. Flor., 
vol, ii. p. 299). Now the circuinstauces which plunge a 
citizen family into waiiL and despair are in the eyes of 
tlic great or rich, for the most part, very insignificant, and 
capable of being removed by human assistance, nay, some- 
times even by a tiifie: such spectators, therefore, cannot 
be tragically affected by them. On the other hand, the 
misfortunes of the great and powerful are unconditionally 
terrible, and also accessible to no help from without ; for 
kings must help themselves by their own power, or fall, 
To this we have to add that the fall is greatest from a 
height. Accordingly persons of the rank of citizens lack 
height to fall from. 

If now we have found the tendency and ultimate 
intention of tragedy to be a turning to resignation, to the 
denial of the will to live, we shall easily recognise in its 
opposite, comedy, the incitement to the continued assertion 
of the will. It is true the comedy, like every representa- 
tion of human life, without exception, must bring before 
our eyes suffering and adversity ; but it presents it to us 
as passing, resolving itself into joy, in general mingled 
with success, victory, and hopes, which in the end pre- 
ponderate ; moreover, it brings out the inexhaustible 
material for laughter of which life, and even its adversities 
themselves are filled, and which under all circumstances 
ought to keep us in a good humour. Thus it declares, in 
the result, that life as a whole is thoroughly good, and 
especially is always amusing. Ceitainly it must hasten 
to drop the curtain at the moment of jov, so that we may 
not see what comes after; while the tragedy, as a rule, 
so ends that nothing can come after. And moreover, if 
once we contemplate this burlesque side of life somewhat 
seriously, as it shows itself in the naive utterances and 
gestures which trifling embarrassment, personal fear, 
momentary anger, secret envy, and many similar emo- 
tions force upon the forms of the real life that mirrors 
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itself here, forms which deviate considerably from the type 
of beauty, then from this aide also, thus in an unexpected 
manner, the reflective spectator may become convinced 
that the existence and action of such beings cannot itself 
be an end; that, on the contrary, they can only have 
attained to existence by an error, and that what so exhibits 
itself is something which had better not be. 
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ON HISTORY, 

In the passage of the first volume referred to below I 
have fully shown that more is achieved for our knowledge 
of mankind by poetry than by history, and why this is 
so ; inasmuch as move real instruction was to he expected 
from the former than from the latter. Aristotle has also 
confessed this, for he says : “ xai, ^iKocro^corepov km cr'irov- 
Saiorepov Troii/o-i? icrropia^ eanv ” {et res magis pMlosopMca, 
et raelm' poesis est quwm historia^), De poet., o. g. Yet, 
in order to cause no misunderstanding as to the value of 
history, I wish here to express my thoughts about it. 

In every class and species of things the facts are 
innumerable, the individuals infinite in number, the 
variety of their differences unapproachable. At the first 
glance at them the curious mind becomes giddy; how- 
ever much it investigates, it sees itself condemned to 
ignorance. But then comes science : it separates the 
innumerable multitude, arranges it under generic concep- 
tions, these again under conceptions of species, whereby 
it opens the path to a knowledge of the general and 
the particular, which also comprehends the innumerable 
individuals, for it holds good of all without one being 
obliged to consider each particular for itself. Thus it 
promises satisfaction to the investigating mind. Then all 

^ Thia chapter ia connected with liar aignifioanoe, of the firat word 
§ 51 of the fii'at volume. coinea out with more than ordinary 

Let me remark in paaaing that dietinotneaa ; it signifiea that which 
from tbia opposition of ironjiris and la made, invented, in oppoaition to 
trropta the origin, and alao the peou- what is disooversd. 
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sciences place themselves together, and above the real 
■world of individual things, as that which they have 
divided among them. Over them all, however, moves 
philosophy, as the most general, and therefore important, 
rational knowledge, which promises the conclusions for 
which the others liave ozily prepared the way. History 
alone cannot properly enter into that series, since it can- 
not boast of the same advantage as the others, for it 
lacks the finulamental characteristic of science, the suh- 
ordination of what is known, instead of which it can only 
present its co-ordination. Therefore there is no system 
of history, as there is of every other science. It is there- 
fore certainly rational knowledge, but it is not a science. 
For it never knows the particular by meau.s of the general, 
but must comprehend the particular directly, and so, as 
it were, creeps along the ground of experience; while the 
true sciences move above it, because they have obtained 
comprehensive conceptions by means of which they 
command the particular, and, at least within certain 
limits, anticipate the possibility of things within their 
sphere, so that they can be at ease even about what may 
yet have to come. The sciences, since they are systems 
of conceptions, speak always of species ; hi.'jtory speaks of 
individuals. It would accordingly be a science of indivi- 
duals, which is a contradiction. It also follows that the 
sciences aU speak of that which always is : history, on 
the other hand, of that which is once, and then no more. 
Since, further, history has to do with the absolutely parti- 
cular and individuals, which from its nature is inexhaus- 
tible, it knows everything only imperfectly and half. 
Besides, it must also let itself he taught by every new 
day in its tz'ivial com monplace ness what as yet it did not 
know at all. If it should be objected that in history also 
there is .subordinatiou of the particular under the general, 
because the periods, the governments, and other general 
changes, or political revolutions, in short, all that is given 
in historical tables, is the general, to wdiich the special 
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subordinates itself, this would rest upon a false oompre- 
hension of the conception of the general. IFor the general 
in history here referred to is merely subjective, i.e., il,s 
generality springs merely from the inadequacy of the 
individual knowledge of the things, but not objective, i.e., 
a conception in which the things would actually already 
be thought together. Even the most general in history 
is in itself only a paiticular and individual, a long period 
of time, or an important event ; therefore the special is 
related to this as the part to the whole, hut not as the 
case to the rule ; which, on the contrary, takes place in 
aU the sciences proper because they afford conceptions 
and not mere facts. On this account in these sciences 
by a correct knowledge of the general we can determine 
with certainty the particular that arises. If, for example, 
I know the laws of the triangle in general, I can then 
also tell what must be the properties of the triangle laid 
before me; and what holds good of all mammals, for 
example, that they have double ventricles of the heart, 
exactly seven cervical vertebrae, lungs, diaphragm, bladder, 
five senses, &c., 1 can also assert of the strange bat which 
has just been caught, before dissecting it. But not so in 
history, where the general is no objective general of the 
conception, hut merely a subjective general of lay know- 
ledge, which can only be called general inasmuch as it is 
supeificial. Therefore I may always know in general of the 
Thirty Years’ War that it was a religious war, waged in 
the seventeenth century ; but this general knowledge does 
not make me capable of telling anything more definite 
about its course. The same opposition is also confirmed 
by the fact that in the real sciences the special and indi- 
vidual is that which is most certain, because it rests upon 
immediate apprehension ; the general truths, again, are only 
abstracted from it ; therefore something false may he more 
easily assumed in the latter. But in history, conversely, 
the most general is the most certain ; for example, the 
periods, the succession of the kings, the revolutions, wars, and 
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treaties of peace ; the particulars, again, of the events and 
their connection is uncertain, and becomes always more so 
the further one goes into details. Therefore history is the 
more interesting the more special it is, but the less to 
he trusted, and approaches then in every respect to the 
romance. For the rest, wliafc importance is to be attached 
to the boasted pragmatic teaching of history he will best 
be able to judge who remembers that sometimes it was 
only after twenty years that he understood the events of 
his own life in their true connection, altliough the data 
for this weie fully before him, so difficult is the combina- 
tion of the action of the motives under the constant inter- 
ferences of chance and the concealment of the intentions. 
Since now history leally always has for its object only the 
paiticular, the individual fact, and regards this as the ex- 
clusively real, it is the direct opposite and counterpart of 
philosophy, which considers things from the most general 
point of view, and has intentionally the general as its 
object, which remains identical in every particular ; there- 
fore in the particular philosophy sees only the general, and 
recognises the change in its manifestation as unessential ; 
if)i\oKadoXov ^ap 0 </)tA.ocro(^o? (^generalium wmtUor pliilo- 
sophm). While history teaches us tliat at every time 
something else has been, philosophy tries to assist us to 
the insight that at all times exactly the same was, is, and 
shall he. In truth, the essence of human life, as of nature 
in geneial, is given complete in every present time, and 
therefore only requires depth of comprehension in order 
to be exluiustively known. But history liopes to make up 
for depth by length and breadth ; for it every present time 
is only a fragment which must he .supplemented by the 
past, the length of which is, however, in-finite, and to which 
again an infinite future is joiued. Upon this rests the 
opiiosition between philosophical and historical minds ; 
tlie former want to go to the bottom, the latter want to go 
through the whole series. History shows on every side 
only the smne under difierent forms ; but -whoever doe.s 
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not come to know this in one or a few will hardly attain 
to a knowledge of it by going througli all the forms. The 
chapters of the history of nations are at bottom only dis- 
tinguished by the names and dates ; the really essential 
content is everywhere the same. 

Now since the material of art is the Idea, and the 
material of science the concept, we see both occupied with 
that which alway.s exists and constantly in the same 
manner, not something which now is and now is not, now 
is thus and now otherwise ; therefore both have to do with 
that which Plato set up as the exclusive object of real 
rational knowledge. The material of history, on the other 
hand, is the particular in its particularity and contingency, 
which at one time is, and then for ever is no more, the 
transient complexities of a human world moved like clouds 
in. the wind, a world which is often entirely transformed 
by the most trifling accident. From this point of view 
the material of history appears to us as scarcely a worthy 
object of the serious and painful consideration of the 
human mind, the human mind which, just because it is so 
transitory, ought to choose for its consideration that which 
passes not away. 

Finally, as regards the endeavour — specially introduced 
by the Hegelian pseudo-philosophy, everywhere so pernici- 
ous and stupefying to the mind — to comprehend the history 
of the woild as a planned whole, or, as they call it, “ to 
construe it organically,” a crude and positive realism lies at 
its foundiitiou, which takes the phenomenon for the inner 
being of the world, ami imagines that this phenomenon, its 
forms and events, are the chief concern ; in which it is 
secretly supported by certain mythological notions which 
it tacitly assumes : otheiwise one might ask for what 
spectators such a comedy was really produced. For, since 
only the individual, aud not the human race, has actual, 
immediate unity of consciousness, the unity of the course 
of life of the race is a mere fiction. Besides, as in nature 
only the species aie real, aud the genera are mere ahstrac- 
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lions, so in the human race only the individuals aucl their 
course of life are real, the peoples and their lives mere 
abstractions. Pinally, constructive histories, guided by a 
positive optimism, always ultimately end in a comfortalde, 
rich, fat State, with a woll-rogulated couaLitutiuii, good 
justice and police, useful art.s and industries, and, at the 
most, in intellectual perfection ; for this, in fact, is alone 
poa.sible, since what is moral remains essentially unaltered. 
But it is the moral element which, according to the testi- 
mony of our inmost consciousness, is the whole concern ; 
and this lies only in the individual as the tendency of his 
will. In truth, ouly the life of each individual has unity, 
connection, and true significance ; it is to ho regarded as 
an instruction, and the meaning of it is moral. Ouly the 
incidents of our mwer life, since they concern the will, 
have true reality, and are actual events ; because the will 
alone is the thing in itself. In every microcosm lies the 
whole macrocosm, and the latter contains nothing more 
than the former. Multiplicity is phenomenal, and ex- 
ternal events are mere configurations of the phenomenal 
world, and have therefore dkectly neither reality nor 
significance, but only indirectly through their relation to 
the wills of the individuals. The endeavour to explain 
and interpret them directly is accordingly like the en- 
deavour to see in the forms of the clouds groups of men 
and animals. What history narrates is in fact ouly the 
long, heavy, and confused dream of humanity. 

The Hegelians, who regard the philosophy of history as 
indeed the chief end of all philosophy, are to be referred 
to Plato, who uuweariedly repeats that the object of 
philosophy is that which is unchangeable and always 
remains, not that which now is thus and now otherwise. 
All those who set up such constructions of the course of 
the world, or, as they call it, of history, have failed to 
grasp the principal truth of all philosophy, that what is is 
at all times the same, all becouiiiig and arising are only 
seeming ; the Ideas aloue are permanent ; time ideal. This 

TOL. m. p 
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is what Plato holds, this is what Kant holds. One ought 
theiefore to seeli to luiderstand what exists, what really 
ds, to-day and always, i.e., to know the Ideas (in Plato’s 
sense). Pools, on the contrary, imagine that something 
must first become and happen. Therefore they concede to 
history the chief place iu their philosophy, and construct 
it according to a preconceived plan of the world, according 
to which everything is ordered for the best, which is then 
supposed finaliter to appear, and will be a glorious thing. 
Accordingly they take the world as perfectly real, and 
place the end of it in the poor earthly happiness, which, 
however much it may be fostered by men and favoured hy 
fate, is a hollow, deceptive, decaying, and sad thing, out of 
which neither constitutions and legal systems nor steam- 
engines and telegraphs can ever make anything that is 
essentially better. The said philosophers and gloriflers of 
history are accordingly simple realists, and also optimists 
and eudasmonists, consequently dull fellows and incarnate 
Philistines; aud besides are really bad Christians, for the 
true spirit and kernel of Christianity, as also of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, is the knowledge of the vanity of earthly 
happiness, the complete contempt for it, and the turning 
away from it to an existence of another, nay, an opposite, 
kind. This, I say, is the spirit and end of Christianity, the 
true “ humour of the matter ; ” and not, as they imagine, 
monotheism ; therefore even atheistic Buddhism is far more 
closely related to Christianity than optimistic Judaism or 
its variety Islamism. 

A true philosophy of history ought not therefore to con- 
sider, as all these do, what (to use Plato’s language) always 
lecomes and never is, aud hold this to be the true nature of 
things ; hrrt it ought to fix its attention upon that which 
always is and never becomes nor passes away. Thus it 
does not consist in raising the temporal ends of men to 
eternal and absolute ends, and then with art and imagina- 
tion constructing their progress through all complications ; 
hut in the insight that not only in its development, but iu 
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iLs very nature, history is mendacious ; for, speaking of 
mere individuals and jiarticular events, it protends always 
to relate something difierent, while from beginning to end 
it repeats always the same thing under diiferent uatnes 
and in a ditl'ereut dress. The true philo.sophy of history 
consists in the insight that in all these endless clmuge.s 
aud their eonfusioii we have always before U3 only the 
same, even, unchanging natiiie, which to-day acts in the 
same way as yestenlay aud always ; thus it ought to recog- 
uise the identical in all events, of aucieut as of modern 
times, of the east as of the west ; and, in spite of all differ- 
ence of the special circumstances, of the costiune and the 
customs, to see everywhere the same humanity. This identi- 
cal element which is permanent through all change con.sists 
in the fundamental qualities of the human heart and head 
— many bad, few good. The motto of history in general 
should run; Uadem, sed aliter. If one has read Hero- 
dotus, then in a philosophical regard one has already studied 
history enough. For everything is already there that 
makes up the subsequent history of the world : the efforts, 
action, sufferings, aud fate of the liuman race as it proceeds 
from the qualities we have referred to, and the 2 :ihysica] 
earthly lot, 

If in what has been said we have recognised that 
history, regarded as a means for the knowledge of the 
nature of mau, is inferior to poetry ; then, that it is not in 
the proper sense a science; finally, that the endeavour 
to construct it as a whole with begiuuing, middle, and 
end, together with a significant connection, is vain, and 
based upon misunderstanding: it would look as if we 
wished to deny it all value if we did uot show iu what 
its value consists. Eeally, however, there remains for it, 
after this conquest by art and rejection by science, a quite 
special province, different from both, iu which, it exists 
most honourably. 

What reason is to the individual that is history to the 
human race. By virtue of reason, man is not, like the 
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brute, limited to the narrow, perceptible present, but also 
knows tlio incomparably more extended past, with which 
it is linked, and out of which it has proceeded; and only 
thus has ho a proper understanding of the present itself, 
and can even draw inferences as to the future. The 
brute, on the other hand, whose knowledge, devoid of 
leflection, is on this account limited to the present, even 
when it is tamed, moves about among men ignorant, dull, 
stupid, helpless, and dependent. Analogous to this is the 
nation that does not know its own history, is limited to 
the present of the now living generation, and therefore 
does not understand itself and its own present, because it 
cannot connect it with a past, and explain it from this; 
still less can it anticipate the future. Only through his- 
tory does a nation become completely conscious of itself. 
Accordingly history is to be regarded as the rational con- 
sciousness of the human race, and is to the race what the 
reflected and connected consciousness is to the individual 
who is conditioned by reason, a consciousness through the 
want of which the brute is confined to the narrow, per- 
ceptible present. Therefore every gap in history is like a 
gap in the recollective self-consciousness of a man; and in 
the presence of a monument of ancient times which has 
outlived the knowledge of itself, as, for example, the 
Pyramids, or temples and palaces in Yucatan, we stand as 
senseless and stupid as the brute in the presence of the 
action of man, in which it is implicated in Iris service; or 
as a man before something written in an old cipher of his 
own, the key to which he has forgotten ; nay, like a som- 
nambulist who finds before him in the morning what he 
has done in his sleep. In this sense, then, history is to 
he regarded as the reason, or the reflected consciousness, 
of the human race, and takes the place of an immediate 
self-consciousness common to the whole race, so that only 
by virtue of it does the human race come to he a whole^ 
come to be a humanity. This is the true value of history, 
and accordingly the universal and predominating interest 
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in it depends principally upon the fact tiiat it is a personal 
concern of the human race. Now, what language is for 
the reason of individuals, as an indispensable condition of 
its use, writing is for the reason of tlie whole race here 
pointed out; for only with this does its real existence 
begin, as that of the individual reason begins first with 
language. Writing serves to restore unity to the con- 
sciousness of the human race, which is constantly inter- 
rupted by death, and therefore fragmentary ; so that the 
thought which has arisen in the ancestor is thought out by 
his remote descendant ; it finds a remedy for the breaking 
up of the human race and its consciousness into an innumer- 
able number of ephemeral individuals, and so bids defiance 
to the ever hurrying time, in whose liand goes forgetful- 
ness. As an attempt to accomplish this we must regard 
not only written, but also stone monuments, which in part 
are older than the former. For who wall believe that those 
who, at incalculable cost, set in action the human powers 
of many thousands for many years in order to construct 
the pyramids, monoliths, rock tombs, obelisks, temples, 
and palaces which have already existed for thousands of 
years, could have had in view the short span of their own 
life, too short to let them see the finishing of the construc- 
tion, or even the ostensible end which the ignorance of 
the many required them to allege ? Clearly their real 
end was to speak to their latest descendants, to put them- 
selves in connection with these, and so to establish the 
unity of the consciousness of humanity. The buildings of 
the Hindus, the Egyptians, even the Greeks and Eomans, 
were calculated to last several thousand years, because 
through higher culture their horizon was a wider one ; 
while the buildings of the Middle Ages and f)f modern 
times have only been intended, at the most, to hist a few 
centuries ; which, liowcver, is also due to the fact that 
men trusted more to writing after its use had become 
general, and still more since from its womb was born the 
art of printing. y''ct even in the buildings of more recent 
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times we see the desire to speak to posterity ; and, there- 
fore, it is sliameful if they are destroyed or disfigured in 
order to seivo low utilitarian ends. Written monuments 
liave less to fear from the elements, hut more to fear from 
haibaiians, than stone ones ; they accomplish far more, 
llie Egyptians wished to combine the two, for they 
covered their stone monuments with hieroglyphics, nay, 
they added paintings in case the hieroglyphics should no 
longer he understood. 
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GHAPl’ER XXXIX 1 

ON THE METAPHYSICS OP MUSIC. 

The outcome, or result, of luy exposition of the peculiar 
significauce of this wonderful art, which is given iu the 
passage of the first volume refeired to below, and which 
will here be present to the niiiid of the reader, was, that 
there is indeed uo reseiulilance between its productions 
and the world as idea, i.e., the world of nature, but yet 
there must he a distinct parallelism, which was then also 
proved. I liave yet to add some fuller particulars with 
regard to this parallelism, which are worthy of attention, 
The four voices, or parts, of all harmony, the bass, the 
tenor, the alto, and the soprana, or the fundamental note, 
the third, the fifth, and the octave, correspond to the four 
grades in the .series of existences, the mineral kingdom, 
the vegetable kingdom, the brute kingdom, and man. 
This receives an additional and striking confirmation in 
the fundamental lule of music, that the baas must be at a 
much greater distance below the three upper parts than they 
have between themselves ; so that it must never approach 
nearer to them than at the most within an octave of them, 
and generally remains .still further below them. Hence, 
then, the corroot triad has its place in the third octave 
from tlio fniidanirntal note. Accordingly the effect of 
extended harmnuy, in which the bass is w'idely separated 
from the other parts, is mucli more powerful and be.uUiful 
than that of dose luiviuony, in which it is moved up nearer 
to them, and which is only introduced on account of the 

^ This diajiter is connected with § 52 of the lirat volume. 
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limited compass of the instruments. This whole rule, 
however, is by no means arbitrary, but has its root in the 
natural source of the tonal system; for the nearest con- 
sonant intervals that sound along with the fundamental 
note by means of its vibrations are the octave and its 
fifth. Now, in this rule we recognise the analogue of the 
fimdaraeiital characteristic of nature on account of wliich 
organised beings are much more nearly related to each 
other than to the inanimate, unorganised mass of the 
mineral kingdom, between which and them exists the 
most definite boundary and the widest gulf in the whole 
of nature. The fact that the high voice which sings the 
melody is yet also au integral part of the harmony, and 
therein accords even with the deepest fundamental ba,ss, 
may be regarded as the analogue of the fact that tJie same 
matter which in a human organism is the supporter of 
the Idea of man must yet also exhibit and support the 
Ideas of gravitation and chemical qualities, that is, of the 
lowest grades of the objectification of will. 

That music acts directly upon the will, i.e., the feelings, 
passions, and emotions of the hearer, so that it quickly 
raises them or changes them, may be explained from the 
fact that, unlike all the other arts, it does not express the 
Ideas, or grades of the objectification of the will, but 
directly the will itself. 

As surely as music, far from being a mere accessory of 
poetry, is an independent art, nay, the most powerful of all 
the arts, and therefore attains its ends entirely with means 
of its own, so surely does it not stand in need of the words 
of the song or the action of an opera. Music as such 
knows the tones or notes alone, but not the causes which 
produce these. Accordingly, for it even the human voice 
is originally and essentially nothing else than a modified 
tone, just like that of au instrument ; and, like every other 
tone, it has the special advantages and disadvautage.s 
which are a consequence of the instrument that produces 
it. Now. in this case, that this same instrument, as the 
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organ of speech, also serves to communicate conceptions 
is an accidental circumstance, which music can certainly 
also make use of, in order to enter into a connection with 
poetry ; but it must never make this the principal matter, 
and concern itself entirely with the expression of what for 
the most part, nay (a.a Diderot gives us to understand in 
Le Ne,ve.u ih Jlamnm), essentially are insipid verses. The 
words are and remain for the music a foreign addition, of 
subordinate value, for the effect of the tones is incompai' 
ably more powerful, more infallible, and quicker than 
that of the words. Therefore, if words become incorpo- 
rated in music, they must yet assume an entirely subordi- 
nate position, and adapt themselves completely to it. But 
the relation appears reversed in the case of the given 
poetry, thus the song or the libretto of an opera to which 
music is adapted. For the art of music at once shows in 
these its power and higher fitness, disclosing the most pro- 
found ultimate and secret significance of the feeling ex- 
pressed in the words or the action presented in the opera, 
giving utterance to their peculiar and true nature, and 
teaching us tlie inmost soul of the actions and events 
whose mere clothing and body is set before us on the stage. 
With regard to this superiority of the music, and also 
because it stands to the libretto and the action in the 
relation of the universal to the particular, of the rule to 
the example, it might perhaps appear more fitting that the 
libretto should be written for the music than that the 
music should he composed for the libretto. However, in 
the customary method, the words and actions of the libretto 
lead the composer to the affections of the will which lie 
at their foundation, and call up in him the feelings to be 
expressed ; they act, therefore, as a means of exciting 
his musical imagination. Moreover, that the addition of 
poetry to music is so welcome to us, aud a song with 
inielligihle words gives us such deep satisfaction, depends 
upon the fact that iu this way our most direct and most 
indirect ways of knowing are called into play at once and 
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in connection. The most diiect is that for which music 
expresses the emotions of the will itself, and the most in- 
direct that of Goriceptions denoted by words. When the 
language of me feelings is in question the reason does not 
willingly sit entii'ely idle. Music is certainly able with 
the means at its own disposal to express every move- 
ment of tlie will, every feeling ; but by the addition of 
words we receive besides this the objects of these feelings, 
the motives which occasion them. The music of an opera, 
as it is presented in the score, has a completely indepen- 
dent, separate, and, as it were, abstract existence for itself, 
to which the incidents and persons of the piece are foreign, 
and which follows its own unchanging imles ; therefore it 
can produce its full effect without the libretto. But this 
music, since it was composed with reference to the drama, 
is, as it were, the soul of the latter ; for, in its connec- 
tion with the incidents, persons, and words, it becomes 
the expression of the inner significance of all those inci- 
dents, and of their ultimate and secret necessity which 
depends upon this significance. The pleasure of the spec- 
tator, unless he is a mere gaper, really depends upon an 
indistinct feeling of this. Yet in the opera music also 
shows its heterogeneous nature and higher reality by its 
entire indifference to the whole material of the incidents ; 
in consequence of which it everywhere expresses the 
storm of the passions and the pathos of the feelings in the 
same way, and its tones accompany the piece with the 
same pomp, whether Agamemnon and Achilles or the 
dissensions of a bourgeois family form its material. For 
only the passions, the movements of tlie will, exist for it, 
and, like God, it .sees only the hearts. It never assimilates 
itself to the natural ; and therefore, even wheu it accom- 
panies the most ludicrous and extravagant farces of the 
comic opera, it still preserves its essential beauty, purity, 
and .sublimity; and its fusion with these incidents is un- 
able to draw it down from its height, to which all absur- 
dity is really foreign. Thus the profound and serious 
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siguilicance of our existence hangs over tlio fiirce and the 
endless miseries of human life, and never leaves it for a 
moment. 

If we now cast a glance at purely instrumental music, 
a symphony of Beothoven presents to us the greatest con- 
fusion, which yet has the moat perfect order at its foun- 
dation, the mirst vehement conflict, which is transformed 
the next moment into the most beautiful concord. It is 
verum concordia discors, a tine and perfect picture of the 
nature of the world which rolls on in the boundless maze 
of iniiumeiable forms, and through constant destruction 
supports itself. But in this symphony all human passions 
and emotions also find utterance ; joy, sorrow, love, hatred, 
terror, hope, &c., in iniunnerahle degrees, yet all, as it 
were, only -in ahstrado, and without any particularisa- 
tion; it is their mere form without the substance, like 
a spirit world without matter. Certainly we have a 
tendency to realise thorn while we listen, to clothe them 
in imagination with flesh and bones, and to see in them 
scenes of life and nature on every hand. Yet, taken 
generally, this is not req^uired for tlieir comprehension or 
enjoyment, but rather imparts to them a foreign and 
arbitrary addition ; therefore it is better to apprehend 
them in their immediacy and purity. 

Since now, in tire foregoing remarks, and also in the 
text, I have considered music only from the metaphysical 
side, that is, with reference to the inner significance of its 
performances, it is right that I should now also subject to 
a general consideration the means l>y which, acting upon 
our mind, it briiig.s tliese about; therefore tliafc I should 
show the counectioir of (hat metaphysical side of music, 
and the p!i3'sical side, which has been fully investigated, 
and is well known, I start from tlie thewy wliich is 
generally known, and lias ly no means been shaken by 
recent ohjecLioUH, that all harmony of the notes depenids 
upon tiro coincidetme, of their vihratious, wdiich when two 
notes sound togetlier occurs perhaps at every second, or 
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at every third, or at every fourth vibration, according to 
which, then, they ai'o the octave, the fifth, or the fourth of 
eacli other, and so on. So long as the vibrations of two 
notes have a rational relation to each other, which can 
be express(id in small numbers, they can be connected 
together in our apprehension tlirough their constantly 
recurring coincidence : the notes become blended, and are 
thereby in consonance. If, on the other hand, that relation 
is an irrational one, or one which can only be expressed 
in larger numbers, tlien no coincidence of the vibrations 
which can be apprehended occurs, but obstrepiini sihi per- 
peiuo, whereby they resist being joined together in our 
apprehension, and accordingly are called a dissonance. 
Now, according to this theory, music is a means of making 
rational and irrational relations of numbers comprehen- 
sible, not like arithmetic by the help of the concept, 
but by bringing them to a knowledge which is perfectly 
directly and simultaneously sensible. Now the connec* 
tion of the metaphysical significance of music with this 
its physical and arithmetical basis depends upon the fact 
that what resists our app'eliension, the irrational relation, 
or the dissonance, becomes the natural type of what resists 
our will ; and, conversely, the consonance, or the rational 
relation, which easily adapts itself to our apprehension, 
becomes the type of the satisfaction of the will. And 
further, since that rational and irrational element in the 
numerical relations of the vibrations admits of innumer- 
able degrees, shades of difference, sequences, and variations, 
by means of it music becomes the material in which all 
the movements of the human heart, i.e., of the will, move- 
ments whose essential nature is always satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction, although in innumerable degrees, can be 
faithfully portrayed and rendered in all their finest shades 
and modifications, which takes place by means of the 
invention of the melody. Thus we see here the move- 
ments of the will transferred to the province of the mere 
idea, which is the exclusive scene of the achievements of 
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the fine arts, for they absolutely demand that the will 
iiself shall not interfere, and that we shall conduct otir- 
selves as pure knommg subjects. Therefore the affections 
of the will itself, thus actual pain and actual pleasure, 
must not be excited, but only their substitutes, that whicli 
is agreeable to the intellect, as a picture of the satisfaction 
of the will, and that which is more or less repugnant to it, 
as picture of greater or less pain. Only thus does music 
never cause us actual sorrow, but even in its most melan- 
choly strains is still pleasing, and we gladly hear in its 
language the secret history of our will, and all its emo- 
tions and strivings, with their manifold protractions, hin- 
drances, and griefs, even in the saddest melodies. When, 
on the other hand, in reality and its terrors, it is our will 
itself that is roused and tormented, we have not then to 
do with tones and their numerical relations, but are rather 
now ourselves the trembling string that is stretched and 
twanged. 

But, further, because, in consequence of the physical 
theory which lies at its foundation, the musical quality 
of the notes is in the proportion of the rapidity of their 
vibrations, hut not in their relative strength, the musical 
ear always follows by preference, in harmony, the highest 
note, not the loudest. Therefore, even in the case of the 
most powerful orchestral accompaniment, the soprano 
comes out clearly, and thus receives a natural right to 
deliver the melody. And this is also supported by its 
great flexibility, which depends upon the same rapidity 
of the vibrations, and shows itself in the ornate pas- 
sages, whereby the soprano becomes the suitable repre- 
sentative of the heightened sensibility, susceptible to 
the .slightest impre-ssion, aud determinable by it, con- 
sequently of the most highly developed consciousness 
standing on the uppermost stage of the scale of being. 
Its opposite, from converse causes, is the bas.s, inflexible, 
rising and falling only in great intervals, thirds, fourths, 
and fifths, and also at every step guided by rigid rules. 
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It is th,erefore the natural representative of the inorganic 
kingdom of iiatmo, which is insensible, insusceptible to fine 
inipi'usbiuns, and only detorimnablc accuiding to general 
laws. It must indeed never use by one tone, for example, 
from a foiuth to a fifth, for tins produces in the upper 
parts the incoireet consecutive fifths and octaves ; there- 
fore, originally and in its own nature, it can never pio^ent 
the melody. If, however, the melody is assigned to it, 
this happens by means of counterpoint, i.e., it is an inverted 
bass — one of the upper parts is lowered and disguised as 
a bass ; propeily speaking, it then requites a second funda- 
mental bass as its accompaniment. This unnaturalness of 
a melody lying in the bass is the reason why bass airs, 
with full aceompauiment, never afford us pure, undisturbed 
pleasure, like tVie soprano air, which, in the connection of 
harmony, is alone natural. We may remark in passing 
that such a melodious bass, forcibly obtained by invertion, 
might, in keeping with our metaphysio of music, be com- 
pared to a block of marble to which the human form has 
been impaited: and therefore it is wonderfully suitable to 
the stone guest in “ Don Juan.” 

But now we shall try to get somewhat nearer the 
foundation of the genesis of melody, which can be accom- 
plished by analysing it into its constituent parts, and in 
any case will afford us the pleasure which arises from 
bringing to abstract and distinct consciousness what every 
one knows in the concrete, so that it gains the appearance 
of novelty. 

Melody consists of two elements, the one rhythmical, the 
other harmonious, The former may also be described as 
the quantitative, the latter as the quahiativo element, since 
the first is concerned with the duration, and the second 
with the pitcli of the notes. In the writing of music the 
former depends upon the perpendicular, and the latter 
upon the horizontal lines. Purely arithmetical relations, 
thus relations of time, lie at the foundation of both ; in 
the one case the relative duration of the notes, in the other 
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tlie relative rapidity of their vibrations. The rhythmical 
element is the essential; for it can produce a kind of 
melody of itself aloue, and without the other, as, fur 
example, on the drum ; yet coiuplotu melody reipiircs both 
elcineut.i. It consists in an allcrnating disunion mid re- 
conciliation of them, as I shall show immediately; but 
first, since I have already .spoken of the harmoiuons 
element in what has been said, I wish to consider the 
rhythmical element somewhat more closely. 

Mhythm is in time what symmetry is in space, divi.sion 
into equal parts corresponding to each other. Tirst, into 
larger parts, which again fall into smaller parts, sub- 
ordinate to the former. In the series of the arts given 
by me architectim and mvAic aie the two extreme ends. 
Moreover, according to their inner nature, their power, 
the extent of their spheres, and their significance, they are 
the most heterogeneous, indeed true antijiodes. This op- 
position extends even to the form of their appearance, for 
architecture is in space alone, wiihont any connection 
with time; and music is in time alone, without any con- 
nection with space.^ Now lienee spring.? their one point 
of analogy, that as in architecture that which orders and 
holds together is symmdry, in music it is rhythm, and thus 
here also it holds true that extremes meet. As the ulti- 
mate constituent parts of a building are the exactly similar 
stones, so the ultimate constituent parts of a musical com- 
position are the exactly similar heats ; yet by being weak 
or strong, or in general by the measure, which denotes the 
species of time, these are divided into equal parts, which 
may be compared to the dimensions of the stone. The 
musical period consists of several bars, and it has also two 
equal parts, one rising, aspiring, generally going to the 

^ it would be a falbe objection bo just aa false to say that puetvy^aa 
that sculpture and paintingf are also speech, belongs to time alono ? thii 
mei'oly in space ; for their works are is also true only indirectly uf the 
connected, not diiectly, but yofc in* wordsi its matter is all existent, thus 
directly, with time, for they reprtbeat spatial, 

Iffe^ movement, action. And it would 
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dominant, and one sinking, quieting, returning to the 
fundamental note. Two or several periods constitute a 
part, which in general is also symmetrically doubled by 
the sign of repetition ; two parts make a small piece of 
music, or only a movement of a larger piece; and thus a 
concerto or .sonata usually consists of three movements, 
a symphony of four, and a mass of five. Thus we .see the 
musical composition bound together and rounded off as a 
whole, by symmetucal distribution and lepieated division, 
down to the beats and their fractions, with thorough sub- 
ordination, superordination, and co-ordination of its mem- 
bers, just as a building is connected and rounded off by 
its symmetry, Only in the latter that is exclusively in 
space which in the former is exclusively in time. The 
meie feeling of this analogy has in the last thirty years 
called forth the oft-repeated, daring witticism, that arohi- 
tecture is frozen music. The origin of this can be traced 
to Goethe ; for, according to Eckermnnn’s “ Conversa- 
tions,” vol. ii. p, 88, he said; “I have found among my 
papers a page on which I call architecture a rigidified 
music ; and really there is something in it ; the mood 
which is produced by architecture approaches the effect of 
music.” Probably he let fall this witticism much earlier 
in conversation, and in that case it is well known that 
there were never wanting persons to pick up what he so 
let fall that they might afterwards go about decked with 
it. For the rest, whatever Goethe may have said, the 
analogy of music aud architecture, which is here referred 
by me to its sole ground, the analogy of rhythm with sym- 
metry, extends accordingly only to the outward form, and 
by no means to the inner nature of the two arts, which is 
entirely different. Indeed it would be absurd to wish to 
put on the same level in essential respects the most limited 
and the weakest of all the arts, and the most far-reaching 
and powerful. As an amplification of the analogy pointed 
out, we might add further, that when music, as it were in 
a fit of desire for independence, seizes the opportunity oi 
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a pause to free itself from the control of rhythm, to launch 
out into the free imagination of an ornate cadenm, such a 
piece of music divested of all rhythm is analogous to tho 
ruin which is diveated of symmetry, and whicli accord- 
ingly may be called, in the bold language of the witticism, 
a frozen nulen::u. 

After this exposition of rkytkm, I have now to show how 
the nature of melody consists in tho constantly renewed 
disunion and reconciliation of tlie rhythmical, and the har- 
monious elements of it. Its hurmoidous element has as 
its assumption the fundamental note, as tlie rhythmical 
element has tlie species of time, and consists in a wander- 
ing from it through all the notes of the scale, until l)y 
shorter or longer digressions it reaches a haimouious 
interval, generally the dominant or sub-dominant, which 
affords it an incomplete satisfaction ; and then follows, 
by a similarly long path, its return to the fundamental 
note, with which complete satisfaction appears. But both 
must so take place that the attainmeuc of the iuterval 
referred to and the return to the fundamental note corre- 
spond with certain favourite points of the rhythm, other- 
wise it will not work. Thus, as the harmonious succession 
of sounds requires certain notes, first of all the tonic, next 
to it the dominant, and so on, so rhythm, on its part, 
requires eertain yw'wsfe of time, certaiu numbered bars, and 
certain parts of these bais, which are called strong or 
good beats, or the accented parts of the bar, in opposition 
to the weak or bad beats, or unaccented parts of the bar. 
Now the disunion of these two fuudamenlal elements 
consists in thi.s, that because the demand of one is satis- 
fied that of the other is not; and their reconciliation 
consists in this, that both are satisfied at once and to- 
gether. That wandering of the notes until tliey find a 
more or less harmonious interval must so take place that 
this iuterval is attained only after a definite number of 
bars, and also at an accented part of the bar, and in this 
way becomes for it a kind of resting-poiut ; and similarly 
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tlie return to the keynote must take place after a like 
number of bars, aiirl also at an accented part of the bar, 
and thus complete satisfaction is then attained. So lony 
as this requiied coincidence of the satisfaction of both 
elements is not attained, the rhythm, on the one hand, 
may follow its regular course, and, on the other hand, the 
required notes may occur often enough, but yet they will 
remain entirely without that effect through which melody 
arises. The following very simple example may serve to 
illustrate this : — 



Here the harmonious sequence of notes finds the keynote 
just at the end of the first bar; but it does not receive any 
satisfaction from this, because the rhythm is caught at the 
least accented part of the bar. Immediately afterwards, 
in the second bar, the rhythm has the accented part of the 
bar, but the sequence of notes has arrived at the seventh. 
Thus here the two elements of melody are entirely dis- 
united ; and we feel disquieted. In the second half of the 
period everything is reversed, and in the last note they 
are reconciled. This kind of thing can be shown in every 
melody, although generally in a much more extended form. 
Now the constant disunion and reconciliation of its two 
elements which there takes place is, when metaphysically 
considered, the copy of the origination of new wishes, and 
then of their satisfaction. Thus, by flattery, music pene- 
trates into our hearts, for it presents the image of the 
complete satisfaction of its wishes. More closely con- 
sidered, we see in this procedure of melody a condition 
which, to a certain extent, is inward (the harmonious) 
meet with an outward condition (the rhythmical), as if by 
an accident , — which is certainly brought about by the com- 
poser, and which may, so far, be compared to rhyme in 
poetry. Eut this is just the copy of the meeting of our 
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wishes with the favourable outward circiuustaiices wliich 
are independent of them, and is thus tho piofcure of luip- 
piuess. The oifeot of the suapensmi also deserves to Ije 
considered here. It is a dis.sonanee whicli dolay.s the 
final consonance, which i.s awaited Avith certainty ; and 
thus the longiii" for it is .strengtliened, and its appear- 
ance satisfies all the more. Clearly an analogue of the 
heightened satisfaction of the Avill througli delay. The 
complete cadence requires Che preceding chord of the 
seventh on the dominant ; because the most deeply felt 
satisfaction and the most entire relief eau only foUoAv the 
most earnest longing. Thus, in general, music consists of 
a constant succession of more or less disquieting chorda, 
i.e., chords which excite longing, and more or le.ss quiet- 
ing and satisfying chord.s ; just as the life of the hearc 
(the will) is a constant succession of greater or less 
dUquietude through desire and aversion, and just as 
various degrees of relief. Accordingly the harmonious 
sequence of chords consists of the correct alternation of 
dissonance and consonance. A succession of merely con- 
sonant chords Avould be satiating, wearisome, and empL}', 
like the languor produced by the satisfaction of all wishe.s. 
Therefore dissonances must he introduced, altiiongh they 
disquiet us and alfect us almost paiufully, but only in order 
to ho resolved again in consonances with proper prepara- 
tion. Indeed, in the whole of music there are really only two 
fundamental chords, the dissonant chord of the seventh 
and the consonant triad, to Avhieli all cliords that occur 
can he referred. This just corresponds to the fact, that 
for the Avill there are at bottom only dissatisfaction and 
satisfaction, under however many forms they may present 
themselves. And as there are two general fundamental 
moods of the mind, serenity, or at least healthinea.s, and 
sadness, or even oppression, so music has two general 
keys, the major and the minor, which correspond to these, 
and it must always he in one of the two. But it i.s, in 
fact, very wonderful that there is a sign of pain which is 
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neither pliysically painful nor yet couvoutional, but 
wiiich nevertheless is suitable and unmistakable ; the 
minor, riom this we may ine.isurc how deeply iinisio 
IS founded in the nature of things and of man. With 
northern nations, whose life is subject to hard conditions, 
especially with the Russians, the minor prevails, even in 
the church music. Allegro in the minor is very common 
in Rrench music, and is characteristic of it ; it is as if one 
danced while one’s shoe pinched. 

I add further a few subsidiary remarks. When the key- 
note is changed, and with it the value of all the intervals, 
ill consequence of which the same note figures as the 
second, the third, the fourth, and so on, the notes of the 
scale are analogous to actors, who must assume now one 
rdle, now another, while their person remains the same, 
That the actors are often not precisely suited to these 
rdles may be compared to the unavoidable impurity of 
every harmonic system (referred to at the end of § 52 of 
the fiist volume) which the equal temperament has intro- 
duced. 

Perhaps some may be offended, that, according to this 
metaphysio of it, music, which so often exalts our minds, 
which seems to us to speak of other and better worlds 
than ours, yet really only flatters the will to live, because 
it exhibits to it its nature, deludes it with the image of its 
success, and at the end expresses its satisfaction and con- 
tentment. The following passage from the “ Vedas ” may 
serve to quiet such doubts : " Mtanand sroup, iptod forma 
yaiidii est, top pram Atma ex hoe dicimt, qiiod quocunque 
loco gawlium est, particula e gaudio epos est ” {OupnelAat, 
vol. i. p. 405 ; et lierum, vol. ii. p. 215), 
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taveiilpas se ddlivtcr de la vte." 

—Lao-tsen-Tao-ie-Kinrj, ed. Stan. Jdliish, p, 181. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

PREFACE. 


The supplements to this fourth hook would be very con- 
siderable if it were not that two of its priucipal subjects 
which stand specially in need of being supplemented — the 
freedom of the will and the foundation of ethics — have, 
on the occasion of prize questions being set by two Scandi- 
navian Academies, been fully worked out by me in the 
form of a monograph, which was laid before the public in 
the year 1841 under the title, “The Two Fundamental 
Problems of Ethics.” Accordingly I assume an acquaint- 
ance on the part of iny readers with the work which has 
ju.st been mentioned, just as unconditionally as in the 
supplements to the .second book I have assumed it with 
regard to tlie work “ On the Will in Nature.” In genenil 
I malce the demand that whoever wLslies to make himself 
acquainted with my philosopliy shall rea<l every line of 
me. For I am no voluminous writer, no fabricator of com- 
pendiums, no earner of pecuniary reward.s, not one whoso 
writings aim at the approb.ation of a minister ; in a word, 
not one whose pen is under the influence of personal ends. 
I strive after nothing but the truth, aud write as the an- 
cients wrote, witli the sole intention of preserving my 
thoughts, so that they may be for the benefit of those 
who understand how to meditate upon them and prise 
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Lhcui. 'riierefoi'G I have written little, but that little 
wit!i ri‘flt‘ftiou and at long intervals, and accordingly I 
iiiive ala) eoufinod within the smallest possible limits 
tliDfic rc[i('titiurn which in pliilosopliical works are some- 
timi'5 utiavoidable on account of the connection, and from 
wliicli 1)0 single philosopher is free; so that by far the 
niii'.t of wlint 1 have to say is only to be found in one 
place. ( )n this account, then, whoever wishes to learn 
from me and imder-stand me must leave nothing unread 
that I have written. Yet one can judge me and criticise 
me without this, a.s experience has shown ; and to this 
also I further wish much pleasure. 

Meanwhile the space gained hy the said elimination of 
two important subjects will be very welcome to us. Por 
since those explanations, which every man has more at 
heart than anything else, and which therefore in every 
system, as ultimate results, form the apex of its pyramid, 
are also crowded together in my last boolc, a larger space 
will gladly be granted to every firmer proof or more accu- 
rate account of these. Besides this we have been able to 
discuss here, as belonging to the doctrine of the " assertion 
of the will to live,” a question which in our fourth book 
it.^elf remained untouched, as it was also entirely neglected 
by all philosophers before me : it is the inner significance 
■■md real nature of the sexual love, which sometimes rises 
to a vchernent passion — a subject which it would not have 
hecn paradoxical to take up in the ethical part of philo- 
sophy if its importance had been known, 
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CHAPTEE XLT.i 

ON DEATH AND ITS UEDATION TO THE INDESTKUCTIBIDITY 
OF OUR TRUE NATURE. 

Death is the true inspiiing genius, or the muse of 
plulosoplry, wheiefoie Socrates has defined the latter 
as davarov iieKert) Indeed without death men would 
scarcely philosophise. Therefore it will be quite in order 
that a special consideration of this should have its place 
here at the beginning of the last, most serious, and most 
important of our hooks. 

The brute lives without a proper knowledge of death ; 
therefore the individual brute enjoys directly the absolute 
imperishableness of the species, for it is only conscious 
of itself as endless. In the case of men the terrifying 
certainty of death necessarily entered with reason. But 
as everywhere in nature with every evil a means of 
cure, or at least .some compensation, is given, the same 
reflection which introduces the knowledge of death also 
assists us to meta'physiccd points of view, which comfort 
113 concerning it, and of which the brute has no need and 
is incapable. All religious and philosophical systems are 
principally directed to this end, and are thus primarily 
the antidote to the certainty of death, which the reflective 
reason produces out of its own means. Yet the degree in 
which they attain this end is very different, and certainly 
one religion or philosophy will, far more than the others, 
enable men to look death in the lace with a quiet glance. 

i This chftptpr is connccbtil with § 54 uf the Urat voUune. 
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lUjilijiianisui and JjULldhif>m^ which teach man to regal’d 
himself a.s liiniself, the original being, the Bralim, to which 
all (uiiaing into being mid passing away is essentially 
foreign, will achieve much more iu this respect than such as 
teucli that uiau is made out of nothing, and actually begins 
at biitli his (‘xislGiice derived from another. Answering 
to thi.s we find in India a confidence and a contempt for 
ile.'ith of whif’li one ha.s no conception in Europe. It is, 
ill fact, !i hazardous thing to force upon a man, by early 
iiiipiiiiting them, weak and untenable conceptions in this 
impeitaiit regard, and tliereby making him for ever in- 
capable of talcing up correct and stable ones. Por example, 
to teach him that he recently came out of nothing, and 
OQiisfcijuently througli an eternity has been nothing, but 
yet for the future will be imperishable, is just the same as 
to teach him that although he is through and through the 
ivork of another, yet he will be held responsible through 
all eternity for liis actions. If, then, svhen the mind 
ripens and reflection appears, the untenable nature of 
such doctrines forces itself upon him, he has nothing 
better to put in its place, nay, is no longer capable of 
umlerstanding anytliing better, and thus loses the comfort 
wdiieb nature had destined for him also, as a compensation 
for the certainty of death. In consequence of such a pro- 
cess, we see even now in England (1844), among ruined 
factory liands, the Socialists, and in Germany, among 
ruined .students, the young Hegelians, sink to the ahso- 
liittdy physical point of view, which leads to the result : 

bihite, fost mortem nulla voluplas, and so far may be 
duthied as bostialism. 

llowevei’, after all that has been taught concerning death, 
it cannot be denied that, at least in Europe, the opiniou of 
men, nay, often even of the same individual, very fre- 
quently vacillates between the conception of death as abso- 
lute annihilatinu and the assumption that we are, as it 
were, rvith skin and liair, immortal. Both are equally 
false : hut we have not so much to find a correct mean as 
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rather to gain the higher point of view from which such 
notions disappear of themselves. 

In these considerations I shall first of all start from 
the juirely empirical standpoint. Here there primarily 
lies before ns the undeniable fact that, according to the 
natural consciousness, man not only fears death for liis 
own person more tlian anything else, but also weeps 
violently over the death of those that l)olong to him, and 
indeed clearly not egotistically, for his own loss, but out 
of sympathy for tlie great misfortune that has befallen 
them. Therefore he also censures those who in such a 
case neither weep nor show sadness as hard-hearted and 
unloving. It is parallel with thi.s that revenge, in its 
highest degree, seeks the death of the adversary as the 
greatest evil that can he inflioted. Opinions change with 
time and place ; but the voice of nature remains always 
and everywhere the same, and is therefore to bo heeded 
before everytliing else. How here it seems distinctly to 
say that death is a great evil. In the language of nature 
death means annihilation. And that death is a serious 
matter may be coTicluded from the fact that, as every one 
knows, life is no joke. "We must indeed deserve nothing 
better than these two. 

In fact, the fear of death is independent of all know- 
ledge; for the brute has it, although it does nob know 
death. Everytliing that is born brings it with it inlo the 
world. But tlii.s fear of death is a 2^' ^ori only the reverse 
side of the will to live, which indeed wo all are. There- 
fore in every brute the fear of its destruction is inborn, 
like the care for its maintenance. Thus it is the fear of 
death, and not the mere avoidance of pain, wliioh shows 
itself in the anxious carefulness with which the brute 
seeks to protect itself, and still more its brood, from every- 
thing that might become dangerous. Why does the brute 
flee, trembling, and seek to conceal itself ? T'ceause it i.s 
simply the will to live, but, as such, is forfeited to death, 
and wishes to gain time. Such also, by nature, is man. 
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'I'he gruuttisL evil, the worst that can anywhere threaten, is 
death ; the greatest fear is the fear of death. Nothing 
excites u.h .so iriesistihly to the most lively interest as 
danger to the life of others ; nothing is so shocking as an 
execution. Now the boundless attachment to life which 
aj);>(‘ais here camiot have sprung from knowledge and 
lellection ; to these it ratlier appears foolish, for the objec- 
tive worth of life is very uncertain, and at least it remains 
rlouhtful whether it is lu'efcrablc to not being, nay, if 
experience and rellectioa come to be expressed, not being 
must certainly win. If one knocked on the graves, and 
asked tire dead whether they wished to rise again, they 
would shake their heads. Such is the opinion of Socrates 
in " Plato's Apology,” and even the gay and amiable Vol- 
taire cannot help saying, ‘‘On aime la, vie; mnis le 7iiant 
m laisse fas cT avoir du hon; ” and again, “Je ne sais pas ce 
qxie e’est que la vie iternelh, mail celle-ci est nne mauvaise 
pluisanterie!' Besides, life must in any case soon end; so 
that the few years which perhaps one has yet to be vanish 
entirely before the endless time when one will be no more. 
Accordingly it appears to reflection even ludicrous to be 
so anxious about this span of time, to tremble so much if 
our own life or that of another is in danger, and to com- 
pose tragedies the horror of which has its strength in the 
fear of death. That 230werful attachment to life is there- 
foie irrational and blind ; it can only be explained from 
the fact that our whole inner nature is itself will to live, 
to which, therefore, life must appear as the highest good, 
however embittered, short, and uncertain it may always 
be ; and that that will, in itself and originally, is uncon- 
scious and blind. Knowledge, on the contrary, far from 
being the source of that attachment to life, even works 
against it, for it discloses the worthlessness of life, and 
thus combats the fear of death. When it conquers, and 
accordingly tlu* man faces death courageously and com- 
jio.sediy, this is honoured as great and nohle, thus we hail 
then the triumph of knowledge over the blind will to live, 
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which is yet the kernel of our own being, In the same 
way we despise him in whom knowledge is defeated in 
that conflict, and who therefore clings uncoiKlitionally to 
life, struggles to the utmost against approaching death, and 
receives it with despair ; ^ and yet in him it is only the 
most original being of ourselves and of nature that ex- 
presses itself. We may here ask, in passing, how could 
this boundless love of life and endeavour to maintain it in 
every way as long as possible be regarded as base, con- 
temptible, and by the adherents of every religion as 
unworthy of this, if it were the gift of good gods, to be 
recognised with thankfulness? And how could it then 
seem great and noble to esteem it lightly ? Meanwliile, 
what is eoiiiirmed by these considerations is — (i.) that 
the will to live is the inmost nature of man ; (2.) that in 
itself it is unconscious and blind; (3.) that knowledge is 
an adventitious principle, which is originally foreign to 
the will ; (4.) that knowledge conflicts with the will, and 
that our judgment applauds the victory of knowledge over 
the will. 

If what makes death seem so terrible to us were the 
thought of not being, we would necessarily think with 
equal horror of the time when as yet we were not. For it 
is irrefutably certain that not being after death cannot be 
different from not being before birth, and consequently 
is also no more deplorable. A whole eternity has run 
its course while as yet we were not, but that by no 
means disturbs us. On the other hand, we find it 
hard, nay, unendurable, that after the momentary inter- 
mezzo of an ephemeral existence, a second eternity should 
follow in which we shall no longer he. Should, then, 
this thirst for existence have arisen because we have 
now tasted it and have found it so delightful ? As was 
ah’eady briefly explained above, certainly not ; far sooner 

^ In fjlailidioriis puf^nis tiniidos et animo30% e6 se acrikr ipaos 
aupjuliaeSfei, iiCviureiiocatjCbsecran- offeventes aenare cnpimua [Cie» jyi'o 
ies etiam odisse aolemus ; forte* et A/i/one, c. 34 ). 
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thu expi't'itjtico gained have awakened an iidiuite 
huiging tor tin; lust paradise o£ lum-uxistenee. To Llio 
liopii, also, of the iiuiiioftality of tlic soul there is always 
added that (d a belter world" — a sign that the present 
world is not tiiuch good. ISTotwithstanding all this, the 
(pie-itiun as to mir state after death has certainly been dis- 
cus.. ed, ill laiuk.s and verbally, ten tlionsaiid times oftonor 
than the ([ue.stion as to our state before birth. Yet theo- 
retically the one i.s just as near at hand and as fair a 
piubleiii as the other; and besides, whoever had answered 
the one would soon see to the hoLtoni of the other. We 
have fine declamations about how shocking it would be to 
think that the mind of man, which emhraces the world, 
and has so many very excellent thoughts, should sink 
with him into the grave ; bnt we hear nothing about this 
mind having allowed a whole eternity to pass before it 
came into being with these its qualities, and how the 
world must have had to do without it all that time. Yet 
no question presents itself more naturally to knowledge, 
uucoiTupted by the will, than this ; An infinite time has 
passed before my birth ; what was I during this time ? 
Melaphysioally, it might perhaps he answered, “I was 
always 1; that is, all who during that time said I, were just 
I." Hut let us look away from this to our present entirely 
empirical point of view, and assume that I did not exist at 
all. Then I can console myself as to the infinite time 
after my death, when I shall not be, with the infinite time 
will n I already was not, as a well-accustomed, and indeed 
veiy (jomfortahle, state. For the eternity a parte post with- 
out mo can be just us little fearful as the eternity a parte 
ante without me, since the two are distinguished by 
nothing e.xcept by the interposition of an eiihcmeral 
dtcatu of life. All proofs, also, for continued existence 
aftur ileath may just as well be applied in partem ante, 
wlnne they then demonstrate existence before life, in the 
assumption of which the Hindus and Buddhists theififore 
■diow themselves very consistent. ICnnt’s ideality of time 
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rilono solves all these riddles. But we arc not speakim; 
of that now. Thi.s, however, re.siilhs from wluit lias been 
said, that to mourn tor the time when one will he no 
more is just as ab.surd as it would ho to mourn over the 
time when as yet one was not; for it is all the same 
whether the time which our exi.steuco does not lill is 
related to that which it does fill, as futiuu or as past. 

But, also, regarded entirely apart from these temporal 
considerations, it is in and for it‘-cl£ absurd to look upon 
not being as an evil ; for every evil, as every good, presujj- 
poses existence, uay, even consciousness: but the latter 
ceases with life, as also in sleep and in a swoon ; therefore 
the ah.sence of it is well known to us, and tuistud, as con- 
taining no evil at all : its euLrance, however, is always an 
affair of a moment. From this point of view Epicurus 
considered death, and therefore quite rightly said, ‘ d dava- 
To? iJLTjhev iTpo<i •pfjLa<; ” (Death does not concern us) ; with 
the explanation that when we are death is not, and when 
death is we are not {Dioij. laert., x. 27). To have lost 
what cannot he missed is clearly no evil. Therefore ceas- 
ing to he ought to disturb us as little as not having been. 
Accordingly from the standpoint of knowledge there ap- 
' pears absolutely no reason to fear death. But conscious- 
ness consists in knowing; therefore, for eousciousness 
death is no evil. Moreover, it is really not this knowing 
part of our ego that fears death, but the fiigcc mortis pro- 
ceeds entirely and alone from the blind loill, of wliich 
everything living is filled. To this, however, as was 
already mentioned above, it is essential, just because it is 
will to live, whoso whole nature consists in the effort after 
life and existence, and which is nob originally endowed 
with knowledge, but only in consequence of its objectifica- 
tion in animal individuals. If now the will, by means of 
knowledge, beholds death as the end of the phenomenon 
with which it has identified itself, and to which, therefore, 
it sees itself limited, its whole nature struggles against rt 
with all its miglit. Whether now it ha.s really something 
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to fear from deatli wo will investigate further ou, and will 
then remuiiiher the real souice of the fear of death, which 
has het'U shown here along with the requisite distinction 
(jf the willing and the knowing part of our nature. 

Corresponding to this, then, what makes death so ter- 
tiljle to us is nut so luutdr the end of life — for this can 
appear to no one .specially worthy of regret — but rather 
the (Ic-itruotion of tlie oiganism; really because this is 
the wdl itself ejduhiting itself as body. But we only 
really feel this deslriictiou in the evils of disease or of old 
age; death it.self, on the other hand, consists for the subject 
only in the moment when consciousness vanishes because 
the activity of the brain ceases. The extension of the 
stoppage to all tho other parts of the organism which fol- 
lows this is really already an event after death. Thus death, 
in a subjective regard, concerns the consciousness alone. 
How what the vanishing of this may be every one can to 
a certain e.^tent judge of from going to sleep ; but it is 
still better known t(j whoever has really fainted, for iu 
this the transition is not so gradual, nor accompanied by 
dreams, hut first the power of sight leaves us, still fully 
conscious, and then immediately the most profound un- 
consciousness enters ; the sensation that accompanies it, 
so far as it goes, is anything but disagreeable ; and without 
doubt, as sleep is the brother of death, so the swoon is 
its twin-brother. Even violent death cannot be painful, 
for even severe wounds are not felt at all till some time 
after w.inh, often not till the outward signs of them are 
observed. If they are rapidly mortal, consciousness will 
vanish before this discovery ; if they result in death later, 
then it is tho same as with other illnesses. All those 
also who have lost consciousness in water, or from char- 
( co!il fumes, or through hanging are well known to say that 
' it happened without pain. And now, finally, the death 
; which is properly in accordance with nature, death from 
; old age, euthanasia, is a gradual vanishing and sinking 
; out of existence in an imperceptible maimer. Little by 
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little in old age, the passions and desii'es, witli the suscep- 
tibility for their objects, are extinguished; the emotions 
no longer find anything to excite them ; for the power of 
presenting ideas to the mind always becomes weaker, its 
images fainter; the impressions no longer cleave to us, 
btit pass over without leaving a trace, the, days roll ever 
faster, events lose their aignificance, everything grows 
pale. The old man stiickeu in years totters about or 
rests in a corner now ouly a shadow, a ghost of his former 
self.' What remains there for death to destroy? One 

day a sleep is his last, and his dreams are . They 

are the dreams which Hamlet inquires after in the famous 
soliloquy. I believe we dieam them even now. 

I have here also to remark that the maintenance of the 
life process, although it has a metaphysical basis, does not 
go on without resistance, and consequently not without 
effort. It is this to which the organism yields every 
night, on account of which it then suspends the brain 
function and dirainislies certain secretions, the lespiration, 
the pulse, and the development of heat. From this we 
may conclude that the entire ceasing of tlie life process 
must be a wonderful relief t<i its motive force ; perhaps 
this has some share m the expression of sweet content- 
ment ou the faces of most dead persons. In general the 
momeut of death may he hire the moment of awaking 
from a heavy dream that ha.s oppressed ns like a night- 
mare. 

lip to this point the result we have arrived at is that 
death, however much it may be feared, can yet really be 
no evil, flut often it even appears as a good thing, as 
something wi.sbed for, as a friend. All that have met 
with in.superable obstacles to their existence or their 
efforts, that suffer from incurable diseases or inconsolable 
griefs, have as a last refuge, which generally opens to 
them, of its own accord, the return into the womb of 
nature, from which they arose for a short time, enticed 
by the hope of more favourable conditions of existence 

VOL. HI. E 
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than have fallen to theii- lot, aud the same path out of 
which conataiitly lemams open. That return is the cessio 
honoi ui/i of life. Yet even here it is only entered upon 
after a pliysical and moral conflict: so hard does one 
stui 'glo against returning to the place from which one 
came out so lightly and readily, to an existence which 
1 i;ls so much sutl'ciing and so little pleasure to offer. The 
Hindus give the god of death, Yaniip two faces; one very 
fe ii/iil and terrible, and one very checifnl and benevolent. 
This partly explains itself from the reflections we have 
jmst made. 

At the empirical point of view at which we still stand, 
the folio w’ing consideration is one which presents itself of 
its own accord, and therefore deserves to be accurately 
defined by illuatxatiou, and thereby referred to its proper 
Limits. The sight of a dead body shows me that sensi- 
bility, irritability, circulation of the blood, reproduction, 
&c., have here ceased, I conclude from this with certainty 
that what actuated these hitherto, which was yet always 
something unknown to me, now actuates them no longer, 
thus has departed from them. But if I should now wish 
to add that this must have been just what I have known 
only as consciousness, consequently as intelligence (soul), 
this would be not only an unjustified but clearly a false 
conclusion. Bor consciousness has always showed itself 
to rue not as the cause, but as the product and result 
of the organised life, for it rose and sank in conse- 
quence of this in the different periods of life, in health 
arid sickness, in sleep, in a swoon, in awaking, &c., thus 
always appeared never as cpjuse, of the organised 

life, always showed it.seif us something which arises and 
passes away, and again arises, so long as the conditions of 
this still exist, but not apart from them. Nay, I may also 
have seen that the complete derangement of consciousness, 
madnes.s, far from dragging down with it and depressing 
the other forces, or indeed endangering life, heightens 
these very much, especially irritability or muscular force, 
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and rather lengthens than shortens life, if other causes 
do not come in. Then, also : I knew individuality as a 
quality of everything organised, and therefore, if tliis is a 
self-conscious organism, also of con.sciousness. Bub there 
exi.sts no occasion now to conclude that individuality was 
inherent in tint vani3ho<l principle, wliich imparts life, 
and is complelcly unknown to me ; all the loss .so ns I see 
that everywhere in nnttirc each particular phenomenon is 
the work of a general force which i.s active in thousand, s of 
similar phenomena, Bui, on the otlier hand, there is just 
as little occasion to conclude that because the itrgani.sedj 
life has ceased here that force which lulherto actuated it 
has also become nothing ; as little as to infer the death of 
the spinner from the stopping of the spinning-wheel.' If 
a pendulum, by fiuding its centre ot gravity, at last conies 
to rest, and thus its individual apparent life lias ceased, 
no one will imagine that gravitation is now annihilated ; 
but every one comprehends that, afeer as before, it is active 
in innumerable phenomena. Certainly it might be urged 
against this comparison, that here also, in this pendulum, 
gravitation has not ceased to he active, but only to mani- 
fest its activity pcdpably; whoever insists on this may 
think, in.stead, of an electrical body, in wliich, after it-s 
discharge, electricity has actually ceased to he active. 
I only wished to show in this that wo ourselves recognise 
in the lowest forces of nature an eternity and ubiquity 
with regard to which the transitory nature of their fleeting 
phenomena never makes us err for a inomeiit. So much 
the les.s, then, should it come into our mind to regard the 
ceasing of life as the anmhihitioii of the living principle, 
and con^ecpieutly death as the entire destruction of the 
naan. v'Beoausc the strong arm which, three thousand 
years ago, bent the bow of Ulysses is no more, no reflec- 
tive and well-regulated understanding will regard the 
force which acted .so energetically in it as entirely anni- 
hilated, and therefore, upon further reflection, will also 
not assume that the force which bends the bow to-day rirst 
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lio^'aii with thia lu'ui, Tliu thought lies fur nearer us, that 
the force vvliicli earlier actuated the life which now luta 
vuiiibhocl is the suine which is active in the life which now 
flciuri.slics : nay, this is almost iuovitable. Certainly, how- 
1‘ViT, wc know that, us was explained in tiie second book, 
only that is perishable which is involved in the causal 
series ; hut only the states and forms are so involved. On 
the cither hatid, untouched hy the change of these which 
is introduced hy causes, there remain on the one side 
matter, and on the other side natural fetrees ; for both are 
tlie pre.mpp 03 ition of all these changes. But the principle 
of our life we must, primarily at least, conceive as a force 
of nature, until perhaps a more profound investigation 
has brought us to know wdiat it is in itself. Thus, taken 
' simply as a force of na ture , the vita l forc e remains entirely 
' undisturbed by the change of forms and states, which the 
bond of cause and effect introduces and carries off again, 
and wiiich alone are subject to the process of coming into 
being and pas.stiig away, as iC lies before us in experience. 
Tims so far the imperishable nature of our true being can 
he pujved with certainty. But it is true this will not 
satisfy the claims which are wont to he made upon proofs 
of our continued existence after death, nor insure the 
consolation which is expected from such proofs. How- 
ever, it is always something ; and whoever fears death as 
an absolute annihilation cannot afford to despise the per- 
fect certainty that the inmost principle of his life remains 
untoucltcd hy it.,^ Hay, the paradox might he set up, that 
tlial second thing also which, just like the forces of iiaUiro, 
rem.'tins untouched by the continual change under tlte 
guidance of causality, thus matter, by its absolute per- 
manence, insures us indestructibility, by virtue of which 
whoever was incapable of comprehending any other 
might yet confidently trust in a certain imperishablenoss, 
" What ! ” it will be said, " the permanence of the mere 
dust, of the crude matter, is to be regarded as a con- 
tinuance of our being ? ” Oh I do you know this dust, 
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then 1 Do you know what it is and what it can do ? 
Learn to know it before you despise it. This matter 
which now lies there as dust and ashes will soon, dis- 
solved in water, form it.solf a.s a crystal, will shine as 
metal, will theii emit electric sparks, will by means of its 
galvanic intensity manifest a force wliicb, decornpusing 
the closest comhiuabion.s, reduces earths to metals ; nay, it 
will, of its own acfiord, form itself into phmts and animals, 
and from its mysterious womb develop that life for the 
I0.SS of which you, in your narrowness, are so painfully 
anxious. Is it, then, absolutely nothing to continue to 
e.xisb as such matter ? Nay, I .seriously assert that even 
this permanence of matter affords evidence of the in- 
destructibility of our true nature, though only as in an 
image or simile, or, rather, only as in outline. To see this 
we only need to call to mind the explanation of matter 
given in chapter 2^, from which it resulted that mere 
formless matter — this basis of the world of experience 
which is never perceived for itself alone, but assumed as 
constantly remaining — is the immediate reflection, the 
visibility in general, of the thing in itself, thus of the will. 
Therefore, whatever absolutely pertains to the will as such 
holds good also of matter, and it reflects the true eternal 
nature of the will under the image of temporal impei’i.shable- 
ness. Because, as has been said, nature does not lie, no 
view which has sprung from a purely objective coraproben- 
.sion of it, and been logically thought out, can be absolutely 
false, but at the most only very one-sided and iraperfeci 
Such, however, i.s, indisputably, consistent materialism ; 
for instance, that of Epicurus, just as well as the absolute 
idealism opposed to it, like that of Berkeley, and in gene- 
ral every philosophical point of view which has proceeded 
from a correct appergu, and been honestly carried out. 
Only they are all exceedingly one-sided comprehensions, 
and therefore, in spite of their opposition, they are all 
true, each from a definite point of view ; but as soon as 
one has risen above this point of view, then they only 
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appear as relatively and conditionally true. The highest 
standpoint aloue, from which one surveys them all and 
knows then! in their relative truth, but also beyond this, in 
their falsene.ss, can be that of absolute truth so far as this 
is in g(;net!il attainable. Accordingly we see, as was shown 
above, that in the very crude, and therefore very old, point 
of view of inaterialisin proper the indestructibility of our 
true nature in itsedf is represented, as by a mere shadow of 
it, the iinpm'i.shableness of matter ; as in the already higher 
naturalism of an absolute physics it is represented by the 
ubiipiity and eternity of the natural forces, among which 
tile vital force is at least to he counted. Thus even these 
crude points of view contain the assertion that the living 
being suffers no absolute aunihilatiou through death, hut 
continues to exist in and with the whole of nature. 

The considerations which have brought us to this point, 
and to which the further explanations link themselves on, 
started from the remarkable fear of death which fills all 
living beings. But now we will change the standpoint 
and consider how, in contrast to the individual beings, the 
Iwhole of nature bears itself with reference to death. In 
doing this, however, we still always remain upon the 
ground of experience. 

Certainly we know no higher game of chance than that 
for death and life. Every decision about this we watch 
with the utmost excitement, interest, and fear ; for in our 
eyes all in all is at stake. On the other hand, nature, 
which never lies, but is always straightforward and open, 
-speaks quite differently upon this theme, speaks li^ 
Kri.slina in tlm Bhagavadgita, What it says is; The 
death or tlie life of the individual is of no significance. It 
expre.ssGS this by the fact that it exposes the life of every 
brute, and eveti of man, to the most,in3ignificant accidents 
without coming to the rescue. > Consider the insect on 
your path ; a slight, unconscious turning of your step is 
decisive as to its life or death, look at the wood-snail, 
without any means of flight, of defence, of deception, of 
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coucealment, a ready prey for all. Look at the Hah eare- 
le.'b.sly playing in the still open net ; the frog restrained by 
its laziness from the flight which might save it ; the bird 
that does not know of the falcon that .soar.s above it ; tlio 
sheep which the wolf eyes and examiue.s from the thicket. 
All these, provided with little foresight, go about guile- 
lessly among the dangers that threaten their existence 
every moment. Since now nattuo cx[i<iso3 its organisms, 
constructed witli .such inimitable skill, not only to the 
predatory inetincts of the stronger, but also to the blindest 
chance, to the humour of every fool, the iuiachievoustie.ss 
of every child without reserve, it declares that the anni- 
hilation of the.se individuals is iudil'ferent to it, does it no 
harm, has no significance, and that in these cases the effect 
is of no more importance than the cause. It says this 
very distinctly, and it does not lie ; only it makes no 
comments on its utterances, but rather expresses them in 
the laconic style of an oracle. ( If now the all-mother 
sends forth her children without protection to a thousand 
threatening dangers, this can only be because she knows 
that if they fall they fall back into her womb, where they 
are safe ; therefore their fall is a mere jest. Nature does 
not act otherwise with man than with the brutes. There- 
fore its declaration extends also to man : the life and 
death of the individual are indifferent to it. Accordingly, 
in a certain sen.se, they ought also to be indifferent to us, 
for we ourselves are indeed nature. Certainly, if only we 
saw deep enough, we would agree with nature, and regard 
life and death as indifferently as it does. Meanwhile, by 
means of reflection, we must attribute tliat oai'elessneaa and 
indifference of nature towards the life of the individuals to 5 
the fact that the de.struction of such a phenomenon does | 
not in the least affect its true and proper natrwe. 

If we further ponder the fact, that not only, as wo 
have just seen, are life and death dependent upon the 
most trifling accidents, but that the exi.stence of the 
organised being in general is an ephemeral one, that 
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animal and plant, arise to-day and pass away to-morrow, 
and liirth and death follow in quick succession, while to 
the nnorqaiiised things which stand so much lower an 
inconipiuahly longer duration is assured, and an infinite 
duration to the absolutely formless matter alone, to which, 
indood, wp attriliute this a. priori, — then, I think, the 
thought must follow of its own accord, even from the 
puH'ly empirical, hut objective and unprejudiced compre- 
iiou'-iou of such an order of things, that this is only a 
superficial phenomenon, that such a constant arising and 
passing away can by no means touch the root of things, 
but can only be relative, nay, only appa,rent, in which the 
true inner nature of that thing is not included, the nature 
which everywhere evades our glance and is thoroughly 
mysterious, hut rather that this continues to exist un- 
disturbed by it ; although we can neither apprehend nor 
conceive the manner in which this happens, and must 
therefore think of it only generally as a kind of tour de 
ptme-passi which took place there. For that, while what 
is most imperfect, the lowest, the unorganised, continues 
to exist un.'jssailed, it is just the most perfect beings, the 
living creatures, with their infinitely complicated and in- 
conceivably ingeuioius organisations, which constantly arise, 
new from the very foundation, and after a brief span of 
time ab‘’olutely jiass into nothingness, to make room for j' 
other new ones like them coming into existence out ofj 
nothing — tins is something so obviously absurd that rf. 
can never he the true order of things, hut rather a mere- 
veil which conceal.s this, or, more accurately, a pheno- 
menon couilitioned by the nature of our intellect. Nay, 
the whole being and not being itself of these individuals, 
in relation to which death and life are opposites, can 
only he relative. Thus the language of nature, in which 
it is given us as absolute, cannot be the true and ulti- 
mate expression of the nature of tilings and of the order 
of the world, but indeed only a patois du pays, some- 
thing merely relatively true, — something to he under- 
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stood cum gram salis, or, to speak properly, something con- 
ditioned hy our intellect ; I say, an iminediato, intuitive 
conviction of the kind which I have tried to describe in 
words will press itself upon every one ; i.e., certainly only 
upon every one whose mind is not of an utterly ordinary 
species, which is absolutely only capablo of knowing the 
particular simply and solely as aucli, which is strictly 
limited to the knowledge of individuals, after the inarmor 
of the intellect of the brutes. Whoever, on the other 
hand, by means of a capacity of an on!}' somewhat higher 
power, even just begins to see in the individual beings 
their universal, tlieir Ideas, will also, to a certain extent, 
participate in that conviction, and that indeed as an 
immediate, aud therefore certain, conviction. In fact, 
it is also only small, limited minds that fear death 
quite serioussly as their annihilation, and persons of de- 
cidedly superior capacity are completely free from such 
terrors. Plato, rightly bases the whole of philoso- 
phy upon the knowledge of the doctrine of Ideas, le., 
upon the perception of the universal in the particu- 
jlax. But the conviction here described, which proceeds 
directly from the comprehension of nature, must liave 
been exceedingly vivid in those sublime autliqrs of .the 
lUpanishads of the Veda.s, who can scarcely be thought 
of as mere ineu, for it speaks to us so forcibly out of an 
innumerable number of their utterances that we must 
ascribe this immediate illumination of their mind to the 
fact that these wise men, standing nearer the origin of 
our race in time, comprehended the nature of things more 
clearly and profoundly than the already deteriorated race, 
oiot, wv /SpoTot etaiv, is able to do. But certainly their 
comprehension is assisted by the natural world of India, 
wliich is endowed with life in a very different degree from 
our northern world. However, thorougli reflection, ns pur- 
sued by Kant’s great mind, leads by another path to tlie 
same result, for it teaches us that our intellect, in which 
that phenomenal world which change.s .so fast exhibits 
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itself, does not comprehend the true ultimate nature of 
things, but merely its phenomenal manifestation, and 
indeed, as I add, because it is originally only destined to 
prepont the motives to our will, i.e., to be serviceable to it 
in the pursuit of its paltry ends. 

]/‘t mi, however, carry our objective and unprejudiced 
coiisideriition of nature .still further. If I kill a living 
crealnre, whether a dog, a liird, a frog, or even only an 
iiL'iect, it is really inconceivable that this being, or rather 
the original force by virtue of which such a marvellous 
pbeiiomeiiori exhibited itself just the moment before, in 
its full energy and love of life, should have been annihi- 
lated by my wicked or thoughtless act. And again, on 
the other hand, the millions of animals of every kind 
which come into existence every moment, in infinite 
variety, full of force and activity, can never, before the 
act of their generation, have been nothing at all, and 
have attained from nothing to an absolute beginning. If 
now in tliis way I see one of these withdraw itself from 
my sight, without me knowing where it goes, and another 
appear without me knowing whence it comes; if, more- 
over, both have the same form, the same nature, the same 
character, and only not the same matter, which yet during 
their existence they continually throw off and renew; 
then certainly the assumption, that that which vanishes 
and that wliicb appears in its place are one and the same, 
which ha.s only experienced a slight alteration, a renewal 
of the form of its existence, and that consequently death 
is for the .species what sleep is for the individual; this 
assumption, I vsay, lies so close at hand that it is impos- 
feible not to light upon it, unless the mind, perverted in 
early youth by the imprinting of false views, hurries it 
out of tiie way, even from a distance, with superstitious 
fear,.. But the opposite ass.umption that the birth of an 
animal is an arising out of nothing, and accordingly that 
its death is its absolute annihilation, and this with the 
further addition that man, who has also originated out 
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of nothing, has yet an individual, endless existence, and 
indeed a conscious existence, while the dog, the ape, the 
elephant, are annihilated by death, is really something 
against wliich the healthy mind revolts and which it must 
regard as absurd. If, as is sufficiently often repeated, the 
comparison of the results of a system with the utterances 
of the healthy mind is supposed to bo a touchstone of its 
truth, I wish the adherents of the system which was 
handed down from Descartes to the pre-Kantian eclectics, 
nay, which even now is .still the prevailing view of the 
great majority of cultured people in Europe, would apply 
this touchstone here. 

Throughout and everywhere the true symbol of nature 
is the circle, because it is the schema or type of recurrence. 
This is, in fact, the most universal form in nature, which 
it carries out in everything, from the course of the stars 
down to the deatli and the genesis of organised beings, 
and by which alone, in the ceaseless stream of time, and 
its content, a permanent existence, i.e., a nature, becomes 
possible. 

If in autumn we consider the little world of insects, 
and see how one prepares its bed to sleep the long, rigid 
winter-sleep ; another spins its coccoon to pass the winter 
as a chrysalis, and awake in spring rejuvenated and per- 
fected ; and, finally, how most of them, intending them- 
selves to rest in the arms of death, merely arrange with 
care the suitable place for their egg, in order to i.s.sue forth 
again from it some day renewed this is nature’s great 
doctrine of immortality, which seeks to teach us that theie 
is no radical difference between sleep and death, but the 
one end anger, s existence just a.s little as tlie other. The 
care with which the insect prepares a cell, or linle, or nest, 
deposits its egg in it, together with food for the larva that 
will come out of it in the following spring, and then 
quietly dies, is just like the care with which in the even- 
ing a man lays ready his clothes and his breakfast for the 
next morning, and then quietly goes to sleep; and at 
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bottom it (JQuld not, take place at all if it were not that 
the iiiSLct ■which dies in autumn is in itself, and according 
to its true nature, just as much identical with the one 
which is hatched out in the spring as the man -who lies 
down to sleep is identical with the man who rises from it. 

If now, afL('r these considerations, wo return to our“ 
selves and our own .species, then cast our glance for- 
wai'd far into the future, and seek to pre.sont to our minds 
I ho future generations, with the millions of their indi- 
vidual-) in the .strange form of their customs and pursuits, 
and then interpose with the question : Whence will all 
these come ? Where are they now ? Wliere is the fertile 
womb of that nothing, pregnant with worlds, which still 
conceals the coming races ? Would not the smiling and 
true ans-wer to this be, Where else should they be than 
there where alone the real always -was and -will be, in the 
present and its content? — thus with thee, the foolish ques* 
tionor, who in this mistaking of his own nature is like the 
leaf upon the tree, which, fading in autumn and about to 
fall, complains at its destruction, and will not be consoled 
by looking forward to the fresh green which -will clothe 
the tree in sjjring, but says lamenting, “ I am not these ! 
Tiiese are quite different leaves 1 ” Oh, foolish leaf ! 
Whither wilt thou ? And whence should others come ? 
Where is the nothing whose abyss thoufearest? Know 
thine own nature, that which is so filled with thirst for 
existence ; recognise it in the inner, my.sterious, germi- 
nating force of the tree, which, constantly me and the 
same in all generations of leaves, remains untouched by 
all ori.sing and passing away. And now, ot?/ wep cjivXXmv 
yeneri, TonjSe kcu av8pmv (QiiaUs folionm gmeratio, talis 
et himiiimni). Wliether tljc fly which now buzzes round 
me goe-; to sleep in the evening, and buzzes again to- 
morrow, or dies in the evening, and in spring another fly 
buzzes -which has sprung from its egg: that is in itself 
the same thing ; but therefore the knowledge which ex- 
hibits this as t-wo fundamentally different things is not 
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unconditioned, but relative, a knowledge of the plieiio- 
inenon, not of the thing in itself. In the morning the lly 
exists again] it also exists again in the spring. Wliat 
distinguishes for it the winter from the night? In 
Tiurdach's “Physiology,” vol. i. § 275, we read, “Till ten 
o’clock in the morning no Gercarui, cplimtiera, (one of the 
infusoria) is to be .''Oon (in tin; infusion), and at twelve 
the whole water swarms with them. In the evening they 
die, and the next morning they again appear iiuew.” So it 
was observed by Nitzscti six days rnnniiig. 

So everything lingers but a moment, and hastens on to 
death. The plam and the insect die at the end of the sum- 
mer, the brute and the man after a few years : death reaps 
unweariedly. Yet notwithstanding this, nay, as if this 
were not so at all, everything is always there and in its 
place, just as if everything were imperishable. Tlie plant 
always thrives and blooms, the insect hums, the brute and 
the man exist in unwasted youth, and the cherries that 
have already been enjoyed a thousand times we have 
again before us every summer. Tlie nations also exist 
as immortal individuals, although sometime-s their names 
change ; even their action, what they do and suffer, is 
always the same ; although history always pretends to relate 
something differeut : for it is like the kaloido.scope, which 
at every turn shows a new tigure, while we really alway.s 
have the same thing before our eyes. What then presses 
itself more irresistibly upon us than the thought that that 
arising and passing away doe-s not concern the real nature 
of things, but this remaius untouched by it, thus is iin- 
perishaiile, and therefore all and each that xoills to exist 
actually exists coiitinuou-sly and without end. Aeeord- 
ingly at every given point of time all species of animals, 
from the gmit to the elephant, exist together complete. 
They have already renewed themselves many thousand 
times, and withal have remained the same. They know 
nothing of others like them, who have lived before them, 
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ot will live after them ; it is the species which always 
lives, and in the consciousness of the imperishable nature 
of the species and their identity with it the individuals 
cheerfully exist. The will to live manifests itself in an 
ondle.s.s present, because this is the form of the life of 
tlie species, which, therefore, never grows old, but remains 
always young. Death is for it what sleep is for the in- 
dividual, or what winking is for the eye, by the absence 
of which the Indian gods are known, if they appear in 
human form. As through the entrance of night the world 
vanishes, but yet does not for a moment cease to exist, 
so man and brute apparently pass away through death, 
and yet their true nature continues, just as undisturbed 
by it. Let us now think of that alternation of death and 
birth as infinitely rapid vibrations, and we have before 
ns the enduring objectification of the will, the permanent 
Ideas of being, fixed like the rainbow on the waterfall. 
iThia is temporal immortality. In consequence of thisj 
' notwithstanding thousands of years of death and decay, 
nothing has been lost, not an atom of the matter, still less, 
anything of tiie inner being, that exhibits itself as nature,' 
Therefore every moment we can cheerfully cry, " In spite' 
of time, death, and decay, we are still all together ! ” 

Perhaps we would have to except whoever had once 
said from the bottom of his heart, with regard to this 
game, “ I want no more.” But this is not yet the place 
to speak of tliia. 

But we have certainly to draw attention to the fact 
that the pain of birth and the bitterness of death are the 
two con.stant conditions under which the will to live 
maintaims ii.self in its objectification, i.e., our inner nature, 
untouched by the course of time and the death of races, 
c-xists ill an everlasting present, and enjoys the fruit of the 
assertion of the will to live. This is analogous to the fact 
that we can only he arvake during the day on condition 
that we sleep during the night ; indeed the latter is the 
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commeuiary ■s^hich nature offers us for the understanding 
of that difficult passage,^ 

Por the substratum, or the content, TrXTjptajjba, or the 
material of the is through all time really the same. 

The impossibility of knowing this identity directly is just 
time, a form and limitation of our intelleot. That on 
account of ii<, for example, the future event i.s not yet, 
depends upon an illusion of which we become cuusuious 
when that (ivent has come. That the essential form of 
our intellect iiitroduce.s such an illusion explains and 
justifies itself from tho fact that the intellect has come 
forth from the hands of nature by no meams for the appre- 
hension of the nature of things, but uiendy for the appre- 
beusion of motives, thus for the service of an individual ami 
temporal phenomenon of will.^ 

Whoever comprehends the reflections which here oc- 
cupy us will also understand the true meaning of the 
paradoxical doctrine of the Eleatics, that tliere is no 
arising and passing away, but the whole remains immov- 
able; “ UapfieviSt]'; km MeXici-cro<; autjpovv yevea-iv Kai 
(f> 6 opav, Sea TO vop,c^eiv to irav aKivQTov ” {Parmenides et 
Melissns ortuui et interitum tolleiant, guoniam nihil moveri 
•putabant), Stoh. Eel,, i. 21. Light is also thrown here 
upon the beautiful passage of Empedocles which Plutarch 
has preserved for us in the book, Adversus Ooloten," 
c. 12 ; — 


^ Tbc suspension of tho animal 
hmctioiia in sl^ep, thvbt of tlieorjfa/tic 
fimctions is death. 

''' There is only me present^ and 
this ia tilwaya : for it is the sole form 
of actual One mnat at- 

tain to thc! insight that the 'pant is 
not in Usl!/ differunt frftni the pre- 
SGiit, hut only ill our apprc*hciJ«ion, 
which hat) time uh its form, on ac- 
count of which alone tho prcrfeiit 
exhibits itself as different from tlio 
pa it To a&aist this insigiit, imagine 
all the events and scenes of human 
life, bad and gooil, fortunate and 
unfortunate, pleasing and terrible 


as they successively present them- 
solves in the course of time and dhXer- 
enoe of places, in the moat chcukeri-d 
iiiultifariouanesa and variety, as at 
once and t<ff/ethcr, and always prcTont 
in the Nmic sfans, whihi it is only 
apparently that now this and now 
that is ; then what the objcctilioa- 
tion of fch<} will to live really nifaria 
will ho iindez stood. Our pleasure 
aim in genre painting depends prin- 
cipally upon the fact that it fixey the 
fleeting scenes of life. The dognu 
of inolempyychosis has pi‘oce»'dcd 
from the feeling of the truth which 
has jnst been expre-ssed. 
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“ Niimoi' ov r^ap a(j)iv BoXij^o(f)poue^ ei<n pbepipLvaL, 

01 St} tfiveadiu Trapo<; ovk eov ihnrL^ovat, 

H Tt, KUTadiipaKeiv Kai e^oX\.v(r6ai anravri}, 

Ovk av avtjp Totavra crotfto^ ^peiri ftavrevaMro, 
o<f)pa p.kV Tfi /jccocri (to Sr) ^lorov KaXeovcri), 

Tu([ipa jjLLv ovv ettytiJ, /cm a^iv itapa Suva teat ectOXa 
IIpcv rc 'tra'^cv rt ^poroi, /cat met Xvdev, ovSev ap’ iia-iv." 

[Elullit, ct 'j/rol/Mti, non achnitlentia curas 
rertoni : qui sjKixmt, evisU-rc posse, gtiod ante 
Jim fait, aid ullatn, rem pessum protinus %re;~ 

Non a^ivmo p'uclens homo quod qircesentiat ullus. 

Dim vivuut {namque hoc vitcii nomine signant), 

Sunt, et fortuna tim co^ijlictantur utraque: 

Ante orlim nihil est homo, nec post funera quidqumi) 

The very lemarkable and, in its place, astanishing pas- 
sage in Diderot’s "Jacques le faialisk" deseives not less 
to be mentioned here : “ Un chdteau immense, au fron- 
tispice duquel on lisaiC; ‘Je n’appartiens d personne, et 
J’appartiens <l tout Ic mondc : wits y Uiez avant que d'y 
eiitrcf, vans y seres enco/'e, qiiand vous en sortirez.’ " 

Certainly in the sense in which, when he is begotten, 
the man arises out of nothing, he becomes nothing through 
df'iitli. Hut really to learn to know this “nothing” would 
he very mteresting , for it only requires moderate acute- 
nesh to see that tliis empirical noihing is by no means 
aiiiulute, i.e., such as would in eveiy sense be nothing. 
We are already led to this insight by the observation 
; that all qualities of the parents recur in the children, thus 
' have oveieome <leath. Of this, however, I will speak in a 
‘ special chaptei. 

Tiioie is no greater contrast than that between the 
oeaseless llight of time, which carrie.s its whole content 
with it, and the rigid immobility of what is actually pre- 
sent, which .it all times is one and the same. And if from 
this point of view we watch in a purely objective manner 
the immediate events of life, the Nunc stans becomes clear 
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and visible to us in the centre of the wheel of time. To 
the eye of a being of incomparably longer life, which at 
one glance compreliemled the human race in its whole 
duration, the constant alternation of birth and death 
would present itself as a continuous vibration, and accord- 
ingly it would not occur to it at all to see in this an ever 
new arising out of nothing and passing into nothing ; but 
just as to our sight the (piickly revolving spark appear, s 
as a Goutiuuous circle, the rapidly vibratiug spring as ii 
perm.'iuenb triangle, the vibrating cord as a spindle, so to 
this eye the species would appear as tliat which has being 
and permaueuce, death, and life us vihratious. 

We will have false conceptions of the indestructibility of 
our true nature by death, so long as we do not make up 
our minds to study it primarily m the lu'utes, but chum 
for ourselves alone a class apaib from them, under the 
boastful name of immortality. Bub it is this pretension 
aloue, and the narrowness of view from which it proceeds, 
on account of which most men struggle so obstinately 
against the recognition of the obvious truth that we are 
essentially, and in the chief respect, the same as the 
brutes ; nay, that they recoil at every hint of our relation- 
ship with these. But it is this denial of the truth which 
more than anything else closes against tlzem the path to 
real knowledge of the indestructibility or our nature. For 
if wo seek anythiug upon a wrong path, we have just on 
that account forsaken the right path, and upon the path 
wo follow we will never attain to anything in the end bub 
lute ilisillusion, Up, then, follow the truth, not according 
to preconceived notions, hut as nature leads ! First of all, 
learn to recognise in the a.spcct of every young animal the 
oxiatouce of the species that never grow.-; old, which, as a 
reflection of its eternal youth, imparts to every individual 
a temporary youth, and lots it cornu fortli as new and 
fresh us if the world were of to-day. Let one a.sk himself 
honestly whether the .swallow of this ycar’.s .spring is ah.so- 
lutely a dill'orent one from the swallow of the tii.st spring, 
von. iir. s 
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and wlmchcr leally between tlie two the miracle of the 
ci’<i!itiori out of nofchiu" has repeated itself millions of 
times, ill order to work just as often into the hands of 
absolute annihilation. 1 know well that if I seriously as- 
sured any one that the cat which now plays in the yard 
is t-till the sumo one wliich made the same springs and 
played the saiue tricks there three hundred years ago, he 
would think I wius mad; but I akso know that it is much 
m alder to lieliove that tlic cat of tu-day is through and 
tliiougli and in its whole nature quite a dillbront one from 
the cat of three humlred years ago. One only requires 
truly and seriously to .siuk oneself in the contemplation of 
one of these higher vertebrates in order to become dis- 
tinctly conscious that this unfathomable nature, taken as 
a whole, as it exists there, cannot possibly become nothing ; 
and yet, on the ocher baud, one knows its transitoriness. 
This depends upon the fact that in this animal the in- 
finite nature of its Idea (species) is imprinted in the 
fiuiteiie.ss of the individual. For iu a certain sense it is of 
course true that iu the individual we always have before 
us another being — in the sense which depends upon the 
piinciple of sufficient reason, in which are also included 
time and space, which constitute the principimn individiui- 
tioiiu. But in another sense it is not true — in the sense 
in which reality belongs to the permanent forms of things, 
the Ideas alone, and which was so clearly evident to Plato 
that it became his fundamental thought, the centre of Iris 
philosophy ; and he made the comprehension of it the cri- 
terion of capacity for philosophising in general. 

As the scattered drops of the roaring waterfall change 
with lightning rapidity, while the rainbow, whose sup- 
porter they are, remains immovably at rest, quite nu- 
touched by that ceaseless change, so every Idea, i.e., 
every species of living creature remains quite untouched 
by the continual change of its individuals. But it is the 
Idea, or the species in which the will to live is really 
rooted, and manifests itself; and therefore also the will 
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is only truly concerned in the continuance of the species. 
For example, the lions which are hoi'ii and die are lilce 
the drops of the waterfall ; but the leonitas, the Idea or 
form of the lion, is like the unshaken rainbow upon it. 
Therefore Plato attributed true being to the Ide.a.s uloiui, 
to the species ; to the individuals only a ccascleag 
arising and passing away. Prom the profound conscious- 
ness of his im]ierishable nature really .springs also the 
conlidence and peace of mind witli which every brute, and 
even human individual, moves uticonccrneilly along amid 
a host of chances, which may annihilate it any monumt, 
and, moreover, moves straight on to death : out of its eyes, 
however, there shines the peace of the species, which that 
death drje.s not affect, and does not (ioncuni, liven to 
man this peace could not he im}iaTtcd by uncertain and 
changing dogmas. But, us was said, the contemplation of 
every animal teachos that death is no ob.stacle to the 
kernel of life, to the will in its manifestation, "What an 
unfathomable iuy.story lies, tlien, in every animal ! Look 
at the nearest one ; look at your dog, liow cheerfully and 
peacefully he lives ! Many thousands of clog.s have had 
to die before it came to this one's turn to live. But the 
death of these thousands has not affected (.he Idea of the 
dog; it has not been in the least disturbed by all that 
living. Therefore the dog exists as fresh and endowed 
with primitive force as if this were its first ilay and none 
could ever ho its lust ; and out of its eye.s tliere shines 
the indestructible principle in it, the avchmus. What, 
then, has died during tlinse thousands of years ? Not the 
dog— it stands umscathed before us ; merely its shadow, it^ 
image in our form of Iniowlcdgo, which is hound tn time. 
Yet how can one e.vcn htdiove that that pas.ses aivay 
which for ever and ever exists and fills all time ? Cer- 
tainly the matter can be explained empirically ; in pro- 
portion as death destroyed the individuals, generation 
produced new one.s. But this ompirical expluuation is 
only an apparent explanation ; it puts one riddle in the 
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place of the other. The metaphysical understandiug of 
the matter, although not to he got so cheaply, is yet the 
only true and satisfying one. 

Kant, in his subjective procedure, brought to light the 
tiuLli that tiriu! caiiiiot belong to the thing in itself, be- 
cause it lies pi'c-funned in our apprehension. Kow death 
is liie teinpoial end of the temporal phenomenon ; hut as 
soon ns we abstract time, there is no longer any end, and 
tlii.s woul has lost all .''iguificauce. But I, here upon the 
objective path, am trying to show the positive side of the 
iiiatter, that the thing iii itself remains untouched by 
time, and by that which is only possible through time, 
arising and passing away, and that the phenomena in 
time could not have even that ceaselessly fleeting exist- 
ence which stands next to nothingness, if there were not 
in them a kernel of the infinite. Eternity is certainly a 
conception which has no perception as its foundation ; 
accordingly it has also a merely negative content; it 
signifies a timeless existence. Time is yet merely an 
image of eternitj'. 6 ^povo<i cIkwv tov atuiro?, as Plotiims 
has it ; and in tiie same way our temporal existence is a 
mere image of our true aature. This must lie in eternity, 
just because time is only the form of our knowledge ; but 
on account of this alone do we know our own existence, 
and that of all tbmga as transitory, finite, and subject to 
annihilation. 

In the .“ecoiid hook I have shown that the adequate 
objectivity of the will as the thing in itself, at each of its 
guides, i.s tlm (Platonic) Idea; sirnilai-ly in the third book 
that the Ideas of things have the pure subject of know- 
ledge a.5 tli eii. con chit ive ; consequently the knowledge of 
them only appears exceptionally and Lemporarily under 
specially favmuabk' couditions. For individual know- 
ledgfi, on the other luuid, thus in lime, the Idea presents 
itself under the form of the ipecics, which is the Idea 
broken up through its entrance into time. Therefore the 
species is ibr most iiuniediate objcctilication of the thing 
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in itself, i.e., of the will to live. The inmost tuiture 
of eveiy brute, ami also of man, accordingly lies in the 
species ; thus the will to live, wliicli is so powerfully 
active, is rool.cd in this, not really in the individvial, 
On the other liand, in the iudivklual alone lies the 
immediate consciousness; accordingly it imagines ilsolf 
diflercut fioni the species, and therefore fears death. The 
will to live Tiuinifosts itself in ndatiou to the individuid 
as hun';er and the fear of death; in rehilhm to lie! spechis 
as sexual in^linol. and jms.sionate care for the oh'siiring. 
In agroeriieiit with this we find natim>, wliieh is free from 
that delusion of the individual, as careful for the main- 
tenance Ilf the spi'cies jw it is indifferent to the destruc- 
tion of tire individuals ; the latter arc always only means, 
the former is the end. Therefore a glaring contrast 
appears between its niirgardlirie.ss iu the endowment of 
tlie individuals and its prodigality svhen the specie.s is 
concerned. In the latter case from one individual are 
often annually obtained a hundred thousand germs, and 
more ; for example, from trees, fishes, crabs, termites, and 
many otliei-s. In the former case, on the contr.ary, only 
barely enough in the way of powers and organs is given 
to each to enable it with ceaseless effort to niaintaiu its 
life. And, therefore, if an animal is iiijured or weakened 
it must, as a rule, starve. And where an incidental 
saving was possible, through the circumstance that one 
piirt could upon necessity be dispomsed with, it has been 
withlield, even out of oixler. Hence, for example, many 
caterpillars are without eves ; the poor creal.ure.s grope in 
the dark from leaf to leaf, which, since they lack fueler.s, 
they do by moving three-fourths of their body back anil 
forward in the air, till they find some object. Heui;o 
they often miss their food which is to be found close by. 
Bub this happens in coiisequeuce of the to ‘pardmonm 
naturm, to the expression of which natum nihil fndi 
mpervacanemn. one may add et nihil largitm-. The same 
tendency of nature shows itself also in the fact that the 
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nioi'i; ftfc the iiidiviiliuil is. oti account of his age, for the 
propagatiou of tliu species, the inoi-e powerfully does the 
?jis naturcp. nmUcalrix manifest itself in him, and there- 
fore his vv'iiiirids heal easily, and he easilj' recovers from 
disease i. This diminishes along with ttie power of genera- 
tion, and sinks low after it is extinct; for now in the 
eyes of iiatuic the individual has hccoine worthless. 

If now wc cast another glance at the scale of existences, 
with the whole of their accompanying gradations of con- 
acionsnesSj from tho polyp up to man, we see this wonder- 
ful pyramid, kept in ceaseless oscillation certainly by the 
couatant death of the individuals, yet by means of the 
bond of generation, enduring in tlie species tlirough the 
infinite course of time. While, then, as was explained 
above, the objective, the species, presents itself as inde- 
structible, the subjective, which consists merely in the self- 
conseiousiips.s of these beings, seems to l)o of the shoitest 
duration, aud to be unceasingly destroyed, in order, just 
as often, to come forth again from nothing in an incom- 
piehensible manner. But, indeed, one must be very 
.short-sighted to let oneself be deceived by this appear- 
ance, aud not to comprehend that, although the form of 
temper, il periuauence only belongs to tho, objective, the 
subjective, i.e., tho will, which lives and manifests itself in 
all, and with it the subject of the Icnov^ledge in which all 
exhibits itself, must be not less indestructible ; because 
tho periuauence of the objective, or external, can yet only 
be tho plienuiuenal appearance of the indestructibility of 
the .subjective or internal ; for the former can possess 
nothing which it has not received on loan from the latter; 
and cannot bo essentially .and originally an objective, a 
pbenoinenoii, and then secondarily and accidentally a sub- 
jective, a thing in it.self, a self-consciousness. For clearly 
the former as a manifestation presupposes something which 
manifests itself, as being for other presupposes a being 
for self, and a,s object presupposes a subject; and not 
conversely: because everywhere the root of things must 
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lie iti that which they are for tlieinselves, thus in the suh- 
jective, not in tlie ohjcctivo, i.e, in that which they are 
only for othors, in a foreign eonaeiousness. Accordingly 
wfi found in the first book that the right starting-point for 
pliilosopliy is essentially and necoasarily the subjective, 
is., the idealistic starting-point; and also that the oppo- 
site atarring-jioint, that which proceoda from the objective, 
leads to Tuaterinlism. At bottom, however, wo are far 
more one witli tlio world than wo coinniuiily suppose : its 
inner nature is our will, its phenomenal appearance is 
our idea. Fur any one who could bring this uuity of being 
to distinct consciou.suoss, the difference between the con- 
tinuauee of the external world after his death and his 
own continuance after death would vanish. The two 
would preseiic themselves to him as oue and the same ; 
nay, he would laugh at the delusion that could separate 
them. For the uudeistanding of the indestructibility of 
our nature coincides with that of tlie identity of the 
macrocosm aud the miciocosm. Meanwhile one may 
obtain light upon what is said here by a peculiar experi- 
ment, performed by means of the imagination, an experi- 
ment which might be called metaphysical, Let any_pne 
try to pro.scnt vividly to his ,mind^ the time, in any case 
not far distant, when he will be dead. Then he thinks 
himself away and lets the woild go on existing; but soon, 
to his own adonishmeut, lie will discover that he was 
ucverlhcloss "itill there. For he intended to present the 
world to his mind without himself; but the ego is the 
immediate clmuoiit in con.sciousnohs, through which alone 
the world ii brought about, aud for which alone it exists. 
This ceutie of all existence, this kernel of all reality, is 
to bo abolished, and yet tho world is to go on existing; 
it is a thought which can be conceived in the abstract, 
but not realised. The endeavour to accomplish this, the 
attempt to think the secondary without the primary, tho 
conditioned without the condition, that which is sup- 
ported without the supporter, always fails, much in the 
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sdiiie way iio the attempt to tliiiik an equilateral, riglit- 
aiiqk'd triangle, oi a desiructioii or origination of matter, 
and similar impossibilitied. Instead of what was intended, 

I ho fooliiij; liiue presses njiou us that the world is not 
less in uh tliau \\u iu it, and that the source of all reality 
lii.'a wiiluii us. Tlio result is really this ; the time when 
1 .shall not he will objectively come ; but subjectively it 
can never eome. It might therefore, indeed, be asked, 
hoAV fur every one, in his heart, actually believes iu a 
thing which he really eaunot conceive at all; or whether, 
fiiuco the piotuuud couaciouanesa of the iudestruotibloues.s 
of our true nature associates itself with that merely 
iutelh'Ctual experiment, which, however, has already been 
made mote or less distinctly by every one, whether, I 
say, our own death is not perhaprs for us at bottom the 
most incredible thing in the world. 

The deep conviction of the iudestructibleness of onr 
nature througli death, which, as is also shown by the 
inevitable qualms of conscience at its approach, every one 
carries at the buttoiu of his heart, depends altogether upon 
the cousciousnes.s of the oi'iginal and eternal nature of our 
being: therefore Spinoza expresses it thus: “ Sentimus, 
i’^'‘perimurque, uo!f ccternos esse." For a reasonable man 
can only think of himself as imperishable, because he 
tbinks of himself a.s without beginning, as eternal, in fact 
as timeless. Wlioiiver, on the other hand, regards him- 
self as luiving become out of nothing must also think 
tliat he will again become nothing ; for that an eternity 
had passed before he was, and then a second eternity had 
begun, through which he will never cease to be, is a 
monstrous thought. Keally the most solid ground for 
our immortality is tlie old principle : "Ex nihilo nihil fit, 
et in nihilum nihil potest reverti." Tlicopliraatus Para- 
celsus very happily says (Worlcs, Strasburg, 1603, vol. ii. 
p. 6); “The soul in me has arisen out of something; 
therefore it does not come to nothing; for it comes out 
of something." He gives the true reason. But whoever 



regards the biitli (d the man his ai)solute beginning 
must regal'd death as his absolute end. For both are 
what they are in the same simse ; consequently every one 
can only think of him.-elf as immortal so far as he also 
thinks of himself as unhorn, and in the sanic sen.so. Wliat 
birth is, that also is deatli, according to its iiaUini and 
sigiiilicance : it is the same line diawii in iwo dircotions. 
If the fovnicr i.s an actual arising out of notliing, then 
the lattiu’ in also an actunl annibihition. Ihit in truth 
it is only hy means of the eternity of our ical being that 
we can conceive it as iinperislmble, and consequently ibis 
imperisbablene.ss is not temporal. The assumption that 
man is made out of notliing lends necessarily to the 
assumption that death is his absolute end. Thus in this 
the Old Testament is perfectly coasistent ; for no doctrine 
of immortality is suitable to a creation out of nothing. 
New Testament Cliristiauity has such a doctrine because 
it is Indian in spirit, and fcherefoi'e more tlian probably 
also of Indian origin, although only indirectly, through 
Egypt. But to the Jewish stem, upon which that Indian 
wisdom had to be gi'afted in the Holy Land, siicli a 
doctrine is as little suited as the freedom of the will to 
its determinism, or as 

“ Iluiiiano capiti eervicem piclor ejinnociv 
Junyere ai velit," 

It is always bad if one cannot be thoroiigbly original, and 
dare not carve out of the whole wood. Brahmanism and 
Buddhi-sm, on the other hand, have quite consistently, 
beside.s the continued existence .after death, an oxi-iteiuic 
before Idrtli to exjiiate the guilt of which wo have this 
life. Moreover, Imw distinctly consciou.s they were of the 
necessary consi.-,reui'y in this i.s shown by the following 
passage from Colebrooke’s “ History of the Indian I’hilo- 
sophy” in the “Trausac. of the Asiatic London Society,’ 
vol. i. p. 577 : " Against the system of the Bhagavatas 
which is Vmt partially heretical, the objection upon which 
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tlie chief stress is laid by Vyaso is, that the soul would 
not be eternal if it were a production, and consequently 
had a beginning.” Further, in Upham’s “Doctrine of 
Buddhi.siii," ]j. no, it is said: "The lot in hell of impious 
persons called Doitty is the moat severe : these are they 
who, (liscroditiiig the evidence of Buddha, adhere to the 
heretical doctrino that all living beings had their begin- 
ning in the mother’s womb, and will have their end in 
death.” 

Whoever conceives his existence as merely accidental 
must cei tainly fear that ho will lose it by death. On the 
other hand, whoever .sees, even only in general, that his 
existence rests upon some kind of original necessity 
will not believe that this which has produced so wonder- 
ful a thing is limited to such a brief span of time, but 
that it is active in every one. But he will recognise his 
existence as necessary who reflects that up till now, when 
he exists, already an infiiiite time, tlins also an infinity of 
changes, has inn its course, but in spite of this he yet 
exists; thus the whole range of all possible states has 
already exhausted itself without being able to destroy his 
existence. 1/ he mild ever not le, he icmdd already not 
le now. For the infinity of the time that has already 
elap-secl, with the exhausted possibility of the events iii 
it, guarantees that what exists, exists necessarily. There- 
fore everyone mu.st conceive himself as a necessary being, 
i.e., as a being whose existence would follow from its true 
and exhavrstivo definition if one only had it. In this line 
of thoiiglrt, then, really lies the, only immanent proof of the 
imperishaljlenes.s of our nature, i.e., the only proof of this 
that holds good within the sphere of empirical data. In 
this nature existence must inhere, because it shows itself 
as independent of all .state.s which can possibly be intro- 
duced through the chain of causes ; for these states have 
already done what they could, and yet our existence has 
remained unshaken by it, as the ray of light by the storm 
wind which it cuts through. If time, of its own resources, 
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could bring us to a bappy state, then we would already 
have been there long ago ; for an infinite time lies behind 
us. But also : if it could lead ii.s to destruction, we 
would already luive long been no more. From the fact 
that we now exist, it follow.s, if well eon.sidored, that wo 
must at all times (ixi.st. For we arc ourselves tlio nature 
which time has taken up into itself in order to fill its 
void; consequently it fills the wliolo of time, pre.senb, past, 
and future, in tlio same way, and it is just as inipog-siblo 
for ns to fall out of existence as to fall out of space. 
Carefully considered, it is inconceivable that what once 
exists in all the strength of reality should ever become 
nothing, and then not be, through an iullnite time. Hence 
has arisen the Cluiatiau doctrine of the lestoratioii of all 
things, that of the Hindus of the constantly repeated 
creation of the world by Brahma, together with similar 
dogma.s of the Greek philosophers. 'L’he great mystery 
of our being and not being, to explain which these and all 
kindred dogmas have been devised, ultimately rests upon 
the fact that the same thing which objectively constitutes 
an infinite course of time is subjectively an indivisible, 
ever present present: but who comprehends it? It has 
been most distinctly set forth by Kant in his immortal 
doctrine of the ideality of time and the sole reality of the 
thing in ils<ilf. For it results from this that the really 
essential part of things, of man, of the world, lies per- 
manently and euduriugly in the Mtnn dans, firm and 
immovable ; and that the change of the phenomena and 
events is a mere comscqueuce of our ajipreheusion of them 
by mt'nti.s of our form of perception, wliicb is time. Ac- 
cordingly, iuslead of saying to men, "Ye have arisen 
through birth, but are immortal," one ought to say 
to them, “ Ye are not nothing," and teach them to un- 
derstand this in the sense of the saying attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus, " ITo op aei tWnr" {Qmd enim 
est, e,rit seMjpcr), Siob. Ed., i. 43, 6. If, however, thi.s 
does not succeed, but the anxious heart raises its old 
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laineiiL, “ I seo nil beings arise tbrougli birfcla out of 
tiothiug, and after a brief term again return to this ; my 
existence also, now in the present, will soon lie in the 
distant past, and I will be notliing!” — the right answer is, 
"Dost thou not exist? Hast thou not within thee the 
valuable present, after whicli ye children of time so eagerly 
strive, now witliin, actually within? And dost thou un- 
di'fritand how tliou hast attained to it? Hnowest thou 
I lie paths which have led thee to it, that thou canst know 
they will be shut against thee by death? An existence 
of thyself after tlio destruction of thy body is not con- 
ceivable liy thee as possible; but can it be more incon- 
ceivable to thee than thy present existence, and how thou 
hast attained to it ? Wliy shouldst thou doubt but that 
the secret paths to this present, whicli stood open to thee, 
will also stand open to every future present ? ” 

If, tlieii, considerations of this kind are at any rate 
ailapted to awaken tiie conviction that tliere is something 
in us which death cannot destroy, this yet only takes 
place by raising us to a point of view from which bii'th is 
not the beginniijg of our existence. But from tliis it 
follows chat what is proved to be indestructible by death 
is not properly the individual, which, moreover, as having 
ari.sen through generation, and having in itself the qualities 
of the father and mother, presents itself as a mere differ- 
ence of tlie species, but as such can only be finite. As, in 
accordance witli this, the individual has no recollection of 
its exi.steuce before its birth, so it can have no remem- 
brance of its pre.9eut existence after death. Bat every 
one piacc.s his ego in consciousness; this seems to him 
therefore to bo iiound to individuality, with which, besides, 
everything disappears which is peculiar to him, as to this, 
and distinguishes him from others. His continued exist- 
ence without individuality becomes to him therefore indis- 
tinguishable from the continuance of other beings, and he 
sees his ego sink. But whoever thus links his existence to 
tiie identity of consciousness, and therefore deshes an end- 
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less existence after death for this, ought to reflect that ho 
can certainly only attain this at the price of just as endless 
a past before birth. For since lie has no rcmembraiico of au 
existence before birth, thus his consciousness begins with 
birth, he must accept hi.s birth as au origination of liis 
existence out of nothing. But then ho purcliaae.s the ond- 
les.y time of hi,s existence after death for just ti.s long a time 
hel'ore birth ; thus the account lialancc.! witliout any prolit 
for him. If, on the other hand, the exi.stonce wliich death 
leaves untouched i.s dilfeieut, from that of the iiidividimi 
consciouBucfas. then it must be independent of birth, just 
as of death ; and therefore, with regard to it, it mu.st be 
erpudly true to say, “I will always be,” and “I have 
always been;” which then gives two iiitinitie.s for one. 
But the great equivocation rcully lie.-> in the word “ I,” as 
any one will see at once who remembers the i:ontuut.s of 
our second book, and the separation which is made there of 
the willing from the knowing part of our nature. Accord- 
ing as I understand this word I can say, “ Death is my 
complete end;” or, “This my personal phenomenal exist- 
ence is just as infinitely small a part of ray true nature as 
I am of the world.” But the “I” is the dark [»oint in 
consciousness, as on the retina the exact point at which 
the nerve of sight enters is blind, as the brain itself is 
entirely without sensation, the body of the sun is dark, 
and the eye see.s all except itself. Our facuLiy of know- 
ledge is directed entirely towards without, in uccordanec 
with the fact that it is the product of a brain function, 
which has ari.seu for the purpose of mere ,self-mainte- 
uance, thus of dm aearcU for muirishmcat ami the capture 
of prey. Therefore every emo kiiow.s himself only ua this 
individual as it premnts itself in external jierceptiou. If, 
oil the other Imiid, he could bring to ooiiscioubuess wlmt 
he is besides and beyond this, then ho would willingly 
give up his individuality, smile at the temiciLy of his 
attachment to it, and say, “What i.s the loss of this indi- 
viduality to me, who hear in myself the possibility' of 
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imiunierable individualities ? ” He would see that even if a 
continued existence of bis individuality does not lie before 
him, it is yet quite as good as if he had such an existence, 
because he carries in himself complete compensation for it. 
Besides, however, it may further be taken into consideration 
that the individuality of most men is so miserable and 
worthless that witli it they truly lose nothing, and that 
that in them which may still have some worth is the 
universal human element; but to this imperishableness 
can be promised. Indeed, even the rigid unalterableness 
and essential limitation of every individual would, in the 
case of an endless duration of it, necessarily at last pro- 
duce such great weariness by its monotony that only to 
be relieved of this one would prefer to become nothing. 
To desire that the individuality should he immortal really 
means to wish to perpetuate an error infinitely. For at 
bottom every individuality is really only a special error, a 
false step, something that had better not he ; nay, some- 
thing which it is the real end of life to bring us back 
from. This also finds confirmation in the fact that the 
great majority, indeed really all men, are so constituted 
that they could not be happy in whatever kind of world 
tliey might be placed. In proportion as such a world 
excluded want and hardship, they would become a prey to 
ennui, and in proportion as this was prevented, they would 
full into want, misery, and sufiering. Thus for a blessed 
condition of man it wotxld be by no means sufficient that 
he .should be transferred to a " better world,” but it would 
also be necessary that a complete change should take place 
in hinrself ; that thus he should no longer be what he is, 
and, on the contrary, should become what he is not. But 
for this ho must first of all cease to be what he is : this 
desideratum is, as a preliminai'y, supplied by death, the 
moral necessity of which can already he seen from this 
point of view. To be transferred to another world and to 
have his whole nature changed are, at bottom, one and 
the same. Upon this also ultimately rests that depen- 
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dence of the objective upon the subjective which the 
idealism of our first hook shows. Accordingly here lies 
the point at which the transcendent philosophy links itself 
on to ethics. If one corioidera tliis one will find that the 
awaking from the dream of life is only possible through 
the disappearance along with it of its whole ground-warp 
also. But thus is its organ itscdf, the intellect together with 
its fonn.s, witli wliieh the dream woiihl spin itself out with- 
out end, so fhtuly i.s it iucorpor.tted with it. That which 
really dreamt this dream is yet difleront from it, and alone 
remains over. On the other hand, the fear that with deitli 
all will be over may be compared to the case of one who 
imagines in a dream that there are only iheain s without a 
dreamer, But now, after an individual con5Ciou''UU3.i has 
once been ended by death, would it even be desirable that 
it should be kindled again in order to continue fur ever ? 
The greater part of its content, nay, generally its whole 
content, is nothing hub a stream of small, earthly, paltry 
thoughts and endless cares. Let them, then, at last be 
stilled 1 Therefore with a true instinct, the ancients in- 
scribed upon their gravestones ; Securitciii perpduce ; — or 
Bonos quieti. But if here, as so often has happened, a 
continued existence of the individual consciousness should 
be desired, in order to connect with it a future reward or 
punishmoirt, what would really be aimed at in fcliis would 
simply be the compalibility of virtue and egoism. But 
these two will never embrace : they are fundamentally 
opposed. On the other hand, the conviction is well 
founded, which the sight of noble conduct calls forth, that 
the spirit of love, which enjoins one man to spare his 
enemy, and auotlier to pn-otect at the risk of his life some 
one whom ho lias never seen before, can never pass away 
and become nothing. 

The most thorough answer to the question as to the 
continued existeiice of the individual afeer death lios in 
Kant's groat doctrine of the Reality of time, which just 
here shows itself specially fruitful and rich in couse- 
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quences, for it substitutes a purely theoretical but well- 
proved insight for dogmas which upon one path as upon 
the other lead to the absurd, and thus settles at once the 
most exciting of all metaphysical questions. Beginning, 
ending, and continuing are conceptions which derive their 
significance siirqdy and solely from time, and are therefore 
valid only under the presupposition of this. But time has 
no abaolutc existence; it is not the manner of being of the 
tiling in itself, hut merely the form of onr knowladge of our 
exibtoiice and nature, and that of all things, which is just 
on thi.s account very imperfect, and is limited to mere phe- 
nomena. Thus with reference to this knowledge alone do 
the conceptions of ceasing and continuing hud application, 
not with reference to that which exhibits itself in these, 
the inner being of things in relation to which these concep- 
tions have therefore no longer any meaning. Bor this shows 
itself also in the fact that an answer to the question which 
aiises from those time-conceptions is impossible, and every 
asacition of such an answer, whether upon one side or the 
other, is open to convincing objections. One might indeed 
assert that our true being continues after death because 
it is false that it is destroyed ; birt one might just as well 
a.iS(HC that it is destroyed because it is false that it con- 
tinues ; at bottom the one is as true as the other. Ac- 
cordingly something like an antinomy might certainly be 
set up) here. But it would rest upon mere negations. In 
it DUO would deny two contradictorily ojiposite predicates 
of the subject of the judgment, hut only because the 
whole ciitegory of these predicates would he inapplicable 
to that subject. But if now one denies these two predi- 
cates, not together, but separately, it appears as if the cori- 
tiadiotory opposite of the predicate which in each case is 
denied wore proved of the subject of the judgment. This, 
however, depends upon the fact that here incornmensm able 
quautities are compared, for the problem removes us to a 
scene where time is abolished, and yet asks about temporal 
piopieities whicii it is consequently equally false to attri- 
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butc to, or to dioiy of iLo ^ibjoct. This juat inoaiia ; the 
problem is tiiiu -oeiideut. lu this soime death remaius ii 
mystery. 

On Lho other hand, adheriiii; to that distinetion hetweon 
phenomenon and thing in itself, we can nnike I he as-,i!r~ 
tion that, as plioiuiuienon, luiui is certainly peiishnblo, but 
yot lii.i true being will not be involved in this. 'Dins tlii-s 
true h( ing is iridostniclibh*, although, on account of the 
elimination of tinie-eoncigdiuns whicii is connected with 
it, wo (lauiiot attribute to it coutiuuance. Accordingly wn 
would he led here to tlie conception of an indestructibility 
whieli would yet Vjo no continuatice. Now this is a con- 
ception which, having been obtained on tiie path of abstrac- 
tion, can certainly also he thought in the abdiMct, hut yet 
cannot be supported by any perception, and conserpiently 
cannot really become distinct; yet, on the other hand, we 
must here keep in mind that we have not, like Kant, abso- 
lutely given up the knowledge of the thing in itself, liut 
know that it is to be sought for in the will. It is true 
that we have never asserted an absolute and exhaustive 
knowledge of the thing in itself, but rather have seen very 
well that it is impossible to know anything as it is abso- 
lutely and in itself. For as soon as I hrioio, I have an 
idea ; but this idea, just because it is my idea, cannot be 
identical with what is known, but repeats it in an entirely 
difierent form, for it makes a being for other out of a being 
for self, and is thus always to be regarded as a pheno- 
menal appearance of the thing in itself. Therefore for a 
knowing consciousness, however it may be constituted, 
there can he ahvay.s only phenomena. This is not entirely 
obviated oven by the fact that it is my own nature wlitoli 
is known; for, since it falls within my knowing conscious- 
ness, it is already a reflex of luy nature, something diffe- 
rent from this itself, thus already in a certain degree 
phenomenon. So far, then, as I am a knowing being, I 
have even in my own iiamro really only a pheriomenon ; 
so far, on the other hand, as I am directly this nature 
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itself, I ani not a hnoiovrig being. I'm' it is sufficiently 
pioved m tlui second book that kuowlcdgo is only a secon- 

d. uy piojieity of our being, and introduced by its animal 
n.uuiv. Strictly speaking, then, we know even our own 
■will always merely as phenomenon, and not as it may be 
iibioluU.ly in and for itself. Tmt in that second book, and 
nlsD in my work upon the will in nature, it is fullj 

e. xplained and proved that if, in order to penetrate into the 
inner imtuio of things, leaving wlmt is given merely in- 
directly and from wiihout, we .stick to the only phenome- 
non into the nature of which an immediate insight from 
within is attainable, we find in this epute definitely, as the 
ultimate kernel of reality, tlio will, in which therefore we 
recognise the thing in itself in so far as it has here no 
longer space, although it still has time, for its form conse- 
quently really only in its most immediate manifestation, 
and witii the reservation that this knowledge of it is still 
not exhaustive and entirely adequate. Thus in this sense 
we retain here also the conception of will as that of the 
thing in itself. 

The conception of ceasing to be is certainly applicable 
to man as a phenomenon in time, and empirical know- 
ledge plainly presents death as the end of this temporal 
existence. The end of the person is just as real as was 
its beginning, and in the same sense as before birth ive 
were not, after death we shall be no more. Yet no more 
can be destroyed by death than was produced by birth; 
thus not that throuoh wliich birth first became possible. 
In this sense 9iatiii, ct denalus is a beautiful expression. 
Hut now the whole of empirical knowledge affords us 
merely phenomena ; therefore only phenomena are in- 
volvod in the temporal processes of coming into being and 
pa-sing away, and not that which manifests itself in the 
phenomena, the thing in itself. Tor this the opposition 
of coming into being and passing away conditioned by 
the brain, does not exist at all, but has here lost meaning 
and significance. It thus remains untouched by the 



teiiiporal enU of a. temumul pliiiiioiiienou, ami i;iinsl«iutly 
roLaiiis thal, (W'iat-onco lo wliiili the oom.uptioti i nf bf- 
giiiuiU'^, (Old, auil eontimiauci; aic not appliriiblo. Hut, 
till! tiling in il-iolf, so f.ii' u- u-o (t.iu follmv it, is in (tvniy 
pbouonUitKil hoiiig thu will of llii; buing : so also iu iiKui. 
Coiis(!iouHiu!ss, on tlu‘ otiior Iniinl, nonsints in kiiowlufloe, 
P)Ut knowlt'dgi', ui aotivity of tliu brain, tuid noiisi'ipumtlv 
as function of tlie orgtinism, bnlongs, ua lias linen .milli- 
cicnlly proved, to the more phoiioiiionon, a ml thoreforo 
oiida with this. The will nlotie, whoso, work, or rather 
whoso im.'igo was the body, is that which is ind" >truclil)le. 
The sharp distinction of will from knowledge, together 
with the piiruacy of the former, which constitutes the 
fundamental characteristic of my jihilosophy, is tiiev'd'orr' 
the only koy to the cuntradiction which presents itself in 
so many ways, and arises ever anew in every consciousness, 
even tlie most crude, that death is our end, and that yet 
we must be eternal and indestructible, thus the sc/itinius, 
expert imorque 7ios ceternos esse of 8[iiiioza. All philoso[)hQrs 
have erred in thi.s : they place the metaphysical, the in- 
destructible, the eternal element in man in the intellect. 
It lies exclusively in the will, wmch is entirely different 
from the intellect, and alone is original. The intollect, as 
was most fully shown in the second book, is a secondary 
phenomenon, and conditioned hy the brain, therefore be- 
giuuing and ending with thi^. 'J’he will alone ia tli.it 
which conditions, the kernel of the wliole phenomenon, 
consecpiently free fioni the forms of the phetionionon to 
which time iiclongs, thus also iiide-structiblo. Accurd- 
iugly with death consciousue.ss is certainly lost, but not 
that whinh jirorluced and .su.stainecl consciou.suess ; life is 
extinguished, hut not the*, principle of life also, whioU 
manifested itielf iu it. ’I'herefore a sure feeling hiforuifl 
every one that there i.s isuniething in him which is ah- 
.solutely iiupei'i.shable and indo.structible. Indeed the 
iVeshne-ss nml vivitlnoss of momories of the mo.st di.st.-uit 
time, of eiuiie.5t chililliooil, bears wituas,s to the fact that 
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.something in ns does not pass away with time, does not 
glow old, hut G:idure.s unchanged. But wliat this im- 
perishahle element is one could not make clear to oneself. 
It is not consciousness any more than it is the body upon 
which clearly consciousness depends. But it is just that 
which, when it appeans in consciousness, presents itself 
as will. Beyond this immediate manifestation of it we 
certainly cannot go ; becau.se we cannot go beyond con- 
sciousiie.ss ; therefore the question what that may be 
when it does not come within consciousness, i.e., what it 
IS absolutely in itself, remains unanswerable. 

In the phenomenon, and by means of its forms, time 
and space, as priweipmm individuationis, what presents 
itself is that tiie human individual perisliesj while the 
human race, on the contrary, always remains and lives. 
But in the true being of things, which is free from these 
forms, this whole distinction between the individual and 
the race also disappears, and the two are immediately one. 
The whole will to live is in the individual, as it is in 
the race, and therefore the continuance of the species 
is merely the image of the indestructibility of the indi- 
vidual 

Since, then, the infinitely important understanding of 
the indestructibility of our true nature by death depends 
entirely upon the distinction between phenomenon and 
thing in itself, I wish now to bring this difference into 
the clearest light by explaining it in the opposite of death, 
thus in the origin of the animal existence, i.e., generation. 
Bor thi.s process, which is just as mysterious as death, 
presents to us most directly the fundamental opposition 
between the phenomenal appearance and the true being 
of things, i.e., between the world as idea and the world as 
will, and also the entire heterogeneity of the laws of these 
two. The act of procreation presents itself to us in a 
twofold manner : first, for self-conciousness, whoso only 
object, as I have often shown, is the will, with all its 
affections ; and then for the consciousness of other things, 
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i.e., tli(i world of idou, or the empirical reality of thing?, 
Nov, i'rom the side of the will, thus inwardly, siihjectively, 
for self-coiisciousness, that act presents itself as the mo.sb 
immediate and complete satisfaction of the will, 'i.e., as 
sensual pleasure. From the siflc of the idea, on tlie other 
hand, thus e.xiterruUiy, objectively, for tlus comsciousness of 
other thing, s, llii.s net is ju.st the woof of the rno.st cunning 
of webs, the foundation of the inexpressibly complicated 
animal organism, wliich then only rctpiircs to he developed 
to become visihlo to our astonished eyes. This organism, 
whose infinite complication and perfection is only known 
to him who lias .studied anatomy, eniinot, from the side of 
the idea, be otherwi.se conceived and tliought of than ns a 
system devised with the most ingenious forethought and 
carried out with the most consummate skill anil exactness, 
as the most arduous work of profound reflection. But 
from the side of the will we know, through self-conscious- 
ness, the production of this organism as the work of an 
act which is exactly the opposite of all reflection, an 
impetuous, blind impulse, an exceedingly pleasurable 
sensation. This opposition is closely related to the in- 
finite contrast, whieli is shown above, between the ab- 
solute facility with which nature prixluces its works, 
together with the correspondingly boundless carelessness 
with which it abaiidoms them to destruction, and the 
incalculably ingenious and studied construction of these 
vary works, judging from which they must have been 
infinitely difliculc to make, and tlieir maiiitcnaiice should 
have been provided for with all cuiicoivahle care; while 
we have the opposite before our eyes. If now by this 
certainly very unusual considorathm, w'u have brought 
together in the buldest maimer the two luderogeneous 
sides of the world, ami, as it were, grasped tlieni with one 
Itaiid, we must now lioUl them fast iti order to convitica 
ourselve? of ill" entire invalidity of the laws of the pheno- 
menon, or tiio world a.s idea, for that of will, or the tiling 
in itself. Then it will become more compreheusible to us 
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that -while on the side of the idea, that is, in the pheiio- 
inciial world, there exhibits itself to us now an arising 
out of nothing, and now an entire annihilation of what 
lias aiiscni, from that other side, or in itself, a nature 
liti.s hoforo us with reference to which the conceptions of 
arising and passing away liave no significance. For, by 
going back to tlie root, where, by means of self-conscious- 
ness, the phonntuenorr and the thing in itself meet, we 
have ju.st, as it -were, paljiahly apprehended that the two 
are ahsoliitidy iricomruensuiable, artd the whole marrner of 
being of the one, together with all the fundamental laws 
of its being, signify nothing, and less than nothing, in the 
other, I believe that this last consideration will only be 
rightly understood by a few, and that it will he displeasing 
and oven olTensive to all who do rrot understand it, but I 
shall never on this account omit iinyllrmg that can serve 
to illustrate my fundamental tliouglrt. 

At the beginning of iliis chapter I have explained that 
the great clinging to life, or rather fear of death, by no 
means springs from knowledge, in which case it would he 
the result of the known value of life; but that that fear 
of death has its root directly in tire will, out of the 
original nature of which it proceeds, in which it is entirely 
rvithout Inrowledge, and therefore blind will to live. As 
we aie allured into life by the wholly illusory inclination 
to seiiMud pleasuie, so we are retained in it by the fear 
of death, w hich is certainly just as illusory. Both spring 
directly from the -will, winch in itself is unconscious. If, 
on the contrary, man were merely a hnovjintj heirrg, then 
death would irecessarily be to him not only indifferent, 
hut even rvelcome. The reflectioir to which we liave 
lieie attained now teaches that what is affected by death 
is merely the Jciurn'ing conscjousness, and the will, on the 
otlu r hutid, hoeause it i.s I he thing in itself, which lie.s 
at the foundation of every pheiioirrenon, is free from all 
that depend, s irpun temporal determinations, thus is also 
ijupeiisliahle. Its striving towards existence and mani- 



tesUitiou, i'rfiiii v/liicli tliii -world rooiko, is coiistiintly 
satisliud, fur this aci’,oiijji!ii!ic-fl it as the sliadow auconi- 
paiiitis the body, for it is merely the visibility of its 
uatnie. Q'hiit yet in lu it fears death results from the 
faot that here kiinwlrih_;<! presciiU its existeiiee to it as 
merely in the individiml pheiiiuncmon, wheriC'' tlm illusion 
iiri.s(is that it will jii-ii.-'li with this, ns luy iitiriL'/i in ii, 
luiiror PeeriiH to he destroyed alniii;- with it. if the. min'or 
is broken ; tlii . lluiu, as eontrary to its oii”iu:il nature, 
wlii(di ia a hliud Htrivimr toward.s exi.steuec, tllli it with 
hori'or, ri-om ;lny now it follows lluit that in u.s which 
alone is eapahli.' of feariiiu dealh, and al- o iihiue fears it, 
tlse vill, ia not uiTected \)y it; and Unit, on the other 
hand, wliat ia uftbeted by it and leally jieii-ihe.s is that 
whieh from its naliiiv, ia cap.xblo of no fear, and in 
genei'al of no desire or einoliou, and is therefore indif- 
ferent to being and not beiim, the mere subject of know- 
ledge, the intellect, whoso oxi.stenco consists in its irdatiou 
to the world of idea, i.e., the objecave world, -wlm.-u cor- 
relative it i.3, and with tvhose exiotenco its own ia ulti- 
mately one. Tints, although the inuividntil con -ciumaneas 
does nut survive deatli, yet that survives it which alone 
struggles against it — Hie will. This also oxplain.a the 
contradiction that, from the standpoint of knowledge 
philo.sopliers htivu! always provml with cogent rcason.s that 
death is no evil; yet. the h-ar of demth remains iiievitahlo 
for all, bt-c;insu it is moteil, not in knowledge, but in the 
will. It i.s also a re ult of tin- fact ihat only the will, 
and not tlie iniolleet, is imlc.-truci ihle, that tdl religions 
and philoiiujjhiiw proini.s'- a reward in eternity only to the 
virtue.s of tin; will, or heart, not. t<j tho.Ho of the intolh'ni, 
or head. 

The I'ollowiii" may also ;,erve to illustiate this eoii- 
sidcMtlou. 'Ih" will, wiiich eon.'-Litnle ; our true liciii", is 
of a whuple nature; it nieiL'ty will.,, and dons not know. 
Tin' subject of knowiedge, on the other hand, is a secoudmy 
piieuomonon, arising from t!ie, ohjectifieation of the vdt! ; 
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it is tlie point of unity of the sensibility of the nervous 
system, as it were the focus in which the rays of the 
activity of all the parts of the brain unite. With tliis, 
then, it must perish. In self-consciousness, as that w'hich 
alone knows, it stands over against the will as its spectator, 
and, although sprung from it, knows it as something 
different from itself, something foreign to it, and conse- 
(prontly also only enipiriciilly, in time, by degrees, in its 
siicccssivG excitements and acts, and also learns its deci- 
sions only ii posteriori, and often very indirectly. This 
explains the fact that our own nature is a riddle to us, i.e., 
to our intellect, and that the individual regards itself as 
having newly arisen and as perishable ; although its true 
nature is independent of time, thus is eternal. As now 
the will does not hwio, so conversely the intellect, or the 
subject of knowledge, is simply and solely knowing, with- 
out ever willing. This can he proved even physically in 
the fact that, as was already mentioned in the second 
book, according to Bichat, the various emotions directly 
affect all parts of the organism and disturb their functions, 
with the exception of the brain, which can only be affected 
by them very indirectly, i.e., just in consequence of those 
disturbances (jDe la vie et de la mort, art. 6, § 2 ). But 
from this it follows that the subject of knowledge, for 
itself and as such, cannot take part or interest in any- 
thing, but for it the being or not being of everything, nay, 
even of its own self, is a matter of indifference. Now 
why should this purely neutral being he immortal? It 
ends witli the temporal manifestation of the will, i.e., the 
individual, as it arose with it. It is the lantern which is 
extingui.shed when it has served its end. The intellect, 
like the perceptible world which exists only in it, is u 
meie phenomenon; hut the finiteness of both does not 
atfect that of which they are the phenomenal appearance, 
The intellect is the function of the cerebral nervous 
systi'm ; but the latter, hko the rest of the body, is the 
objectivity of the will. Therefore the intellect depends 
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upon the somatic life of the oigauisiu ; but this itself 
depends upon the will. Tiie organised body may tlm-i, 
in a certain sense, be regarded as the link between the 
will and the intellect ; although really it is only the will 
itself exhibiting itself spatially in the peiC(i[)tioii of the 
intellect. Death and birth are the eoiisLant lenewal of 
the conscionsne.s.s of the will, in itself without end and 
without beginning, wliich alone is, a.s it wore, the .substance 
of existence (but each .such reumval briiig.s a new po.s- 
sibility of the denial of the will to live). Oonsciousrie.s.s 
is the life of tlio subject of knowledge, or the brain, and 
death is its end. And tberufore, finally, coiisciousueas i.s 
always new, in each case beginning at the beginning. 
The will alone is permanent; and, moreover, it is it alone 
that permanence concerns; for it is the will to live. 
The knowing .subject for itself is not concerned about 
anything. In the ego, however, the two are bound up to- 
gether. In every animal existence the wiU has achieved 
an intellect which is the light by which it here pursues 
its ends. It may be remarked by the way that the fear 
of death may also partly depend upon the fact that the 
individual will is so loath to separate from the intellect 
which has fallen to its lot through the course of nature, 
its guide and guard, without which it knows that it is 
helpless and blind. 

Hinally, this explanation also agrees with the common- 
place moral experience wdiich teaches us that the will 
alone is real, while its objects, on the other hand, as 
conditioned by knowledge, are only phenomena, are only 
froth and vapour, like tire wine which jMephi.stophelo.s 
provided in Auerbach’s cellar: after every sensuous plea- 
sure we also say, “ And yet it seemed as I were drinking 
wine.” 

The terrur.s of death dopoiid for the most part upon the 
false illusion tliat now the ego vaiu.she.s and tire world 
remain.^, lint rather i.s the opposite the case; the worhl 
vanishes, but the inmost kernel of the ego, the .supporter 
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iiii'l producer of that subject, in whose idea alone the 
worlfl has its existence, remains. With the brain the 
intellect perishes, and with the intellect the objective 
woild, its mere idea. Tliat in other brains, afterwards as 
before, a similar world live.s .■ind moves is, with reference 
to the intellect which perishes, a matter of indifference. 
If, thcrethre, icality proper did not lie in the and if 
the moral cxislence were not that w’hich extends beyond 
di'ftth, then, auice the intellect, and with it its world, is 
extiiiuuislied, the true nature of thin"s in general would 
be no iiinio than an eucllevs .succes.sion of short and 
troubled dieaiii.«, without connection among themselves; 
for the permanence of unconscious nature consists merely 
ill the idea of time of consciou.s nature. Thus a world- 
spirit dreaming without end or aim, dreams which for the 
most part are very troubled and heavy, would then be all 
in all. 

When, now, an individual experiences the fear of death, 
we have really before us the extraordinary, nay, absurd* 
spectacle of the lord of the worlds, who fills all with his 
being, and through whom alone everything that is has its 
exi-slence, desponding and afiaid. of perishing, of sinlring 
into the abyss of eternal notliingiiess ; — while, in truth, all 
is full of him, and there is no place where he is not, no 
boitig in wliicli lie does not live; for it is not existence 
that suppoits liiiii, but lie that supports existence. Yet it 
i.s he who desponds in tlio individual who suffer.s from the 
fear of death, for he is exposed to tlie illusion produced by 
the jjrinuqnum iiidividualwnis that his existence is limited 
ti) tli(‘ natiiri' which i.s now dying. This illusion belongs 
to tht* iuMvy dream into which, as the will to live, lie has 
fallen. Out one might .say to the dying individual: “Thou 
censesr to be something which thou liiidst done better 
never In heeniue.” 

So long as no denial of the will takes place, what death 
leaves untouched is the germ and kernel of q[iute another 
existeiu'u, in which a new individual finds itself again, so 
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frosh and original tliaL il Ih-ooiU over itself in asLoni-^li- 
nient. "Wliat sleep is for the individual, death is fur the 
will as thirit>; in itself. Il would not endure to coiitinuo 
the same actiorns and suii(iring.s thruiigliout an ecerniiy 
without lru(! gain, if memoiy and individualit'’ leniained 
to it. ft iling.s them otl‘, and thi.s i.s letlie; and through 
this .sle((p of death it ivappears refroilunl and fitted out 
with iiuothei' intellect, us a new lieing — “a new day 
tempts to new shoie.s.” 

As the sulf-us«e)i ing will to live man has tlie root of lii.s 
existence in the .'Species. Accordingly dentil is tlie lo.ss ot 
one individuality and the assiinpitioii of another, conse- 
quently a ehatigc of individuality under the exelusive 
euidaiice of one's own will, hor in tiii‘> alone lies the 
eternal power wldeli could produce its existenee with its 
ego, yet, on account of its nature, was not able to maintain 
it in existence. Tor death is the lUmeidi which the 
essence (cssCTi/m) of everyone receives in its claim to exist- 
ence (tOAnkntia). the appearance of a contradiction which 
lies in every individual existence : 

“ For all tliiit !iri-.e-i 
Is worthy of heiiig (U-.slroyeil.“ 

llut an intiiiite iiumher of such existeiice.s, each with its ego, 
stainis within reach of iliis jiower, tlius of the will, which, 
however, will again provo uist us trairsitory and perish- 
able. Since now every '‘go liat its separate cim.siiiousncss, 
that iiitiidtc imnihcr of them is, witii rcl'crcucc to such an 
ego, not different from a single one. Id'orn this point of view 
it appeals to me not accidental that aim, signifu!.s 

both dm individual term of life and inliuile time. Indeed 
from this jioint of view it may be seen, altliough indis- 
tinctly, dial nltini.dely and in thomsolve.-i lioth are tin- 
.4, line . anil aoeurd.iiig In Ihh. there would leiilly ho no dif- 
feieiio' wlu'ther 1 existed only through my term of life ot 
for an iuhidle time. 

Certainly, iiowvver, we cannot obtain an idea of all lli.it 
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is said aljove entirely witliont time-concepts ; yet when 
we are dealing with the thing in itself these ought to be 
excluded. But it belongs to the unalterable limitations 
of our intellect that it can never entirely cast off this 
iirsl and most immediate form of all its ideas, in order 
to operate without it. Therefore we certainly come here 
upon a kind of metempsychosis, although with the im- 
portant difference that it does not concern the whole 
■^rv^T), not the Imowing being, hut the will alone ; and 
thus, with the conscionsne.9s that the form of time only 
liiitera here as an nnavoidable concession to the limitation 
of our intellect, .so many absurdities which accompany the 
doctrine of metempsychosis disappear. If, indeed, we now 
call in the assistance of the fact, to be explained in chapter 
43 , that the character, i.e., the will, is inherited from the 
father, and the intellect, on the other hand, from the mother, 
it agrees very well with our view that the will of a man, 
in itself individual, separated itself in death from the 
intellect received from the mother in generation, and in 
accordance with its now modified nature, under the 
guidance of the absolutely necessary course of the world 
harmonising with this, received through a new generation 
a new intellect, with which it became a new being, which 
had no recollection of an earlier existence ; for the intellect, 
which alone has the faculty of memory, is the mortal part 
or the form, while the will is the eternal part, the sub- 
stance. Ill accordance with this, this doctrine is more 
correctly denoted by the word palingenesis than by me- 
temp3ycho.sis. These constant new births, then, constitute 
the succession of the life-dreams of a will which in itself 
is indestructible, until, instructed and improved by so 
much and such variuus successive knowledge in a con- 
stantly new form, it aholishos or abrogates itself. 

Tlie tru(> and, so to speak, esoteric doctrine of Buddhism, 
as we have come to know it through the latest investiga- 
tions, also agices with this view, for it teaches not metemp- 
sychosis, but a peculiar palingenesis, resting upon a moral 
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basis which it works orit and explains with great 
fundity. This may ho seen horn the exposition of tlo' 
subject, well worth loading and pondering, uhioli is guioi 
in Silence TFardy’s “hr.mual of Ihuklbiuii,” pp. 394-96 
(with which compare pp. 429, 440, and 445 of the same 
book), the confiriimtion of which ig to be found in Taylor'.s 
“ Pralodk Ohandro JJai/a," London, 1812, p. 35; also in 
Saiigermauo’s “ Burmese Empire," p. 6, and in the “Asiatic 
Researches,” vol. vi. p, 179. and vol. ix. p. 256. The very 
useful German compenduim of Buddhism by Kditpen is 
also right upon thi-s point. Yet for the great mass of 
Buddhists this dnetriiiu is too subtle ; therefore to them 
simple metempsj uhosis is preached as a comprehensible 
substitute. 

Besides, it must not be neglected that even empirical 
grounds support a palingenesis of this kind. As a matte 1 
of fact there does exist a connection between the birth of 
the newly appearing beings and the death of these that 
are worn out. It shows itself in the great fruitfulness of 
the human race which appears as a consequence of de- 
vastating diseases. When in the fourteenth century the 
black death had for the most part depopulated the old 
world, a quite abnormal fruitfulness appeared among the 
human race, and tw’in-births were very frequent. Tlie 
cireninstauce was also very remarkable that none of tlie 
children born at this time obtained their full number of 
teeth ; thus nature, exerting itself to the utmost, wa.s 
niggardly in details. This is related by F. Schuurrer, 
" Qhronik der ^^cvche■!l’’ 1825. Casper also, "Uehsr die 
ii'ahrschcinUehe Lebensdauer des Menschen," 1835, confirms 
the pirinciple that the number of births in a given popu- 
lation has the most decided influence upon the length of 
life and mortality in it, as this always keeps pace with 
the mortality ; so that always and everywhere the deaths 
and the births increase and decrease in like proportion ; 
which he places beyond doubt by an accumulation of 
evidence collected from many lands and their various 
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provinces. And yet it is impossible that there can be a 
I'ih’il&iiinl causal connection between my early death and 
ihe fiuiLfulness of a rnainage with which I have nothing 
to do, or conversely. Thus here the metaphysical aprpears 
inuloniahly and in a stupeudou.s manner as the im- 
mediate ground of explanation of the physical. Every 
new-horn heing indeed comes fresh and blithe into the 
new pxi.stenoe, and enjoys it as a free gift : but there 
is, and can bo, nothing freely given. Its fie.sh existence 
is paid for by the old age and death of a worn-out exist- 
ence which has peiislicd, hut which contained the inde- 
structible seed out of which this new existence has arisen ; 
they are one being. To show the bridge between the two 
\i oiild certainly be the solution of a great riddle. 

The great truth which is expressed here has never been 
entirely unacknowledged, although it could not be reduced to 
i''S exact and correct meaning, which is only possible through 
the doctrine of the primacy and metaphysical nature of the 
will and the secondary, merely organic nature of the intel- 
lect. We find the doctrine of metempsychosis, springing 
from the earliest and noblest ages of the human race, always 
.spread abroad in the earth as the belief of the great 
majority of mankind, nay, really as the teaching of all 
religions, with the exception of that of the Jews and the 
two which have proceeded from it ; in the most subtle 
form, however, and coming nearest to the truth, as has 
already been mentioned, in Buddhism. Accordingly, while 
Christians console themselves with the thought of meeting 
again in another world, iu which one regains one’s com- 
plete pcisonality and knows oneself at once, in those 
other religions the meeting again is already going on now, 
only incognito. In the succession of births, and by virtue 
of metempsychosis or palingenesis, the persons who now 
stand iu dose connection or contact with ns will also be 
bom along with ns at the next birth, and will have the 
same or analogous relations and sentiments towards us as 
now, whether these are of a friendly or a hostile descrip- 
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tioHi, (Of., for example, Spence Hardy’s “ IVTanual of 
lliiddliisim,” p. i6j.) EecoguiLion is certainly here limited 
to au obscure iutimatiou, a remiiu&cence which cannot he 
brought to distinct consciousness, and refers to an in- 
finitely distant time; — with the exception, however, of 
Buddha himself, who has the prerogative of distinctly 
knowing his own eailier births and those of others ; — as 
this is described in the " J^talca.” But, in fact, if at favour- 
able moment one contempilates, in a purely objective 
manner, the action of men in reality ; the intuitive con- 
viction is forced upon one that it not only is and remains 
constantly the same, according to the (Platonic) Idea, but 
also that the present generation, in its true innei nature, 
is precisely and substantially identical with every gene- 
ration that has been before it. The question simply 
is in what this true being consists. The answer which 
my doctrine gives to this question is well known. The 
intuitive coiiviotioa referred to may be conceived as 
arising from the fact that the multiplyiug-glasscs, time 
and space, lose for a moment their effect. With refer- 
ence to the universality of the belief in mete 111 psychosis, 
Obry says rightly, in his excellent hook, “Du Nirvana 
Didienf p. 13: “ Oette vieille croijcciioe a fait le tour du 
monde, et itait tellement r 4 pandue dans la haute antAquiti, 
qu’wi doctc Aiifflican I’avait jugie sanspire, sans mhre,et 
sans ginialogie” (Ths. Burrud, dans Beausohre, Hist, du 
Manichdisme, ii. p. 391). Taught already in the “Vedas,” 
as in all the sacred liooks of India, metempsychosis is well 
kuovn to he the kernel of Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
li accordingly prevails at the present day in the whole 
of iiou-Mohaniinedan Asia, thus among more than half 
of the whole human race, as the firmest conviction, 
and with au incredibly strong practical iiilluenGe. It 
was also the belief of the Egyptians (Herod., ii. 123), 
from whom it was received with enthusuism by Orpheus. 
Pythagoras, and Plato ; the Pythagoreans, however, spe- 
cially retained ii. That it was also taught in the mysteries 
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of tlic! (h’eeks undeniably follows from the ninth book of 
Plato’s “ Laws” (pp. 38 and 42, ed. Bip.) Nemesiug indeed 
( De nat. hmn., u. 2) says : “ Koivt] fiev ovv ’ 7 ravTe<; ’EXX.Tjve';, 
ol ri]v adavaTov airo^tjvaiJ.evoi, r't)v jJi.ercvam^arma'W 

Soy/aartfoufft.” {Gommuniter igitur omnes Greed, qiii ani- 
mam. wmortalevi statuerunt, earn, de who corpora in alind 
iraniferri censucrunt.) The "Edda” also, especially in 
the “Vbluspa,” teaches metempsychosis, blot less was it 
the foundation of the religion of the Druids (Coes. de. iello 
Gall, vi. ; A. Fictet, Le myst&re des Bardes de Vile de Bre- 
tagne, 1856), Even a Mohammedan sect in Hindostan, 
the Boluahs, of which Colebrooke gives a full account in 
the "Asiatic Eesearches,” vol. vii. p. 336 sgg., believes in 
metempsychosis, and accordingly refrains from all animal 
food. AI,so among American Indians and negro tribes, 
nay, even among the natives of Australia, traces of this 
belief are found, as appears from a minute description 
given in the Times of 29th January 1841 of the execu- 
tion of two Australian savages for arson and murder. It 
is said there : “ The younger of the two prisoners met his 
end with a dogged and a determined spirit, as it appeared, 
of revenge ; the only intelligible expressions made use of 
conveyed an impression that lie would rise up a ' white 
fellow,’ which it was considered strengthened his resolu- 
tion.” Also in a book by Ungewitter, “ Der Welttlml 
Australien" it is relared that the Papuas in Australia 
regarded the whites as their own relations who had re- 
turned to the world. According to all this, the belief in 
metempsychosis presents itself as the natural conviction 
of man, whenever he reflects at all in an unprejudiced 
manner. It would really be that which Kaut falsely asserts 
of his three pretended Ideas of the reason, a philosopheme 
natural to human reason, which proceeds from its forms j 
and when it is not found it must have been displaced by 
positive religious doctrines coming from a different source. 
I have also remarked that it is at once obvious to every 
one who hears of it for the first time. Let any one only 
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observe bow eaiue&Lly Lessiug defends it in the Iasi seven 
paragraphs of his “ TSrsulimig des Meiiscliengeschlechtn.” 
Lichtenberg al&o says ia his “ Selhsichamcieristik : ” “ I 
cannot get rid of the thought that I died before I was 
born.” Even the excessively empirical Ilume says in his 
sceptical essay on immortality, p. 23: “The metempsy- 
chosis is therefore the only system of this kind tiiat 
philosophy can hearken to.”^ What resists this belief, 
which is spread over the whole human race and com- 
mends itself alike to the wise and to the vulgar, is 
Judaism, together with the two religions which have 
sprung from it, because they teach the creation of man 
out of nothing, and he has then the hard task of liukuig 
on to this the belief in an onclless existence a parte post. 
They ceitainly have succeeded, with fire and sword, in 
driving out of Europe and part of Asia that consoling 
primitive belief of mankind ; it is still doubtful for how 
long. Yet how difficult this was is shown by the oldest 
Church histories. Most of the heretics were attached to 
this primitive belief ; for example, Simouists, Basilidions, 
Valeutinians, Marcionists, Gnostics, and Manichasans. 
The Jews themselves have in part fallen into it, as 
Tertullian and Justinus (in his dialogues) inform us. In 
the Talmud it is related that Abel’s soul passed into the 
body of Seth, and then into that of Moses. Even the pas- 
sage of the Bible, Matt. xvi. 1 3- 15, only obtains a rational 
meaning if we understand it as spoken under the assump- 
tion of the dogma of metemp.syGhosis. Luke, it is true, 
who also has the passage (ix. 18—20). adds the words art 
irpocj} 7 ]T 7 j 9 Tt? T<uv ap')(amv aveerr'p, and thus attributes to 

r This poathumous eaaay is to be their own land, in consequence of 
found in the “Jissajs on Suicide the stupid .incl utterly contemptible 
imd the Immortality of the Soul ” by bigotry which prevailed, they had 
the lute David Hume, Basil, 1799, been suppressed through tlie iii- 
Bold by Jainee Decker. By this fluence of a powerful and insolent 
lepi'int at BSIe these two works priesthood, to the lasting shame ot 
of one of the greatest thinkers England. They are entirely pas- 
.and writoi's of England were aionless, coldly rational in-estiga- 
leiciied from destriiotion, when in tions of tlio two subjects named. 

VOL. III. U 
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tlic Jews tlio assumption that such an ancient prophet 
can rise again body and all, wliicli, since they know that 
he hUvS already lain between six and seven hundred years 
in his grave, and consequently has long since turned to 
dust, would bo ti palpable absurdity. In Christianity, 
however, the doctrine of original sin, i.e., the doctrine of 
puiii.shinent for the sins of another individual, has taken 
the place of the transmigration of souls and the expiation 
in tliis way of all the sins committed in an earlier life. 
IloLh identify, and that with a moral tendency, the exist- 
ing man with one who has existed before ; the transmigra- 
tion of souls does so directly, original sin indirectly. 

Death is the great reprimand which the will to live, or 
more especially the egoism, which is essontial to this, 
receives through tlio course of nature ; and it may he 
conceived as a punishment for our existence.^ It is the 
painful loosing of the knot which the act of generation 
had tied with sensual pleasure, the violent destruction 
coming from without of the fundamental error of our 
nature r the great disillusion. We nre at bottom some- 
thing that ought not to be : therefore we cease to he. 
Egoism consists really in the fact that man limits all reality 
to his own person, in that he imagines that he lives in 
this alone and not in others. Death teaches him better, 
for it destroys this person, so that the true nature of 
man, which is his will, will henceforth live only in other 
individuals ; while his intellect, which itself belonged only 
to the phenomenon, i.e., to the world as idea, and was 
merely the form of the external world, also continues to 
exist ill the condition of being idea, i.e., in the objcctim 
being of things as such, thus also only in the existence of 
what was hitherto the external world. His whole ego 
thus lives from this time forth only in that which he 
had hitherto regarded as non-ego ; for the difference he- 
tw'een external and internal ceases. We call to mind 

^ De.ith says : Thou art tue pro- have been ; therefore to expiate it 
duct of an act which should not thou must die. 
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here Uiat I, lie better man if} lie wlio malco'? ike leasi ikflVv- 
eiico between himself ami others, ilocs not roganl them a'l 
absolute non-ego, while for the had man this difference is 
great, nay, absolute. I have worked this out in my prize 
essay on ilie foundation of morals. According to wliat was 
said above, the degree in which death can be regarded as 
the annihilation of the man is in proportion to this differ- 
ence. But if wo start from tire fact that the distinction 
of outside me and in me, as a spatial distinction, is only 
founded in the phenomenon, not in the thing in itself, 
thus is no absolutely real distinction, then we .shall see 
in the losing of our own individuality only the loss of a 
plicuotnenon, thus only an apparent loss. However much 
reality that distinction has m the empirical consciousness, 
yet from tho metaphysical standpoint the propositions, 
“ I perish, but the world endures,” and " Tiie world perishes 
but I endure,” are at bottom not really different. 

But, besides all this, death is the great opportunity no 
longer to be I ; — to him who uses it. During life the will 
of man is without freedom : his action takes place with 
necessity upon the basis of his unalterable character in the 
chain of motives. But every one remeinhers much that 
he has done, and on account of which he is by no means 
satisfied widi himself. If now he were to go on living, he 
would go on acting in the same way, on account of the 
unalterable nature of his character. Accordingly he must 
cease to he what he is in order to be able to arise out of 
the germ of his nature as a new and different being. 
Therefore death looses these bonds ; the will again becomes 
free; for freedom lies in the Usse, not in the Opemri. 
“ Findiiv/r nodus cordis, dissolvmtur omnes dulitatwnes, 
ejmque opera euancsaiont,” is a very celebrated saying of 
the Vedas, which all Vedantio writers frequently repeat.^ 
Death is the moment of that deliverance from the one- 

^ Saiuara, s. de thedofftimenh Ve- 387 e< p. 78; Oolebroolce’s “Miscal- 
dayitimmm, ed. F. H. H-Windiach- laneoua Fasaya,” vol. i, p. 363. 
p. 37 ; " Oupiehhai," vo). i. p. 
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siddilncsK of an i ticlividnaliLy which docs not constitute the 
iunio;'t Ifcinol of onr being, but is rather to be thought of 
as a land of aberration of it. The true original freedom re- 
cntins ut tins moment, which, in the sense indicated, may 
be regarded as a restitutio in integrum. Tlie peace and 
quiet ness upon the countenance of most dead persons 
seems to have its origin in this. Quiet and easy is, as a4 
rule, the death of every good man : but to die willingly, to' 
die gladly, to die joyfully, is the prerogative of the re-.' 
signed, of him who surrenders and denies the will to liv^,'; 
For only he wills to die really, aud not merely 
renthj, and consequently he needs and desires no continu- 
ance of his person. The existence whic.h we know he 
willingly gives up : what he gets instead of it is in our 
eyes nothing, because our existence is, with reference to 
that, nothing. The Buddhist faith calls it Nirvana,^ i.e., 
estinctiuri. 


^ The etjmology of the word Nir* 
Vttna is variously given. Accoid- 
ingtoColeljrooke(“Tran*act. of the 
Koyul Asiat. Soc,,” vol. I, p. 566) 
it coinfs fiom va, “to blow,” like 
the uind, and the prefixed negative 
jn>, and thus signifies a calm, but 
as an adjective “ extiugiiishod.^’ 
Obrvi aUo, iJii Ninmia/ndien, p. 3, 
sayr> “ Nirianain en Sanscrit signifie 
el la IcUre cxlinctiori^ idle que celle 
d'unfi.u." Accordingto the “Asiatic 
Journal,” vol. x\iv. p. 735, the word 
is leally Neravaim, fiom wem, 
‘'without,*' and I'awez, “life," and 
the ii'caiiing would be annihilatio. 
In “Eastern Mnimchisin," bySpence 
U.udy, p. 295, Nirvana is derived 
from tana, “sinful d»‘*)ireB,’* with 
the negative iu'f. J. .T. Schmidt, in 
his tiandation of the history of the 
Ihishin oiians, wtyh that the 

San) Cl it w’ord Nirvana {h translated 


into Mongolian by a phrase which 
signifies “ departed from misery,” 
“escaped from misery.” Accoid* 
ing to the Jeained lectures of the 
same in the St. Petersburg Aca- 
demy, Nirvana ia the opposite of 
Sanfara, which is the world of con- 
stant re*birth, of longings and 
desires, of illusion of the senses and 
changing foims, of being born, grow- 
ing old, becoming sick, and dying. 
In the Burmese language the word 
Nirvan.a, according to the analogy 
of other Sanscrit words, becomes 
transformed into Nieban, and is 
translated by “ complete vanishing,” 
See Sangermano’g ‘ * Description of 
the Burmese Empire,” translated 
by Tandy, Rome, 1833, § 27. In 
the first edition of 1819 I also 
wrote Nieban, because we then 
know Bnddhibm only from meagre 
arcouut'i of the Burmese, 
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THE LIFE OP THE SPECIES. 

In tlie preceding chapter it was called to mind that the 
(Platonic) Ideas of the different grades of beings, which 
are the adequate objectification of the will to live, exhibit 
themselves in the knowledge of the individual, which is 
bound to the form of time, as the species, i.e., as the suc- 
cessive individuals of one kind counected by the bond 
of generation, and that therefore the species is the Idea 
(etSo?, spiecies) broken up in time. Accordingly the true 
nature of every living thing lies primarily in its species : 
yet the species agaiu has its existence only in the indi- 
viduals. Now, although the will only attains to self-con- 
sciousness in the individual, thus knows itself immediately 
only as the individual, yet the deep-seated consciousness 
that it is really the species in wliich his true nature 
objectifies itself appears in the fact that for the individual 
the concerns of the species as such, thus the relations of 
the sexes, the production and nourishment of the offspring, 
are of incomparably greater importance and consequence 
than everything else. Hence, then, arises in the case of 
the brutes, heat or rut (an excellent description of the 
vehemence of which will be found in Burdach’s "Physio- 
logy,” vol. i. §1 247, 257), and, in the case of man, the 
careful and capiicious selection of the other individual for 
the satisfaction of the sexual impulse, which can rise to 
the height of passionate love, to the fuller investigation of 
which I shall devote a special chapter : hence also, finally 
the excessive love of parents for their offspring. 
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In the supplements to the second hook the will wag 
eompau'd to tlie mot and the intellect to the ciowu of the 
tiee; ami this is the case inwardly or psychologically. 
r>nt oulwnidly or ph} siologically the genitals am the 
root and the liead the crown. The nourishing part is 
cciiainly not tho genii aH hut the villi of the intestines: 
yot not till' liittpv hnt the former are tho root ; because 
throuah them the individual is connected with the species 
in whicli it is moted. h'or physically the individual is a 
})i'oduction of the species, inetaphysioally a more or less 
perfect picture of the Idea, wliich, in the form of time, 
evliihita itself as species. In agreement with the relation 
expressed here, the greatest vitality, and also the decrepi- 
tude of the brain and the genital organs, is simultaneous 
and stands in connection. The sexual impulse is to be 
regarded as the inner life of the tree (the species) upon 
which the life of the individual grows, like a leaf tliat is 
nourished by the tree, aud assists in nourishing tho tree ; 
this is why that impulse is so stiong, aud springs from 
the depths of our nature. To castrate an individual means 
to cut him off from the tree of the species upon which 
he grows, and thus severed, leave him to wither : hence 
the degradation of his mental and pliysical powers, f That"' 
the service of the species, i.e., fecundation, is followed 
in the case of every animal individual by momentary 
exhaustion and debility of all the pouers, and in the 
case of most insects indeed by speedy death, on account 
of which Celsus said, “ Sm.mis cmissio esi pwrtis animm 
jaefum ; " that in the case of man the extinction of the 
generative power sliows that the individual approaches 
death; that excessive use of _ this power at every age! 
shortens li!e, while/ on the other hand,' temperance in this * 
respect increases all the powers, and especially the mup- 
euldr powers, on wliioli account it was part of the^ training 
of the Greek athletes; that the same restraint lengthens 
the life of the insect even to flpe following spiriiig; all 
this points to the fact that the life of the individual is 
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at bottom ouly borrowed from the species, and that all 
vital force is, as it were, force of the species restricted by 
being diimmed up. But this is to be exjolained from 
the fact that the metaphysical substratum of life reveals 
itself directly in the species and only by moans of this 
in the individual. Accordingly the Lingam with the 
Youi, as the symbol of the species and its immortality, is 
worshipped in India, and, as the counterpoise of death, is 
ascribed as an attribute to the very divinity who presides 
over death, Siva. 

But without myth or symbol, the vehemence of the 
.sexual impulse, the keen intentness and profound serious- 
ness with which every animal, including man, pursues its 
concerns, sliows that it is through the function which 
serves it that the animal belongs to that in which really 
and principally its true being hes, the species; while all 
other functions and organs directly serve only the indivi- 
dual, whose existence is at bottom merely secondary. In 
the vehemence of that impulse, which is the concentra- 
tion of the whole animal nature, tlie consciousness further 
expresses itself that the individual does not endure, and 
therefore all must be staked ou the maintenance of the 
species, in which its true existence lies. 

To illustrate what has been said, let us now imagine a 
brute in rut, and in the act of generation. We see a 
seriousness and intentness never known in it at any other 
time. How what goes on in it ? Does it know that it 
must die, and that through its present occupation a new 
individual, which yet entirely resembles itself, will arise 
in order to take its place ? Of all this it Icnows nothing, 
for it does not think. But it is as intently careful for the 
continuance of the species in time as if it knew all that. 
For it is conscious that it desires to live and exist, and 
it expresses the highest degree of this volition in the 
act of generation ; this is all that then takes place in 
its conscioirsuess. This is also quite sufficient for the 
permaueiice of the kind; just because the will is the 
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radical and knowledge tljc adventitious. On this account 
tlio will does not require to be guided by knowledge 
throughout; hut whenever in its primitive originality it 
has resolved, this volition will objectify itself of its own 
accoid ill the world of the idea. If now in this w'ay it is 
that dolituto animal form which we have thought of that 
will!) life and exiatoiice, it doe.s not will life and existence 
in general, liut in this particular form. Therefore it is the 
■sight of iLs foini in the female of its species that stimu- 
late-, llie will of the brute to the act of generation. This 
volition of the brute, when regarded from without and 
luider the form of time, presents itself as such an animal 
form maintained throngh an infinite time by the con- 
stantly repeated replacement of one individual by another, 
thus by the alternation of death and reproduction, which 
so regarded appear only as the pulse-heats of that form 
(iSea, elSo<;, species) which endures through all time. They 
may he comiiaied to the forces of attraction and repulsion 
in which matter consists. That which is shown here in 
the brute holds good also of man ; for although in him the 
act of generation is accompanied by complete knowledge 
of its final cause, yet it is not guided by this knowledge, 
but pioceeds diiectly from the will to live as its concentra- 
tion. It is accordingly to be reckoned among instinctivd 
actions. Tor in reproduction the brute is just as little 
guided by knowledge of the end as in mechanical in- 
stincts ; in these also the will manifests itself, in the 
main, without the mediation of knowledge, which here, as 
theie, i.s only concerned with details. Eeproduction is, to 
a certain extent, the most marvellous of all instincts, and 
its w ork the most astonishing. 

The-sc considerations explain why the sexual desire has 
a very different character from every other ; it is not only 
the strongest, but even specifically of a more powerful 
kind than any other. It is evciywhere tacitly assumed as 
ncce.ssary and inevitable, and is not, lilce other desires, a 
matter of taste and disposition. Tor it is the desire which 
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evea constitutes the nature of man. In conflict witlL it no 
motive is so strong that it would be certain of victory. It 
is so pre-eminently the chief concern that no other plea- 
sures make up for the deprivation of its satisfaction ; and, 
j moreover, for its sake both brute and man undertake 
h every danger and every conflict. A very naive expression 
of this disposition is the •well-known inscription on the 
door of the /ornw at Pompeii, decorated with the phallns : 
“ Heic hahitat felicitas : “ this •was for those going in naive, 
for those coming ont ironical, and in itself humorous. On 
the other hand, the excessive power of the sexnal passion is 
seriously and worthily expre.ssed in the inscription •which 
(according to Theoii of Smyrna, De Musica, c. 47), Osii'i.s 
had placed upon the column he erected to the eternal 
gods: “To Eros, the spirit, the heaven, the sun, the moon, 
the earth, the night, the d.iy, and tlie father of all that 
is and that shall be;" also in the beautiful apostrophe 
■with •which Lucretius begins bis work ; 

“ JEneaiwn genctnx, Iwminwn divomquo vohiftm, 

Alma Venus cet." 

To all this corresponds the important role -which the 
relation of the sexes plays in the world of men, where it 
is really the invisible central point of all action and 
conduct, and peeps out everywhere in spite of all veils 
thrown over it. It is the cause of war and the end of 
peace, the basis of what is serious, and the aim of the 
jest, the inexhaustible source of wit, the key to all 
allusions, and the meaning of all mysterious hiufcs, of all 
unspoken offers and all stolen glances, the daily medita- 
tion of the young, and often also of the old, the hourly 
thought of the unchaste, and even against their will the 
constantly reouiring imagination of the chaste, the ever 
ready material of a joke, just because the profoundest 
seriousness lies at its foundation. It is, however, the 
piquant element and the joke of life that the chief con- 
cern of all men is secretly pursued and ostensibly ignored 
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as much as possilile. But, in fact, wc see it every moment 
scat itself, as the true and hereditary lord of the world, 
out of the fulness of its own strength, upon the ancestral 
tliroiie, and looking down from thence with scornful 
glinices, laugh at the preparations which have been made 
to bind it, imprison it; or at least to limit it and wherever 
it is ])oa&ihlc to keep it concealed, or even so to master 
it that it , shall only appear as a siihordiiiate, secondary 
concern of life. But all this agrees with the fact that 
the sexual passion is the kernel of the will to live, and 
conscgucntly the concentration of all desire ; therefore in 
tlie text I have called the genital organs the focus of 
' tlie will. Indeed, one may say man is concrete sexual 
clesii e ; for his origin is an act of copulation and his wish 
of wishes is an act of copulation, and this tendency alone 
perpetuates and hohls together his whole phenomenal 
existence. The will to live manifests itself indeed pri- 
marily as an effort to sustain the individual ; yet this is 
only a step to the effort to sustain the species, and the 
latter endeavour must be more powerful in proportion as 
the life of the species surpasses that of the individual in 
duration, extension, and value. Therefore sexual passion 
is the most perfect manifestation of the will to live, its 
most distinctly expressed type; and the origin of the 
individual in it, and its piiinaoy over all other desires 
of the natural man, are both in complete agreement with 
this. 

One other remark of a physiological nature is in place 
here, a remark which throws light upon my fundamental 
docttlno expounded iu the second book. As the sexual 
impulb(3 i.s the most vehement of desires, the wish of 
\nshes, the concentration of all our volition, and accord- 
ingly the .satisfaction of it which exactly corresponds to 
the individual wish of any one, that is, the desire fixed 
upon a delinite individual, is the summit and crown of 
his hap]nii(ss, the ultimate goal of his natural endeavours, 
with the attainment of which everything seems to him to 
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have been attained, and with the frustrating of wliicli 
everything seems to him to have been lost : — so we find, 
as its physiological correlative, in the objectified will, 
thus in the human organism, the sperm or semen as the 
secretion of secretions, the quintessence of all animal 
fluids, the last result of all orguiiie functions, and have 
in it a new proof of the fact that the body is only the 
objectivity of the will, i.e., is the will itself under the 
form of the idea. 

With rp2nofluction is connected the maintenance of the 
offspring, and with the sexual impulse, parental love ; 
and thus through these the life of tho species is carried 
on. Accoi'dingly the love of the brute for its young has, 
like the sexual im^mlse, a strength which far surpasses 
that of the efforts vdiich merely concerns itself as an 
individual. This shows itself in the fact that even the 
mildest animals are ready to undertake for the sake of 
their young even the most unequal battle for life and 
death, and with almost all species of animals the mother 
encounters any danger for the protection of her young, 
nay, in many cases even faces certain death. In the 
case of man this instinctive parental love is guided and 
directed by re ason, i.e., by reflection. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is also in this way restricted, and with bad charac- 
ters this may extend to the complete repudiation of it. 
Therefore we oan observe its effects most purely iu the 
lower animals. In itself, however, it is not less strong in 
man ; here also, iu particular cases, we see it eutirelj' 
overcome self-love, and even extend to the sacrifice of 
life. #/T’hus, for exam2>le, the French new.spapers have just 
announced that at Oahors, iu the department of Lot, a 
father has taken his own life in order that his son, who 
had been drawn for military service, should be the eldest 
sou of a widow, and therefore exempt {Gralii/nam's Ifes- 
smgm' of 22d June 1843). Yet in tho case of the lower 
animals, since they arc capable of no reflection, the in- 
stinctivo maternal affection (the male is generally ignorant 
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of liis paternity) shows itself directly and unsophisticated, 
and therefore with perfect distinctness and in its whole 
strength. At bottom it is the expression of the conscious- 
ness in the Ijiutc that its true being lies more immediately 
in the .speoie-. than in the individual, and therefore, when 

• necos.sary, it sacrifices its life that the species may he main- 
tained in the young. Thus here, as also in the sexual impulse, 
the will to live becomes to a certain extent transcendent, for 
its eoiisciou.sneas extends beyond the individual, in which 
it is inhei-ent, to the species. In order to avoid expressing 
tliis second manifestation of the life of the species in a 
merely abstract manner, and to present it to the reader 
in it.s magnitude and reality, I will give a few examples 
of the extraordinary strength of instinctive maternal 
affection. 

1) The sea,,-pWCT, when pursued, seizes its young one and 
(lives with it ; when it comes up again to take breath, 
it covers the young one with its body, and receives the 
harpoon of the hunter while the young one is escaping. 

^ A young whale is killed mex’ely to attract the mother, 
who hurries to it and seldom forsakes it so long as it still 
lives, even although she is struck with several harpoons 
(Senresby’s “Journal of a Whaling Voyage;” from the 
English of Kreis, p. 196)^ At Three Kings Island, near 
New Zealand, there are colossal seals called sea-elephants 
{phoca proioscidea). They swim round the island in regu- 
lar heids and feed upon fishes, but yet have certain terrible 
enemies below water unknown to us, by whom they are 
often severely wounded ; hence their swimming together 
requires special tactics. The females bring forth their 
young upon the sliore ; while they are siiclding them, which 
lasts from seven to eight weeks, all the males form a circle 
round them in order to prevent them, driven by hunger, 
from entering the sea, and if this is attempted they pre- 
vent it by biting. Tims they all fast together for between 
seven and eight -weeks, and all become very thin, simply 
in order that the young may not enter the sea before they 
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Rve ahlo to swim well .and observe Die necessary tactics 
wliicli aie then, taught them with blows and bites (Frey- 
cinet, Voy. mix, lorre,t Avutralf.'i, 1826). Wc also see hero 
how parental aft'cction, like every strong exertion of, the 
will (cf. chap. xix. 6), lieightens the iiitelligence„y-'''’W’ild 
ducks, white-throats, and many other birds, when the 
sportsman comes near their ne,st, fly in front of him with 
loud cries and flap about as if their wings were injured, in 
order to attract his attention from their young to themselves. 

' The lark tries to entice the dog away from its nest by 
exposing itself.^ in the same way hind.s and does induce 
the hunter to pursue them in order that their young may 
not be attacked. Swallows have flown into burning houses 
to rescue their young or perish with them., •''ikt Delfft, in 
a great fire, a stork allowed itself to be burnt in its nest 
rather than forsake its tender young, which could not yet 
fly (Hadr. Junius, Descrijitio Hollandice). Mountain-cocks 
and woodcocks allow themselves to he taken upon the nest 
when brooding. Musciaajpa. tyrannus protects its nest with 
remarkable courage, and defends itself against eagles. An 
airt has been cut in two, and the fore hal/ been seen, to 
bring the pupae to a place of safety. »./ A bitch whose 
litter had been cut out of her belly crept up to them 
dying, caressed them, and began to whine violently only 
when they were taken from her (Burdach, Physioloyia ah 
Pr/ahnmgswissenscha/i, vol. ii. and iii). 
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CIIAPTEIl XLin. 

ON TIEIIGDITY. 

The most ordinary experience teaclio3 tlmt in generabion 
the combined seed ot the parents not only piropagates the 
peculiarities o£ tlie species, but also those of the individual, 
as far as bodily (objective, external) qualities are concerned, 
and this has also always been recognised — 

“ NalurcB aequilur semina ipiisque sues,” 

— Catoll, 

Now whether this also holds good of mental (subjective, 
internal) qualities, so that these also are transmitted by 
the parents to the children, is a question which has 
already often been raised, and almost always answered in 
the affirmative. More difficult, however, is the problem 
whether it is possible to distinguish what belongs to the 
father and what to the mother, thus what is the mental 
inlieiitaiicc which we receive from each of our parents. If 
now we cast upon this problem the light of our fundamen- 
tal knowledge that the will is the true being, the kernel, 
the radical element in man, and the intellect, on the other 
hand, is what is .secondary, adventitious, the accident of 
that subsiaiice; before questioning experience we will 
n'.sume it as at least probable that the father, as sexus 
potior and the procreative principle, imparts the basis, the 
radical element, of the new life, thus the iuill, and the 
mother, as sexiis seguwr and merely conceiving principle, 
imparts the secondary element, the intellect ; that thus the 
man iidierits his moral nature, his character, his inclina- 
tions, Ids heart, I’lum the father, and, on the other hand, the 
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grade, quality, and teuclcncy of his intelligence from Llu' 
nioUiGi'. iSTow thin asiuinptiou actually finds its conlirma- 
tion in experience ; only this cannot bo decided by a physi- 
cal experiment upon the table, but results partly from the 
careful and acute observation of many years, and partly 
from history. 

Onets own experience has the advantage of complete 
certainty and the greatest speciality, and this outweighs 
the di.sadvantage that arises from it, that its sphere is 
limited and its examples not generally known. There- 
fore, primauly, 1 refer every one to his otvn experience, 
rirst of all let him consider himself, confess to himself 
his inclinations and pa.s.sions, his characteristic errors and 
weaknesses, his vico.s, and also his excellences and virtues, 
if he has any, Tlicn let him Lliiiik of bis failier, and he 
cannot fail to recognise all these chnractcvisLic traits in 
him also, On the other hand, he will often find his 
mother of an entirely different character, and a moral 
agreement with her will very seldom occur, indeed only 
through the exccptinual accident of a similarity of the 
character of the two parents. Let him make this exami- 
nation, for example, with reference to quick temper or 
patience, avarice or prodigality, inclination to sensuality, 
or to intemperance, or to gambling, hard-heartedness or 
kindliness, honesty or hypocrisy, pride or condescension, 
courage or cowardice, peaceableness or quarrelsomeness, 
placability or resentfulness, &c. Then let him make the 
same investigation with regard to all those whose characters 
and whose parents lie has accurately known. If he pro- 
ceeds attentively, with correct judgment, and candidly, tlie 
confirmation of our principle will not be lacking, Thus, 
for example, he will find the special tendenoy to lie, 
which belongs to many men, equally present in two 
brothers, because they have inherited it from the father ; 
on this account also the comedy, " The Liar and his Son,” 
is psychologically correct. However, two inevitable limi- 
tations must bore ho borne in mind, which only open 
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ui|uslLu (dulfl luterprct. a"? evaoioib. Yivsl, pater hcmptr 
iiiuttus. Only a deoicled pliy&ical lesemblance lo Uio 
hitlift rci)M\(‘ , tins limitation; a .supcrlicial icsemblance, 
oil the othi V liaiid, is not sufficient to do so ; tor tlieie is 
au iifler-eliect of e.ulior impieonation by virtue of -vvluch 
the childieiL of the second inaiiiai^e liave soinetiuics still 
.1 sliolit resembhince to tlic first husband, and children 
begotten in adultery to the legitimate father. Such an 
affcei-etfect has been still nioie distinctly observed in the 
case of biutes. The second limitation is, that in the son 
the moral character of the father certainly appears, yet 
under the niurlihcation which it has received through 
another and often very clifierent intellect (the inheritance 
from the mother', and thus a correction of the observation 
becomes necessaiy. This modification may be important 
or trifling in proportion to that difference, but it can never 
be so great tliat the fundamental traits of the paternal 
character do not always appear under it recognisably 
enough, like a man who has disguised himsJf by an 
entirely diflerent kind of dress, wig, and beard. For ex- 
ample, if by inheritance from the mother a man is pre- 
eminently endowed with reason, thus with the power of 
reflection and deliberation, the passions inherited fiom his 
father are partly bridled by this, partly concealed, and 
accordingly only attain to a methodical, systematic, or 
secret manifestation, and thus a very different pheno- 
menon from that of the father, who perhaps had only a 
veiy limited mind, will then result ; and in the same way 
the converse case may occm'. The inclinations and pas- 
sions of the mother, on the other hand, do not reappear at 
all in the children, often indeed their opposite. 

Historical examples have the advantage over those of pri- 
vate life of being universally known ; but, on the other hand, 
they are of course impaired by the uncertainty and frequent 
falsification of all tradition, and especially also by the fact 
that as a rule they only contain the public, not the private 
life, and consequently only the political actions, not the 
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finer manifestations of character. However, I wisli to 
support the truth we are speaking of by a few historical 
examples, to which those who have made a special study 
of history can no doubt add a far larger number of equally 
pertinent cases. 

It is well known that P. Decius Mus sacrificed his life 
for his country with heroic nobleness ; for, solemnly com- 
mitting himself and the enemy to the infernal deities, 
with covered face he plunged into the army of the Latins. 
About forty years later his son, of the same name, did 
exactly the same thing in the war against the Gauls (Liv. 
viii. 6 ; x. 28). Thus a thorough proof of the Horatian 
fmies creantur fortibua et honis : the converse of which is 
thus given by Shakspeare — 

“ Cowards father cowards, and base tliiiigs sire base.” 

— OYMBEmNE, iv. 2. 

Early Eomau history presents to us whole families whose 
members in long succession distinguished themselves by 
devoted patriotism and courage ; such were the gens Fahia 
and the gens Fabrieia. Again, Alexander the Great was 
fond of power and conquest, like his father Philip. The 
pedigree of Nero which, with a moral intention, Suetonius 
(c. 4 et 5) gives at the beginning of his sketch of this 
monster is very well worth considering. It is the gens 
Claudia he describes, which flourished in Eoine through 
six ceutiuries, and produced not only capable, but arrogant 
and cruel men. Prom it sprang Tiberius, Caligula, and 
finally Nero. In his grandfather, and still more strongly 
in his father, all those atrocious qualities show themselves, 
which could only attain their perfect development in Nero, 
partly because his higher position afforded them freer scope, 
partly because he had for his mother the irrational Bac- 
chante, Agrippina, who could impart to him no intellect to 
bridle his passions. Quite in our sense, therefore, Suetonius 
relates that at his birth igrmsagio fuit eliam Boviitii, fatris^ 
vox, inter graiulationes amiconmi, negantis, guidguam ex se 
VOL. in. X 
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et Agrippina, nisi detestabile et malo publico nasci poiuisse. 
On the other hand, Gimon was the son of Miltiades, and 
Hannibal of Hamilcar, and the Seipios make up a whole 
family of heroes and noble defenders of their country. 
But the son of Pojje Alexander VI. was his hideous image, 
Ciesar Boigia. The son of the notorious Duke of Alba 
was just as cruel and wicked a man as his father. The 
malicious and unjust Philip IV. of France, who is specially 
known by his cruel torture and execution of the knights 
templars, had for his daughter Isabella, wife of Edward 
II. of England, who rebelled against her husband, took 
him prisoner, and after he had signed his abdication, since 
the attempt to kill him by ill-usage was unsuccessful, 
caused him to be put to death in prison in a manner 
which is too horrible for me to care to relate. The blood- 
thirsty tyrant and dejensor fidei, Henry VIII. of England 
had a daughter by Ids first marriage, Queen Mary, equally 
distinguished for bigotry and cruelty, who from her 
numerous burnings of heretics has won the name of Bloody 
Mary. His daughter by his second marriage, Elizabeth, 
received an excellent understanding from her mother, 
Anne Boleyn, which prevented bigotry and curbed the 
parental character in her, yet did not do away with it ; 
so that it still always shone through on occasions, and dis- 
tinctly appeared in her cruel treatment of Mary of Scot- 
land, Van Geuns^ tells a story, after Marcus Donatus, 
of a Scotch girl whose father had been burnt as a high- 
way robber and a cannibal when she was only one year 
old. Although she was brought up among quite different 
people, there developed in her the same craving for 
human flesh, and being caught in the act of satisfying 
it, she was buried alive. In the FreimMhigen of the 
13th July 1821 we read that in the department of Aube 
the police pursued a girl because she had murdered 
two children, whom she ought to have taken to the 

1 “BispKtatio de corpontm habitudine, anvDUS, hiijusque mnum, indue," 
Harderov., 1789 , § 9 . 
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foundling hospital, in order to keep the little money given 
to the children. At last the police found the girl on the 
road to Paris, near Eomilly, drowned, and her own father 
gave himself up as her murderer. Knally, let me mention 
a couple of cases which have occurred recently, and have 
therefore only the newspapers as their vouchers. In 
October 1836 a Count Belecznai was condemned to death 
in Hungary because he had murdered an official and 
severely wounded his own relations. His elder brother 
was executed earlier as a patricide, and his father also 
had been a murderer (Frankfmier Postzeitung of the 
26th October 1836). A year later the youngest brother 
of this Count, in the same street where the latter had 
murdered the official, fired a pistol at the steward of his 
estates, but missed him {FrmlofioHer Journal, i6th Sep- 
tember 1837). In \i\\^ Frankfurter Postzeitung of the 19th 
November 1857 a correspondent in Paris announces the 
condemnation to death of a very dangerous highway 
robber, Lemaire, and his companions, and adds: “The 
criminal tendency seems hereditary in his family and in 
those of his confederates, as several of their race have 
died on the scaffold.” It follows from a passage in the 
Laws of Plato that similar cases were already known in 
Greece {Stol. Flor., vol. ii. p. 313). The annals of crime 
will certainly have many similar pedigrees to show. The 
tendency to suicide is specially hereditary. 

On the other hand, when we see the excellent Marcus 
AureKua have the wicked Commodus for a son, this does 
not not lead us astray ; for we know that the Bwa Faus- 
tina was a uxor infamis. On the contrary, we mark this 
case in order in analogous cases to presume an analogous 
reason ; for example, that Domitian was the full brother 
of Titus I can never believe, but that Vespasian also was 
a deceived husband. 

Now, as regards the second part of the principle set up 
thus the inheritance of the intellect from the mother, this 
enjoys a far more general acceptance than the first part, 
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wliicK in itself appeals to the liberum arbitnum indif- 
ferentia, while its separate apprehension is opposed by 
the doctrine of the simplicity and indivisibility of tlie 
soul. Even the old and popular expression “ mother- 
wit ” shows the early recognition of this second truth, 
wliich depends upon tlie experience both with regard to 
srmill and gieat intellectual endowments, that they are 
tlm possession of tliose whose mothers proportionately 
rlistuigiushed themselves by their intelligence. That, on 
the other hand, the intellectual qualities of the father are 
not transmitted to the son is proved both by the fathers 
and the sons of men distinguished by the most eminent 
faculties, for, as a rule, they are quite ordinary men, with- 
out a trace of the paternal mental gifts. But if now an 
isolated exception to this experience, so often confirmed, 
should appear ; such, for example, as is presented by Pitt 
and his father, Lord Chatham, we are warranted in as- 
cribiug it to accident, nay, obliged to do so, although, on 
account of the exceptional rarity of great talents, it is 
certainly an accident of a most extraordinary kind. Here, 
however, the rule holds good : it is improbable that the 
improbable nemr happens. Besides, great statesmen (as 
was already mentioned in chapter 32) are so just as much 
through the qualities of their character, thus through what 
is inherited from the father, as through the superiority 
of their mind. On the other hand, among artists, poets, 
and philosophers, to whose works alone genius is properly 
ascribed, I know of no case analogous to that. Eaphael’s 
father was certainly a painter, but not a great one ; Mo- 
zart’s father, and also his son, were musicians, but not great 
ones. However, it is indeed wonderful that the fate which 
had destined a very short life to both of these men, each 
the greatest in his own sphere, as it were by way of com- 
pensation, took care, by letting them be born already in 
their workshop, tliat, without suffering the loss of time in 
youth which for the most part occurs in the case of other 
men of genius, they received even from childhood, through 
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paternal example and instruction, the necessary introdrrc- 
tion into the art to which they were exclusively destined. 
This secret and mysterious power which seems to guide 
the individual life I have made the subject of special 
investigations, which I have communicated in the essay, 
“ Ueber die scheinhare Alsiehtlichheit im, Sthiclcsah des 
Mnzelnen " {Parcrga, vol. i.). It is further to be observed 
here that there are certain scientific occupations which 
certainly presuppose good native faculties, yet not those 
which are really rare and extraordinary ; while the prin- 
cipal requirements are zealous efforts, diligence, patience, 
early instruction, sustained study, and mucli practice. From 
this, and not from the inheritance of the intellect of the 
father, the fact is to be explained that, since the son always 
willingly follows the path that has been opened up by the 
father, and almost all businesses are hereditary in certain 
families, in some sciences also, which before everything 
demand diligence and persistence, individual families can 
show a succession of men of merit ; such are the Soaligers, 
the Bernouillis, the Cassinis, the Herschels, 

The number of proofs of the actual inheritance of the 
intellect of the mother would he nauch greater than it 
appears if it were not that the character and disposition of 
the female sex is such that women rarely give public 
proof of their mental facidties; and therefore these do not 
become historical, and thus known to posterity. Besides, 
on account of the weaker nature in general of the female 
sex, these faculties themselves can never reach the grade 
in them to which they may afterwards rise in the son ; 
thus, with reference to themsolves, we have to estimate 
their achievements higher in this proportion. Accordingly, 
in the first instance, only the following examples present 
themselves as proofs of our truth. Joseph II. was the 
son of Maria Theresia. Cardanus says in the third 
chapter, " De vita propria : ” " 3iater mea fait memof'ia et 
ingenio pollens.” J. J. Rousseau says in the first book 
of the “ Confessions : ” “ La imaU de rm mtre, son 
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esprit, ses talents, — elle en await de trap Irillans pmir son 
itat” &c., and then quotes some delightful lines of hers. 
D’Alembert was the illegitimate son of Claudine de 
Tenon, a woman of superior mind, and the author of 
several romances and similar works, which met with 
great approbation in her day, and should even still be 
enjoyable (see her biography in the “ Blatter fwr littera- 
'lisclm Unterlialtung," March 1845, Nos. 71-73). That 
BuOnn’s mother was a remaikable woman is shown by 
tlie following passage from the " Voyage at Monfbar, par 
Hiraidt do Sechelles," which Flourens quotes in his “ Ris- 
toire des travaux, de Buffon” p. 288: “ Baffon avail ce 
principe qnleru gMral les enfants tenaient de leur m&re 
kurs quality intellectuelles et morales : ei lorsqyHil I’ avail 
divtleyppi dans la conversation, il en faisait sur-le-champ 
I'application d lui~mAme, enfaisant un dloge pompeux de sa 
mAre, qui avail en effet, heaucovp d’esprit, des connaissances 
dtandues, et une Ute trbs lien oi'ganisSe!’ That he includes 
the moral qualities is an error which is either committed 
by the 1 eporter, or depends upon the fact that his mother 
had accidentally the same character as himself and his 
father. The contrary of this is shown in innumerable cases 
in which the mother and the son have opposite characters. 
Hence the greatest dramatists could present, in Orestes and 
Hamlet, mother and son in hostile conflict, in which the 
son appears as the moral representative and avenger of 
his father. On the other hand, the converse case, that the 
.son should appear as the moral representative and avenger 
of the mother against the father, would be revolting and, 
at the same time, almost absurd. This depends upon the 
fact that between father and son there is actual identity 
of nature, which is the will, but between mother and son 
there is merely identity of intellect, and even this only in 
a conditioned manner. Between mother and son the 
greatest moral opposition can exist, between father and 
son only an intellectual opposition. From this point of 
view, also, one should recognise the necessity of the Salic 
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law; the woman cannot carry on the race. Hnme says 
in his short autobiography : " Our mother was a woman 
of singular merit.” It is said of Kant’s mother in the 
most recent biography by F. W. .Schubert,: “According to 
the judgment of her son himself, she was a woman of 
great natural rrnderstanding. For that time, when there 
was so little opportunity for the education of girls, she 
was exceptionally well instructed, and she also continued 
later to care for her further education by herself. In the 
course of walks she drew the attention of her son to all 
kinds of natural phenomena, and tried to explain to him 
through them the power of God.” What a remarkably 
able, clever, and superior woman Goethe’s mother was is 
now universally known. How much she has been spoken 
of in literature ! while his father has not been spoken of at 
all ; Goethe himself describes him as a man of subordi- 
nate faculties. Schiller’s mother was susceptible to poetry, 
aud made verses herself, a fragment of which will he found 
in his biography by Schwab. Biirger, that genuine poetic 
genius, to whom perhaps the first place after Goethe among 
German poets belongs — ^for compared with his ballads those 
of Schiller seem cold and laboured — has given an account 
of his parents which for us is significant, and which 
his friend and physiciaa, Althof repeats in his biography 
which appeared in 1798, in these words: “Burger’s father 
was certainly provided with a variety of knowledge after 
the manner of study prevalent at the time, and was also a 
good, honourable man ; but he loved his CLiiiet comfort and 
his pipe of tobacco so much, that, as my friend used to 
say, he had always first to pull himself together if he was 
going to apply himself for a quarter of an hour or so to 
the instruction of his son. His wife was a woman of extra- 
ordinary mental endowments, which, however, were so 
little cultivated that she had scarcely learnt to write legibly. 
Burger thought that with proper culture his mother would 
have been the most famous of her sex, although he several 
times expressed a strong disapproval of different traits of 
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her moral character. However, he believed that he inherited 
from his mother some mental gifts, and from his father 
an aoreement with his moral character.” Walter Scott’s 
motlier was a poetess, and was in communication with the 
w’its of her time, as we learn from the obituary notice of 
Walter Scott in the Oldbe of 24th September 1832. That 
poems of liurs appeared in print in 1789 I find from an 
article entitled “ Mother-wit,” in the Blatter fur littera- 
rischc Unterhaltung of 4th October 1S41, published by 
Brocklians, which gives a long list of clever mothers of 
distinguished men, from whicli I shall only take two: 
" Bacon’s mother was a distinguished linguist, wrote and 
translated several works, and in all of them showed learn- 
ing, acuteness, and taste. Boerhave’s mother distinguished 
herself through medical knowledge.” On the other hand, 
Haller has preserved for us a strong proof of the inherit- 
ance of the mental weakness of the mother, for he says : “ B 
dwthus patridis sororihis, ol divitias maritos naotis, quum 
tamer, fatuis essent pro!xAm,(s, novimm in nobilissimas gmtss 
nunc a seculo retro ejus morhi manasse semina, ut etiam in 
quartet generatione, qiiintave, omnitm posterorum aliqui 
fatiii supersint ” {BUmenta physiol., Lib, xxix. § 8). Also, 
according to Esquirol, madness is more frequently in- 
herited from the mother than the father. If, however, it 
is inherited from the father, 1 attribute this to the dis- 
position of the character whose influence occasions it. 

It seems to follow from onr principle that sons of the 
same mother have equal mental capacity, and if one should 
be highly gifted the other must be so also. Sometimes 
it is so. Examples of this are the Carracci, Joseph and 
Michael Haydn, Bernard and Andreas Eomberg, George 
and Frederic Cuvier. I would also add the brothers 
Schlegel, if it were not that the younger, Friedrich, made 
himself unworthy of the honour of being named along with 
his excellent, blameless, and highly distinguished brother, 
August Wilhelm, by the disgraceful obscurantism which 
in the last quarter of his life he pursued along with Adam 
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Miiller. For obscurantism is a sin, possibly not against 
the Holy Spirit, but yet against the human spirit, which 
one ought therefore never to forgive, but always and 
everywhere implacably to remember against whoever has 
been guilty of it, and take every opportunity of showing 
contempt for him so long as he lives, naj^, after he is dead. 
But just as often the above result does not talce place ; for 
example, Kant's brother was quite an ordinary man. To 
explain this I must remind the reader of what is said in 
the thirty-first chapter on the physiological conditions of 
genius. Not only an extraordinarily developed and abso- 
lutely correctly formed brain (the share of the mother) is 
required, but also a very energetic action of the heart to 
animate it, ie., subjectively a passionate will, a lively 
temperament; this is the inheritance from the father. 
But this quality is at its height only during the father’s 
strongest years ; and the mother ages still more quickly- 
Accordingly the highly gifted sons will, as a rule, be the 
eldest, begotten in the full strength of both parents ; thus 
Kant’s brother was eleven years younger than him. Even 
in the case of two distinguished brothers, as a rule, the 
elder will be the superior. But not only the age, but 
every temporary ebb of the vital force or other disturbance 
of health in the parents at the time when the child is 
begotten may interfere with the part of one or other, 
and prevent the appearance of a man of eminent talent, 
which is therefore so exceedingly rare a phenomenon. It 
may be said, in passing, that in the case of twins the 
absence of all the differences just mentioned is the cause 
of the quasi-identity of their nature. 

If single cases should he found in which a highly gifted 
son had a mother who was not mentally distinguished 
at aU, this may he explained from the fact that this 
mother herself had a phlegmatic father, and on this ac- 
count her more than ordinarily developed brain was not 
adequately excited by a corresponding energy of the 
circulation — a necessary condition, as I have explained 
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above in chapter 31, Nevertheless, her highly perfected 
nervous and cerebral system was transmitted to the son, 
in whose case a father with a lively and passionate 
disposition and an energetic action of the heart was 
added, and thus the other physical condition of great 
mental power fiist appeared here. Perhaps this was 
By I on’s case, since we nowhere find the mental advantages 
of his mother mentioned. The same explanation is also 
to bo applied to the case in which the mother of a son of 
genius who was herself distinguished for mental gifts had 
a mother who was by no means clever, for the father of 
the latter has been a man of a phlegmatic disposition. 

I’lie inharmonious, disproportionate, ambiguous element 
in the character of most men miglit perhaps be referred 
to the fact that the individual has not a simple origin, but 
derues the will from the father and the intellect from the 
mother. The more heterogeneous and ill-adapted to each 
other the two parents were, the greater will that want of 
harmony, that inner variance, he. "While some excel 
through their heart and others through their head, there 
are still others whose excellence lies in a certain harmony 
and unity of the whole nature, which arises from the fact 
that in them heart and head are so thoroughly adapted 
that they mutually support and advance each other ; 
which leads us to assume that the parents were peculiarly 
suited to each other, and agreed in an exceptional 
measure, 

With reference to the physiological side of the theory 
set f 01 til, I wish now to mention that Burdach, who erro- 
neously assumes that the same psychical qualities may 
he inherited now from the father, now from the mother, 
yet adds [Physiologie als Jirfahrungswissmschaft, vol. i. § 
306) ; “ As a whole, the male element has more influence 
in determining the irritable life, and the female element, 
on the other hand, has more influence on the sensibility.” 
"What Linn^ says in the “ Systema naiiwce!’ Tom. i. p. 8, 
is also in point here; “ Mat&r proliftra premit, ante genera- 
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tionem, vivum compendium medidlare novi animalis mi- 
qu6 simillimi, carinam Malpighianam dictum, tanqmm 
plumulam mgetalilium : hoc ex genitura Oor adsociat mmi- 
ficandum in corp%is. Punctwm emin saliens aoi incubantis 
avis ostendit primum cor micans, cerelrurngue cum medulla ; 
corculum hoc, cessans a /rigore, eiccitatwr calido hahtu, pre- 
mitgue hulla acrea, sensim dilatata, liguores, secundum 
Canales jluxiles. Punctum vitalitatis Hague in viventihus 
est tanguam a prima creatione continuata medidlaris vitee 
ramijicatio, cum ovum sit gemma medidlaris matris a 
primordio viva, licet non sua ante propriim. cor paternum. 

If -we now connect the conviction we have gained here 
of the inheritance of the character from the father and 
the intellect from the mother with our earlier investiga- 
tion of the wide gulf which nature has placed between 
man and man in a moral as in an intellectual regard, and 
also vfith our knowledge of the absolute unalterableness 
both of the character and of the mental faculties, we 
shall be led to the view that a real and thorough improve- 
ment of the human race might be attained to not so 
much from without as from within, thus not so much by 
instruction and culture as rather upon the path of genera- 
tion. Plato had already something of the kind in his 
mind when in the fifth hook of his Republic he set forth 
his wonderful plan for increasing and improving his class 
of warriors. If we could castrate all scoundrels, and 
shut up all stupid geese in monasteries, and give persons 
of noble character a whole harem, and provide men, and 
indeed complete men, for all maidens of mind and under- 
standing, a generation would soon arise which would 
produce a better age than that of Pericles. But, without 
entering into such utopian plans, it might be taken into 
consideration that if, as, if I am not mi.staken, was actually 
the case among certain ancient nations, castration was 
the severest punishment after death, the world would be 
delivered from whole races of scoundrels, all the more cer- 
tainly as it is well known that most crimes are committed 
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between the age of twenty and tbirtyd In the same way, 
> it might be considered whether, as regards results, it would 
not be more advantageous to give the public dowries which 
upon certain occasions have to be distributed, not, as is 
now customary, to the girls who are supposed to be the 
most virtuous, but to those who have most understanding 
and are tlie cleverest ; especially as it is very difficult to 
judge as to virtue, for, as it is said, only God sees the 
heart. The opportunities for displaying a noble character 
are rare, and a matter of chance ; besides, many a girl has 
a powerful .support to her virtue in her plainness ; on the 
other hand, as regards undei standing, those who them- 
selves are gifted with it can judge with great certainty 
after some examination. The following is another prac- 
tical application, ifln many countries, among others in 
South Germany, the bad custom prevails of women carry- 
ing burdens, often very considerable, upon the head. This 
must act disadvautageously upon the brain, which must 
thereby gradually deteriorate in the female sex of the 
nation ; and since from that sex the male sex receives its 
brain, the whole nation becomes ever more stupid ; which 
in. many cases is by no means necessary. Accordingly 
by the abolition of this custom the quantum of intelli- 
gence in the whole nation would be increased, which 
would positively he the greatest increase of the national 
wealth. 

Hut if now, leaving such practical applications to others, 
we return to our special point of view, the ethico-meta- 
plivsical standpoint — since we connect the content of 
chapter 41 with that of the present chapter — ^the following 


* liiohtenberg says in hia miacel- 
lancona writinga (Gottingen, iSot, 
vnl. ii. p. 447) : "in England it was 
proposed to o-aBtrate thieves. The 
proposal is not bad : the punish- 
ment is very severe ; it makes per- 
sons contemptible, and yet leaves 
them still fit for tradisj and if 
stealing is hereditary, in this way 


it is not propagated. Moreover, the 
courage ceases, and since the sexual 
passiou 80 frequently leads to thefts, 
this cansB would also disappear. The 
remark that women would so much 
the more eagerly reatiain their hus- 
bands from stealing is roguish, for 
as things are at present they risk 
losing them altogether. ” 
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lesult will present itself to us, which, with all its tran- 
scendence, has yet a direct empirical support. It is the same 
character, thus the same individually determined wiU, that 
lives in all the descendants of one stock, from the remote 
ancestor to the present representative of the family. But 
in each of these a different intellect is given with it, thus a 
different degree and a different kind of knowledge. Thus 
in each of these life presents itself to it from another side 
and in a different light : it receives a new fundamental view 
of it, a new instruction. It is true that, since the intellect 
is extinguished with the individual, that will cannot sup- 
plement the insight of one course of life with that of another. 
But in consequence of each fundamentally new view of life, 
such as only a renewed personality can impart to it, its 
willing itself receives a different tendency, thus experiences 
a modilication from it, and what is the chief concern, the 
will, has, in this new direction, either to assert life anew or 
deny it. In this way does the arrangement of nature of an 
ever-changing connection of a will with an intellect, which 
arises from the necessity of two sexes for reproduction, be- 
come the basis of a method of salvation. Por by virtue of 
this arrangement life unceasingly presents new sides to 
the will (whose image and mirror it is), turns itself about, as 
it were, without intermission before its sight, allows different 
and ever different modes of perception to try their effect 
upon it, so that upon each of these it must decide for asser- 
tion or denial, both of which constantly stand open to it, 
only that, if once denial is chosen, the whole phenomenon 
ceases for it with death. Now because, according to this, 
it is just the constant renewal and complete alteration of 
the intellect for the same will which, as imparting a new 
view of the world, holds open the path of salvation, and 
because the intellect comes from the mother, the profound 
reason may lie here on account of which all nations (with 
very few and doubtful exceptions) abominate and forbid 
the marriage of brothers and sisters, nay, even on account 
of which sexual love does not arise at all between brothers 
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and sisters, unless in very rare exceptions, which depend 
upon an unnatural perversity of the instinct, if not upon 
the fact that one of the two is illegitimate. For from a 
inari'iage of brothers and sisters nothing could proceed 
but constantly ever the same will with the same intellect, 
as liotli already exist united in both the parents, thus the 
hopoloas repetition of the phenomenon which has already 
been. 

But if now, in the particular case and close at hand, we 
contemplate the incredibly great and yet manifest differ- 
once of cliaracters — ^find one so good and philanthropic, 
another so wicked, nay, ferocious ; again, behold one just, 
honest, and upright, and another completely false, as a sneak, 
a swindler, a traitor, an incorrigible scoundrel — there dis- 
closes itself to us a chasm in our investigation, for in vain 
we ponder, reflecting on the origin of such a difference. 
Hindus and Buddhists solve the problem by saying, “ It 
is the consequence of the deeds of the preceding courses 
of life,” This solution is certainly the oldest, also the most 
comprehensible, and has come from the wisest of mankind; 
hut it only pushes the question further back. Yet a more 
satisfactory answer will hardly he found. From the point 
of view of my whole teaching, it remains for me to say that 
here, where we are speaking of the will as thing in itself, 
the principle of sufficient reason, as merely the form of 
the phenomenon, is no longer applicable ; with it, how- 
ever, all why and whence disappear. Absolute freedom 
Just consists in this, that something is not subject at all 
to the principle of sufficient reason, as the principle of all 
necessity. Such freedom, therefore, only belongs to the 
thiag in itself. And this is just the will, Accordingly, in 
its phenomenal manifestation, consequently in the Op&mri, 
it is subject to necessity; but in the Esse, where it has 
determined itself as thing in itself, it is free. Whenever, 
therefore, we come to this, as happens here, all explana- 
tion by means of reasons and consequents ceases, and 
nothing remains for us but to say that here manifests itself 
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tlie true freedom of the will, which belongs to it because 
it is the thing in itself, which, however, just as such, is 
groundless, i.6., knows no why. But on this account all 
understanding ceases for us here, because all our under- 
standing depends upon the principle of sufihcient reason, 
for it consists in the mere application of that principle. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

TUH METAPUYaiGS OF THE LOVE OF THE SEXES. 

“Ye wise man, iiiglily, deeply loiirned, 

VVlio think it out and know, 

How, when, and where do ail things pair 1 
Why do they kiss and love 1 
Ye men of lofty wisdom, say 
What happened to me then ; 

Search out and tell me where, how, when, 

And why it happened thus.” 

— BultGEB. 

This chapter is the last of four whose various reciprocal 
relations, by virtue of which, to a certain extent, they con- 
situte a subordinate whole, the attentive reader will recog- 
nise without it being needful for me to interrupt my 
exposition by recalling them or referring to them. 

We are accustomed to see. poets principally occupied 
with describing the love of the sexes. This is as a rule 
tho chief theme of all dramatic works, tragical as well as 
eoiiiiciil, romantic as well as classical, Indian as well as 
Euvopoan. Not less is it the material of by far the largest 
part of lyrical and also of epic poetry, especially if we 
class with the latter the enormous piles of romances which 
for centuries every year has produced in all the civilised 
countries of Europe as regularly as the fruits of the earth. 
As regards their main contents, all these works are 
nothing else than many-sided brief or lengthy descriptions 
of the passion we are speaking of. Moreover, the most 
successful pictures of it — such, for example, as Romeo and 
Juliet, Za Ncnmlh ffSloise, and Werther — have gained 
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immortal fame. Yet, when Eochefoucauld imagines that 
it is the same with passionate love as with ghosts, of which 
every one speaks, but which no one has seen ; and Lich- 
tenberg also in his essay, “ Ueber die Macht der Liebe'' 
disputes and denies the reality and naturalness of that 
passion, they are greatly in error, h’or it is impossible 
that something which is foreign and contrary to human 
nature, thus a mere imaginary caricature, could be un- 
weariedly represented by poetic geaius in all ages, and 
received by mankind with unaltered interest ; for nothing 
that is artistically beautiful can be without truth : — 

“Bien n’esl beau qua la vraij la vrm seul ast aimable.” 

— Boil;. 

Certainly, however, it is also confirmed by experience, 
although not by the experience of every day, that that 
which as a rule only appears as a strong yet still control- 
lable inclination may rise under certain circumstances to a 
passion which exceeds all others in vehemence, and which 
then sets aside all considerations, overcomes all obstacles 
with incredible strength and perseverance, so that for its 
satisfaction life is risked without hesitation, nay, if that 
satisfaction is still withheld, is given as the price of it. 
Werthers and Jacopo Ortis exist not only in romance, but 
every year can show at least half a dozen of them in 
Europe ; Sed iynotis perienml moriibus dli ; for their sor- 
rows find no other chroniclers than the writers of official 
registers or the reporters of the newspapers. Yet the 
readers of the police news in English and French journals 
will attest the correctness of my assertion. Still greater, 
however, is the number of those whom the same passion 
brings to the madhouse. Finally, every year can show 
cases of the double suicide of a pair of lovens who are 
opposed by outward circumstances. In such cases, how- 
ever, it is inexplicable to me how those who, certain of 
mutual love, expect to find the supremest bliss in the en- 
joyment of this, do not withdraw themselves from all con- 
voi;, ni, Y 
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neefcions by taking the extremest steps, and. endure all 
hardships, rather than give up with life a pleasure wliich 
is greater than any other they can conceive. As regards 
the lower grades of that passion, and the mere approaches 
to it, every one has them daily before his eyes, and, 
as long as he is not old, for the most part also in his 
heart. 

So then, after what has here been called to mind, no 
one can doubt either the reality or the importance of the 
matter ; and therefore, instead of wondering that a philo- 
sophy should also for once make its own this constant 
theme of all poets, one ought rather to he surprised that 
a thing which plays throughout so important a part in 
human life has hitherto practically been disregarded by 
philosophers altogether, and lies before us as raw material. 
The one who has most concerned himself with it is Plato, 
especially in the “Symposium” and the “Pheedrus.” 
Yet what he says on the subject is confined to the sphere 
of myths, fables, and jokes, and also for the most part con- 
cerns only the Greek love of youths. The little that Pous- 
seau says upon our theme in the “ Lxscours sur l'%niyaliU" 
(p. 96, ed. Bip.) 1.S false and insufficient. Kant’s explanation 
of the subject in the third part of the essay, “ fZe&ei’ das 
GefuU desSchonen und JUrhabenen” (p. .J35 seq. of Eosen- 
kranz's edition), is very superficial and witlioiit practical 
knowledge, therefore it is also partly incorrect. Lastly, 
PlaCnei’s treatment of the matter in his “ Anthropology ” 
(§ 1347 seq.) every one will find dull and shallow. On 
the other hand, ypiuoza’s definition, on account of its 
excessive naivete, deserves to be quoted for the sake of 
amusement; "Amor est iihllatio, concomitanie idea causes 
ecciernce [Eth. iv., prop. 44, dem.) Accordingly I have no 
predecessors either to make use of or to refute. The sub- 
ject has pressed itself upon me objectively, and has entered 
of its own accord into the connection of my consideration of 
the world. Moreover, least of all can I hope for approba- 
tion fiom those who are themselves under the power of 
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this passion, and who accordingly seek to express the 
excess of their feelings in the suhlimest and most ethereal 
images. To them my view will appear too physical, too 
material, however metaphysical and even transcendent it 
may he at bottom. Meanwhile let them reliect that if the 
object which to-day inspires them to write madrigals and 
sonnets had been born eighteen years earlier it would 
scarcely have won a glance from them. 

For all love, however ethereally it may bear itself, is 
rooted in the Isexual^ ir^nbej alone, nay, it absolutely is 
only a more definitely determined, specialised, and indeed 
in the strictest sense individualised sexual impulse. If 
now, keeping this in view, one considers the important 
part which the sexual impulse in all its degrees and 
nuances plays not only 011 the stage and m novels, hut 
also in the real world, where, next to the love of life, it 
shows itself the strongest and most powerful of motives, 
constantly lays claim to half the powers and thoughts of 
the younger portion of mankind, is the ultimate goal of 
almost all human effort, exerts an adverse influence on 
the most important events, interrupts the most serious 
occupations every hour, sometimes embarrasses for a 
while even the greatest minds, does not hesitate to intrude 
with its trash interfering with the negotiations of states- 
men and the investigations of men of learning, knows 
how to slip its love letters and locks of hair even into 
ministerial portfolios and philosophical manuscripts, and 
no less devises daily the most entangled and the worst 
actions, destroys the most valuable relationships, breaks 
the firmest bonds, demands the sacrifice sometimes of life 
or health, sometimes of wealth, rank, and happine.ss, nay, 
robs those who are otherwise honest of all conscience, 
makes those who have hitherto been faithful, traitors; 
accordingly, on the whole, appears as a malevolent demon 
that strives to pervert, confuse, and overthrow everything ; 
' — then one will be forced to cry. Wherefore all this noise ? 
Wherefore the straining and storming, the anxiety and 
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want, ? It is merely a question of every Haas finding 
his Grethc.^ Why should such a trifle play so important 
a ])art, and constantly introduce disturbance and confusion 
into the well-regulated life of man? But to the earnest 
investigator the spirit of truth gradually reveals the 
answer. It is no trifle that is in question here ; on the 
contrary, the iinportaucc of the matter is quite propor- 
tionate to the seriousness and ardour of the effort. The 
ultimate end of all love affairs, whether they are played 
in sock or cotliurnus, is really more important than all 
other ends of human life, and is therefore quite worthy 
of the profound seriousness with -which every one pursues 
it. That which is decided hy it is nothing less than the 
con^oudliuib of the next (/eiieration. The dramatis personce 
who aliuU appear when we are withdrawn me here deter- 
ininecl, hoth as regards their existence and their nature, by 
these frivolous love afiairs. As the being, the ecdstentia, 
of these future persons is absolutely conditioned by oni 
sexual impulse generally, so their nature, essentia, is deter- 
mined by the individual selection in its satisfaction, i.e., 
by sexual love, and is in every respect hrevocably fixed 
by this. This is the key of the problem : we shall arrive 
at a more accurate knowledge of it in its application if we 
go through the degrees of love, from the passing inclina- 
tion to the vehement passion, when we shall also recognise 
that the difference of these grades arises from the degree 
of the iudividualisatioii of the choice. 

The collective love affairs of the present generation 
taken together are accordingly, of the whole human race, 
the serious 7neiUtaiio anivpositwiiis g&ti&rationis futures, e 
qua itei'uiii pendent innimme (jenefutiojies. This high 
importance of the matter, in which it is not a questiou of 
individual weal or woe, as in all other matters, hut of the 
existence aud special uature of the human race in future 
times, and therefore the will of the individual appears 

* 1 have not vontured to express niyaelf distinetly here : the conrteoua 
leader niuat thetKtoru tiaiiblate tha phrase into Aristophiinio language. 
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at a higher power as the will of the specie^ ; — this it is 
on which the pathetic and sublime elements in affairs 
of love depend, which for thousands of years ]DoeLs have 
never wearied of representing in innumerable examples; 
because no theme can equal iir interest this OTie, which 
stands to all otliers which only concern the welfare of 
individuals as the solid body to the surface, because it 
concerns the weal and woo of the .species. Just on this 
account, then, is it so difficult to iinpait interest to a 
drama without tlie element of love, and, on the other 
hand, th is theme is never worn out even by daily use. 

That which preseuts itself 111 the individual conscious- 
ness as sexual impulse in general, without being directed 
towards a definite individual of the other sex, is in itself, 
and apart from the plieuomenon, simply tire will to live 
But what appears in consciousness as a sexual impulse 
directed to a definite individual is in itself the will to 
live as a definitely determined individual. Now in this 
case the sexual impulse, although in itself a subjective 
need, knows how to assume very skilfully the' mask of an 
objective admiration, and thus to deceive our conscious- 
ness ; for nature requires this stratagem to attain its ends. 
But yet that in every case of falling in love, liowevor 
objective and sublime this admiration may appear, what 
alone is looked to is the production of an individual of a 
definite nature is primarily confirmed by the fact that 
the essential matter is not the reciprocation of love, but 
posse-ssion, i.e., the physical enjoyment. Tire certainty of 
the former can therefore by no means console u.s for the 
want of the latter; on the contrary, in such a situation 
many a man has shot himsidf. On the other hand, 
persons who are deeply in love, and can obtain no return 
of it, are contented with possession, i.e., with the physical 
enjoyment. This is proved by all forced marriages, and 
also by the frequent purchase of the favour of a woman, 
in spite of her dislike, by large presents or other sacrifices, 
nay, even by cases of rape. That this particular child 
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sliall be begotten is, ulthough unkuown to tlie parties con- 
eouied, tUe tiue eud of the whole love story; the man- 
ti&r m wliicli it is attained is a seeoudaiy consideration. 
Now, however loudly persons of lofty and sentimental 
soul, and especially those who are in love, may cry out 
lime about the gross realism of rny view, they are yet in 
enor. For is not the definite detorminatiou of the in- 
dividualities of the next geueiation a niiiclr liigher and 
mure worthy end than those exuberant feelings and super- 
sensible soap bubbles of their.s? Nay, among earthly 
iutus, can there be one which is greater or more important ? 
It alone eorre.spouds to the profoundness with which 
passionate love is felt, to the seriousness with which it 
appears, and the importance which it attributes even to 
the trifling details of its sphere and occasion. Only so 
far as this end is assumed as the true one do the diffi- 
culties encountered, the infinite exertions and annoyances 
made and endured for the attainment of the loved object, 
appear proportionate to tbe matter. For it is the future 
generation, in its whole individual detenninateness, that 
presses into existence by means of those efforts and toils. 
Nay, it is itself already active in that careful, definite, 
and arbitrary choice for the satisfaction of the sexual 
impulse which we call love. The growing inclination of 
two lovers is really already the will to live of the new 
individual which they cun and de.sire to produce; nay, 
even in the meeting of their longing glances its new life 
breaks out, and announces itself as a future individuality 
harmoniously and well composed. They feel the longing 
for an actual union and fusing together into a single 
being, in order to live on only as this ; and this longing 
receives its fulfilment in the child which is produced by 
them, as that in which the qualities transmitted by them 
both, fused and united in one being, live on, Conversely, 
the niutnal, decided and persistent aversion between a 
man and a maid is a sign that what they could produce 
Would only be a badly organised, in itself inharmonioua 
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and unhappy being. Hence there lies a deeper meaning 
in the fact that Calderon, though he calls the atrocious 
Semiramis the daughter of the air, yet introduces her 
as the daughter of rape followed by the murder of the 
husband. 

But, finally, what draws two individuals of different 
sex exclusively to each otlier with .such power is the will 
to live, which exhibits itself in the whole species, and 
which here anticipates in the individual which these two 
can produce an objectification of its nature answering to 
its aims. Tins individual will have the will, or character, 
from the father, the intellect from the mother, and the 
corporisatioii from both ; yet, for the most part, the figure 
will take more after the father, the size after the mother, 
— according to the law which comes out in the breeding of 
hybrids among the brutes, and principally depends upon 
the fact that the size of the foetus must conform to the 
size of the uterus. Just as inexplicable as the quite special 
individuality of any man, which is exclusively peculiar 
to him, is also the quite special and individual passion 
of two lovers ; indeed at bottom the two are one and the 
same: the former is explicite what tlie latter was imph- 
cite. The moment at which the parents begin to love each 
other — to fancy each other, as the very happy English 
expression has it — is really to be legarded as the first ap- 
pearance of a new individual and the true 2'>unctim, .saKems 
of its life, aud, as has been said, in the meeting and fixing 
of their longing glances tlicre appears the first germ of 
the new being, which certainly, like nil germs, is geufr 
rally cruslied out. This new individual is to a certain 
extent a new (Platonic) Idea ; and now, as all Ideas strive 
with the greatest vehemence to enter the phenomenal 
world, eagerly seizing for this end upon the matter which 
the law of cauoality divides among them all, so also 
does this particular Idea of a human individuality strive 
with the greatest eagerness and vehemence towards its 
realisation in the phenomenon. This eagerness and vehe- 
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luence is juot tliu passion of Uie two future parents for 
eacli otlier. It has luinnnerable degrees, the- two extremes 
of winch may at any rate be described as AffipoSirt] ttcwSt;- 
/i 09 and ovpamai in its nature, howevoi , it is every whore 
the same. Oti tlie otlu'r hand, it will be iu degree .so much 
the iiion* powerhil the momindnndiudisRd it is ; that is, the 
more the loved individual is exclusively suited, by virtue 
of all Ills or her parts and qualities, to satisfy the desire 
of t In lover and the need established by his or her own indi- 
viduality. What is really in question here will become 
clear iii the furtlier coni.se of our exposition. Primarily 
ind essentially the inclination of love is directed to healtli, 
strengtli, and heauty, consequently also to youth ; because 
the will fir.st of all 5-eek.s to exhibit the specific ohaiacter 
of the human species as the basis of all individuality ; 
ordinary amorousness (AifypoSir-rj TravBr/p-o?) does not go 
much further. To the.se, then, more special claims link 
themselves on, which we sliall investigate in detail further 
on, and with which, when they see satisfaction before 
them, the pa.ssion increases. But the highest degrees 
of this passion spring from that suitableness of two indi- 
vidualities to each other on account of which the will, 
i.e, the character, of the father and the intellect of 
the mother, in their connection, make up precisely that 
individual towards which the will to live in general which 
exhibits itself in the whole species feels a longing pro- 
portionate to this its magnitude, and which therefore 
exceeds the measure of a mortal heart, and the motives of 
which, in the same way, lie beyond the sphere of the 
individual intellect. This is thus the soul of a true and 
great passion. ITow the more perfect is the mutual 
adaptation of two individuals to each other in each of the 
many r-i-spects which have further to be considered, the 
stronger will be their mutual passion. Since there do 
not exist two individuals exactly alike, there must be for 
each particular man a particular woman — always with 
reference to what is to be produced — who corresponds 
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most perfectly. A really passionate love is as rare as tlie 
acoideut of these two meeting. Since, however, the pos- 
sibility of such a love is present in every one, the repre- 
sentations of it in tlie works of the poets are comprehen- 
sible to us. Just because the passion of love really turns 
about that which is to be producer!, and its qualities, and 
because its kernel lies here, a friendship without any 
admixture of sexual love can exist between two young 
and good-looking persons of different sex, on account of 
the agreement of their disposition, character, and mental 
tendencies ; nay, as regards sexual love there may even be 
a cert.uin avei'sion between them. The reason of this is to 
be snnglit in the fact tliat a child produced by tliem would 
have physical or mental qualities which were inhar- 
monious; ill short, its e.xistence and nature would not 
answer the ends of the will to live as it exhibits itself in 
the species. On the other hand, in the case of difference of 
clispo.sition, character, and mental tendency, and the dis- 
like, nay, enmity, proceeding from this, sexual love may 
yet arise and exist ; when it then blinds us to all that ; 
and if it here leads to marriage it will be a very unhappy 
one. 

Let ns now set about the more thorough investigation 
of the matter. Egoism is so deeply rooted a quality of 
all individuals in general, that in order to rouse the 
activity of an individual being egoistical ends are the 
only ones upon wliich we can count with certainty, Cer- 
tainly the species has an earlier, closer, and greater claim 
upon the individual than the perishable individuality 
itself. Yet "when the individual has to act, and even 
make sacrifices for the continuance and quality of the 
species, the importance of the matter cannot be made so 
comprehensible to Iris inteUect, which is calculated merely 
with regard to individual ends, as to have its propor- 
tionate effect. Therefore in such a case nature can only 
attain its ends by implanting a certain illusion in the 
individual, on account of which that whicli is only a 
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good for the species appears to him as a good for himself, 
so that when he serves the species he imagines he is 
serving himself ; in which process a mere chimera, which 
vanishes immediately afterwards, floats before him, and 
takes the place of a real thing as a motive. This illusion 
is instinct. In the great majority of cases this is to be 
n'garded as the sense of the species, which piesents what 
is of benefit to if, to the wdl. Since, however, the will 
has here become individual, it must be so deluded that 
it apprehends tlii'ough the tense of the individual what 
the sense of tlie species presents to it, thus imagines 
it is following individual ends while in truth it is pur- 
suing ends which are merely general (taking this word 
in its strictest sense). The external phenomenon of 
instinct we can best observe in the brute.s where its 
r 61 e is most important ; but it is in ourselves alone that 
we arrive at a knowledge of its internal process, as of 
everything internal. Now it is certainly supposed that 
man has almost no instinct ; at any rate only this, that 
the new-bovu babe seeks for and seizes the breast of its 
mother. But, in fact, we have a very definite, distinct, 
and complicated instinct, that of the selection of another 
individual for the satisfacliou of the sexual impulse, a 
selection which is so fine, so serious, and so arbitrary. 
With this satisfaction in itself, i.e., so far as it is a sensued 
pleasure resting upon a pressing want of the individual, 
the beauty or ugliness of the other individual has nothing 
to do. Thus the regard for this which is yet pursued 
with such ardour, together with the careful selection 
which spinigs from it, is evidently connected, not with the 
chooser himself— although he imagines it is so-— but with 
the true end, that which i,s to he produced, which is to re- 
ceive the type of the species .as purely and correctly as 
possible. Through a thousand physical accidents and moral 
aberrations there arise a great variety of deteriorations of the 
human form ; yet its true type, in all its parts, is always 
again established : and this takes place under the guidance 
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of the sense of beauty, wliieli always directs the sexual 
impulse, and without which this sinks to the level of a 
disgusting necessity. Accordingly, in the first place, every 
I one will decidedly prefer and eagerly desire the most beau- 
iiful individuals, i.e., those in whom the character of the 
'I species is most purely impressed; but, secondly, each one 
’• will specially regard a.s beautiful in another individual 
those perfections which he himself lacks, nay, even those 
imperfections which are the opposite of his own. Hence, 
for example, little men love big women, fair persons like 
dark, &c. &c. The delusive ecstasy which seizes a man 
at the sight of a woman whose beauty is suited to him, and 
pictures to him a uuioii with her a.s the highe.st good, is 
just the sense of f he species, v/hich, recognising the distinctlj 
expressed .stamp of the same, desires to perpetuate it with 
this individual. Upon this decided inclination to beauty 
depends the maintenance of the type of the species : 
hence it acts with such great power. We shall examine 
specially further on the considerations whicli it follows. 
Thus what guides man here is really an instinct which 
is directed to doing the best for the species, while the man 
himself imagines that he only seeks the heightening of his 
own pleasure. In fact, we have in this an instructive 
lesson concerning the inner nature of all instinct, which, 
as here, almost always sets the individual in motion for 
the good of the species. For clearly the pains with which 
an insect seeks out a particular flower, or fruit, or dung, or 
flesh, or, as in the case of the iohneumonidEe, the larva of 
another insect, in order to deposit its eggs there only, and 
to attain this end shrinks neither from trouble nor danger, 
is thoroughly analogous to the pains with which for his 
sexual satisfaction a man carefully chooses a woman with 
definite qualities which appeal to him individually, and 
strives so eagerly after her that in order to attain this end 
he often sacrifices his own happiness in life, contrary to all 
reason, by a foolish marriage, by love affairs which cost 
him wealth, honour, and life, even by crimes such as 
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adultery or rape, all merely in order to serve the species in 
the most efficient way, although at the cost of the individual, 
in accordance with tlie will of nature which is everywhere 
sovereigi). Instinct, in fact, is always an act which seems 
to he m accordance with the conception of an end, and yet 
is entirely without such a conception. Hatnre implants 
it wherever the acting individual is incapable of under- 
standing the end, or would be unwilling to pursue it. 
Therefore, as a rule, it is given only to the brutes, and 
indeed especially to the lowest of them which have least 
undei.standing ; but almost only m the case we are here 
considering it i.s also given to man, w'ho certainly 
could understand the end, but would not pursue it with 
the necessary ardour, that is, even at the expense of his 
individual welfare. Thus here, as in the case of all 
instinct, the truth assumes the form of an illusion, in 
order to act upon the will. It is a voluptuous illusion 
which leads the man to believe he will find a greater 
pleasure in the arms of a woman whose beauty appeals to 
him than in those of any other; or which indeed, exclu- 
sively directed to a single individual, firmly convinces 
him that the po.S3ession of her will ensure him excessive 
happiness. Therefore he imagines he is taking trouble 
and making sacrific('.s for his own pleasure, while he does 
so merely for the maintenance of the regular type of the 
specie.s, or else a quite special individuality, which can 
only come frotn these parents, is to attain to existence. 
The character of instinct is here so perfectly present, 
thus an action which seems to be in accordance with the 
conception of an end, and yet is entirely without such a 
conception, that he who is drawn by that illusion often 
ahhor.s the end which alone guides it, procreation, and 
would like to hinder it ; thus it is in the case of almost 
all illicit love affairs. In accordance with the character 
of the matter which has been explained, every lover will 
experience a marvellous disillusion after the pleasirre he 
has at last attained, and will wonder that what was so 
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longingly desired accomplishes nothing more than every 
other sexual satisfaction; so that he does not see himself 
much benefited by it. That wish was related to all his 
other wishes as the species is related to the individual, 
thus as the infinite to the finite. The satisfaction, on the 
other hand, is really only for the benefit of the species, 
and thus dees not come within the consciousness of the 
individual, who, inspired by the will of the species, here 
served an end with every kind of sacrifice, which was 
not liis own end at all. Hence, then, every lover, after 
the ultimate cousumiuation of the great work, finds him- 
self cheated ; for the illusion has vanished by means of 
which the individual was here the dupe of tire species. 
Accordingly Plato very happily says: “pSc/r?? airavriov 
aXa^auearaTov ” {uolupias omnium maxime vanilocjuu), 
JPhilcb. 319. 

But all this reflects light on the instincts and ineclia- 
nical tendencies of the brutes. Tiiey also are, without 
doubt, involved in a kind of illusion, which deceives them 
with the prospect of their own pleasure, while they work 
so laboriously and with so much self-denial for the species, 
the bird builds its nest, the insect seeks the only suitable 
place for its eggs, or even hunts for prey which, unsuited 
for its own enjoyment, must be laid beside the eggs as 
food for the future larvae, tlie bees, the wasps, the ants 
apply themselves to their skilful dwellings and highly 
complicated economy. They are all guided with certainty 
by an illusion, which conceals the service of the species 
under the mask of an egotistical end. This is probably 
the only way to comprehend the inner or subjective 
process that lies at the foundation of the manifestations 
of instinct. Outwardly, however, or objectively, we find 
in those creatures which are to a large extent governed 
by instinct, especially in insects, a preponderance of the 
ganglion system, i.e., the mAjedive nervous system, over 
the objective or cerebral system; from which we must 
conclude that they are moved, not so much by objective. 
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proper apprehension as by subjective ideas exciting 
desire, which arise from the influence of the ganglion 
system upon the brain, and accordingly by a kind of 
illusion ; and this will be the ‘pliysiologiccd process in the 
case of all instinct. Por the sake of illustration I will men- 
tion as another example of instinct in the human species, 
although a weak one, the capiicious appetite of women 
who aic pregnant. It seems to arise horn the fact that the 
nourishment of the embryo sometimes requires a special 
or definite modification of the blood which flows to it, 
upon which the food which produces such a modification 
at once presents itself to the pregnant woman as an 
object of ardent longing, thus here also an illusion arises. 
Accordingly woman has one instinct more than man ; and 
the ganglion system is also much more developed in the 
woman. That man has fewer instincts than the brutes 
and that even these few can be easily led astray, may be 
explained from the great preponderance of the brain in 
bis case. The sense of beauty which instinctively guides 
tlie selection for the satisfaction of sexual passion is led 
astray when it degenerates into the tendency to(pederasty ; 
analogous to the fact that the blue-bottle {Miisca''oomitona), 
instead of depositing its eggs, according to instinct, in 
putrefying flesh, lays them in the blossom of the Arum 
dmcu.TUiul’m, deceived by the cadaverous smell of this 
plant. 

Now that an instinct entirely directed to that which is 
to be produced lies at the foundation of all sexual love 
will receive complete confirmation from the fuller analysis 
of it, which we cannot therefore avoid. First of all we 
have to remark here tliat byjiature man_is inclined to, 
inconstancy in love, woman to constancy. The Jove of 
the man sinks perceptibly from the moment it has obtained 
satisfaction ; almost every other woman charms him more 
than the one he already posses.scsjiQ^ I'oiig^for vafie^ 
The love of the woman, on the other handrincreaTseTjust 
from that moment. This is a consequence of the aim of 
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nature which is directed to the maintenance, and therefore 
to the greatest possible increase, of the species. The man 
can easily beget over a hundred children a year; the 
woman, on the contrary, with however many men, can 
yet only bring one child a year into the world (leaving 
twin births out of account). Therefore the man alway^ 
looks about after other women; the woman, again, sticks! 
firmly to the one man ; for nature moves her, instinctively 
and without reflection, to retain the nourisher and pro- 
tector of the future offspring. Accordingly faithfulness 
in marriage is with the man artificial, with the woman 
it is natural, and thus adultery on the part of the woman 
is much less pardonable than on the part of the man, 
both objectively on account of the consequences and also 
subjectively on account of its unnaturalness. 

But in order to be thorough and gain full conviction 
that the pleasure in the other sex, however objective it 
may seem to us, is yet merely disguised instinct, i.e., sense 
of the spehies, which strives to maintain its type, we must 
investigate more fully the considerations which guide us 
in this pleasure, and enter into the details of this, rarely as 
these details which will have to be mentioned here may 
have figured in a philosophical work before. These con- 
siderations divide themselves into those which directly 
concern the type of the species, i.e., beauj^ those which 
are concerned with physical qualities, and lastly, those 
wliioh are merely relative, which arise from the requisite 
correction or neutralisation of the one-sided qualities and 
abnormities of the two individuals by each other. We 
shall go through them one by one. 

The first consideration which guides our choice and 
inclination is age, In general we accept the age from the 
years when menstruation begins to those when it ceases, 
yet we give the decided preference to the period from the 
eighteenth to the twenty-eighth year. Outside of those 
years, on the other hand, no woman can attract us : an 
old woman, ic., one who no longer menstruates, excites our 
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aversion. Youth without beauty has still always attrac- 
tion ; beauty without youth has none. Clearly the un- 
conscious end which guides us here is the pos.sibility of 
repioduction in general ; therefore every individual loses 
attraction for the opposite sex iii proportion as he or she 
i.s lemoved from the fittest period for begetting or con- 
ceiving. The second consideration is that of healtli. 
Acute diseases only temporarily disturb us, chronic dis- 
eases or cachexia repel ns, because they are transmitted 
to the child. The third cousideiation is the skeleton, 
because it is the basis of the type of the species, filext 
to age and disease nothing repels us so much as a deformed 
figure ; even the most beautiful face cannot atone for it ; 
on the contrary, even the ugliest face when accompanied 
by a straight figure is unquestionably preferred. Further, 
we feel every disproportion of the skeleton most strongly : 
for example, a stunted, dumpy, short-boned figure, and 
many such ; also a halting gait, where it is not the result 
of an extraneous accident. On the other band, a strik- 
ingly beautiful figure can make up for all defects : it 
enchants us. Ilere also comes in the great value which 
all attach to the smallness of the feat : it depends upon 
the fact that they are an e.ssential characteristic of the 
species, for no animal has the tarsus and the metatarsus 
taken together so small as man, which accords with his 
upright walk; he is a plantigrade. cAccordingly Jesus 
Sirach also says (xxvi. 33, accordino^^|^^ls5fyi|ed trans- 
lation by Kraus) : “ A woman with a st^'^^it figure and 
beautiful feet is like columns of gold in sockets of silver.’* 
The teeth also are important; because they are essentia] 
for nourishment and quite specially hereditary. V The 
fourth consideration is a certain fulness of flesh ; thus s 
predominance of the vegetative function, of plasticity 
because this promises abundant nourishment for the 
foetus ; hence great leanness repels us in a strildng degree, 
A lull female bosom exeiTs an _exceptipnal.„chaj_nj upor 
[the male .sex; because, standing in direct connection wit! 
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the female functions of propagation, it promises abundant 
nourishment to the new-boin child. On the other hand, 
excessively fat women excite our disgust; the cause is 
that this indicates atrophy of the uterus, tlms barrenness ; 
which is not known by the head, but by instinct. The 
last consideration of all is the beauty of the face,. Here 
also before everything else the bones are considered ; 
therefore we look principally for a beautiful nose, and a 
short turned-up nose spoils everything. A slight inclina- 
tion of the nose downwards or upwards has decided the 
happiness in life of iunumerahle maidens, and rightly so, 
for it concerns the type of the species. A small mouth, 
by means of small maxillae, is very essential as spcoifioally 
characteristic of the human countenance, as distinguished 
from the muzzle of the brutes. ■ A receding or, as it were, 
ont-away chin is especially disagreeable, because mentum 
prominulum is an exclusive characteristic of our species. 
Finally comes the rega,rd for beautiful eyes and forehead ; 
it is connected with the psychical qualities, especially the 
intellectual which are inherited from the mother. 

The unconscious considerations which, on the other 
hand, the inclination of women follows naturally cannot 
be so exactly assigned. In general the following may be 
asserted : They give the preference to tlm age from thirty 
to thirty-five years, especially over that of youths who yet 
really present the height of human beauty. The reason is 
that they are not guided by taste but by instiiiot, which 
recognises in the age named the acme of reproductive 
power. In general tliey look less to beauty, especially of 
the face. It is as if they took it upon tliemselves alone to 
impart this to the child. They are principally won by 
the strength of the man, and the courage which is con- 
necteU’with'" this ; for these promise" 'the production of 
stronger children, and also a brave protector for them. 
Every physical defect of the man. every divergence from 
the type, may with regard to the child be removed by the 
woman in reproduction, through the fact that she herself 
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is blameless in these respects, or even exceeds in the oppo- 
site direction. Only those qualities ol' the man have to be 
excepU'd which are peculiar to his sex, and which there- 
tore the mother cannot give to the child : such are the 
manly structure of the skeleton, broad shoulders, slender 
hips, straight bones, muscular power, courage, beard, &c. 
Hence it arises that women often love ugly men, but 
never an unmanly man, because they cannot neutralise 
his defects. 

The second class of the considerations which lie at the 
foundation of sexual love are those which regard psychical 
qualities. Here we shall find that the woman is through- 
out attracted hy the qualties of the heart or character in 
the man, as those which are inherited from tlie father. 
The woman is won especially by firmness of will, decision, 
and courage, and perhaps also by honesty and good- 
heartedness. On the other hand, intellectual gifts exercise 
no direct and instinctive power over her, just because they 
are not inherited from the father. "Want of understanding 
does a man no harm with women ; indeed extraordinary 
mental endowment, or even genius, might sooner iniluence 
them unfavourably as an abnormity. Hence one often 
sees an ugly, stupid, and coarse fellow get the better of a 
cultured, able, and amiable man with women. Also 
marriages from love are sometimes consummated between 
natures which are mentally very different: for example, 
the man is rough, powerful, and stupid ; the woman ten- 
derly sensitive, delicately thoughtful, cultured, sesthetic, 
&c. ; or the man is a genius and learned, the woman a 
goose ; 

“ Sio visum Veneri/ cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos suhjuga a^nea 
Smo mitten cumjoco,” 

The reason is, that here quite other considerations than 
the iulellectual predominate, — those of instinct. In mar- 
riage what is looked to is not intellectual entertainment, 
hut the poduction of children. ; it is a bond of the heart, 
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not of the licad. It is a vain and absurd pretence when 
women asaort that they have fallen in love with the tiiind 
of a man, or else it ib the ovei-strainin',' of a degeneiatc 
nature. Men, on the other hand, aro not determined in 
their instinctive love by tho ij^ualiiios of character of 
the woman ; hence so many Socrateses have found their 
Xantippes ; for example, Shakspeare, Albrecht Dlirer, 
Byron, &c. Tho intellectual qualities, however, certainly 
influence here, because they are inherited from the mother. 
Yet their influence is easily outweighed hy that of physical 
beauty, which acts directly, as concerning a more essential 
point. However, it happens, either from the feeling or 
the experience of that influence, that mothers have their 
daughters tauglit the fine arts, languages, and so forth in 
order to make them attractive to men, -whereby they wish 
to assist the intellect hy artificial means, just as, in case 
of need, they assist the hips and the bosom. Observe that 
here we are speaking throughout only of that entirely 
immediate instinctive attraction from which alone love 
properly so called grows. That a woman of culture and 
understanding prizes understanding and intellect in a 
man, that a man from rational reflection should test and 
have regard to the character of his bride, lias nothing to 
do with the matter with which we are dealing here. Such 
things lie at the bottom of a rational choice in marriage, 
but not of the passionate love, which is our theme. 

Hitherto I have only taken account of the absolute 
considerations, i.e,, those which hold good for every one : 
I come now to the relative considerations, which are in- 
dividual, because in their case what is looked to is the 
rectification of the type of the species, which is already 
defectively presented, the correction of the divergences 
from it which the chooser’s own person already bears 
in itself, and thus the return to the pure presentation 
of the type. Here, then, each one loves what he lacks. 
Starting from the individual constitution, and directed to 
the individual constitution, the choice wliioh rests upon 
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such relative considerations is much more definite, decided, 
and exclusive than that which proceeds merely from the 
absolute considerations ; therefore the source of really 
passionate love will he, as a rule, in these relative con- 
siderations, and only that of the ordinary and slighter 
, inclination in the absolute considerations. Accordingly 
it is not generally precisely correct and perfect beauties 
that kindle great passions. Por such a truly passionate 
inclination to arise something is required which can 
only he expressed by a chemical metaphor : two persons 
must neutralise each other, like acid and alkali, to a 
neutral salt. The essential conditions demanded for this 
are the following. Pirst: all sex is one-sided. This 
one-sideduess is more distinctly expressed in one indivi- 
dual than in another; therefore in every individual it 
can be better supplemented and neutralised by one 
than by another individual of the opposite sex, for each 
one requires a one-sidedness which is the opposite of 
his own to complete the type of humanity in the new 
individual that is to be produced, the constitution of 
which is always the goal towards which all tends. Phy- 
siologists know that manhood and womanhood admit of 
innumerable degrees, through which the former sinks to 
the repulsive gynander and hypospadseus, and the latter 
rises to the graceful androgyne ; from both sides complete 
heimaphrodism can be reached, at which point stand 
those individuals who, holding the exact mean between 
the two sexes, can be attributed to neither, and conse- 
quently are unfit to propagate the species. Accordingly, 
the neutralisation of two individualities by each otlier, of 
which we are speaking, demands that the definite degree 
of his manhood shall exactly correspond to the definite 
degree of her womanhood; so that the one-sidedneas of 
each exactly annuls that of the other. Accordingly, the 
most manly man will seek the most womanly woman, and 
vke rersd, and in the same way every individual will seek 
another corresponding to him or her in degree of sex 
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Now how far the required relation exists between two 
individuals is instinctively felt by them, and, together 
with the other relative considerations, lies at the founda- 
tion of the higher degrees of love. While, therefore, the 
lovers speak pathetically of the harmony of their souls, 
the heart of the matter is for the most part the agree- 
ment or suitableness pointed out here with reference to the 
being which is to be produced and its perfection, and which 
is also clearly of much more importance than the harmony 
of their souls, which often, not long after the marriage, 
resolves itself into a howling discord. N’ow, here come 
in the further relative considerations, wliich depend upon 
the fact that every one endeavours to neutralise by means 
of the other his weaknesses, defects, and deviations from 
the type, so that they will not perpetuate themselves, 
or even develop into complete abnormities in the child 
which is to be produced. The weaker a man is as re- 
gards muscular power the more will he seek for strong 
women ; and the woman on her side will do the same. , 
But since now a less degree of muscular power is natural 
and regular in the woman, women as a rule will give 
the preference to strong men. Further, the size is an 
important consideration. Little men have a decided in- 
clination for big women, and vice versd ; and indeed in a 
little man the preference for big women will be so much 
the more passionate if he himself was begotten by a big 
father, and only remains little through the influence of 
his mother ; because he has inherited from his father the 
vascular system and its energy, which was able to supply 
a large body with blood. If, on the other hand, his father 
and grandfather were both little, that inclination will 
make itself less felt. At the foundation of the aversion 
of a big woman to big men lies the intention of nature to 
avoid too big a race, if with the strength which this 
woman could impart to them they would he too weak to 
live long. If, however, such a woman selects a big hus- 
band, perhaps for the sake of being more presentable in 
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society, then, as a rule, her offspring will have to atone 
for her folly, further, the consideration as to the com- 
jilexion i,s very decided. Blondes prefer dark persons, or 
brunettes; but the latter seldom prefer the former. The 
reason is, that fair hair and blue eyes are in themselves 
a variation from the type, almost an abnormity, analogous 
to white mice, or at least to grey horses. In no part of 
the world, not even in the vicinity of the pole, are they 
iiidigeiioiis, exceiit in Europe, and are clearly of Scandi- 
navian origin. I may hero express my opinion in passing 
that the white colour of the skin is not natural to man, 
but that h}'’ nature he has a black or brown skin, like our 
forefathers the Hindus; that consequently a white man 
has never originally sprang from the womb of nature, and 
that thus tliere is no such thing as a white race, much 
as this is talked of, but every white man is a faded or 
bleached one. Forced into the strange world, where he 
only exists lilte an exotic plant, and like this requires in 
winter the hothouse, in the course of thousands of years 
man became wMte. The gipsies, an Indian race which 
immigrated only about four centuries ago, show the tran- 
sition from the complexion of the Hindu to our own.^ 
Therefore in sexual love nature strives to return to dark 
hair and brown eyes as the primitive type ; but the white 
colour of the skin has become a second nature, though 
not so that the brown of the Hindu repels us. Finally, 
each one also seeks in the particular parts of the body 
the CQirective of his own defects and aberrations, and 
does so the more decidedly the more important the part 
is. Therefore snub-nosed individuals have an inexpres- 
sible liking for hoolc-nose-s, parrot-faces; and it is the 
same with regard to all other parts. Men with excessively 
s-lim, long bodies iind limbs can find beauty in a body 
which i.s even beyond ine.nsuro .stumpy and .short. The 
considerations with regard to temperament act in an 

' The fiillpr rlihousiioii r)f this sub- toI ii. § (}3 of the first edition (hoconj 
ject T.ill be firaud in the "Parerga,” edition, pp. 167-170). 
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analogOTis maimer. Each will prefer the temperament 
opposed to his own j yet only in proportion as his one is 
decided. Whoever is himself in some respect very per- 
fect does not indeed seek and love imperfection in this 
respect, hut is yet more easily reconciled to it th.m others ; 
becanse he himself insures the children against great 
imperfection of this pai't. Por example, whoever is him- 
self very white will not object to a yellow complexion ; 
but whoever has the latter will find dazzling whiteness 
divinely beautiful. The rare case in which a man falls 
in love with a decidedly ugly woman occurs when, besides 
the exact harmony of the degree of sex explained above, 
the whole of her abnormities are precisely the opposite, 
and thus the corrective, of his. The love is then wont to 
reach a high degree. 

The profound seriousness with which we consider and 
ponder each bodily part of the woman, and she on her 
part does the same, the critical scrupulosity with which 
we inspect a woman who begins to please us, the capri- 
ciousness of our choice, the keen attention with which the 
bridegroom observes his betrothed, his carefulness not to 
he deceived in any part, and the great value which he 
attaches to every excess or defect in the essential parts, 
all this is quite in keeping with the importance of the end. 
For the new being to he produced will have to bear 
through its whole life a similar part. For example, if 
the woman is only a little crooked, this may easily impart 
to her son a hump, and so in all the rest. Consciousness 
of all this certainly does not exist. On the contrary, 
every one imagines that he makes that careful selection 
in the interest of his own pleasure (which at bottom can- 
not be interested in. it at all) ; but he makes it precisely 
as, uuder the presupposition of his own corporisation, is 
most in keeping with the interest of the species, to main- 
tain the type of wliich as pure as possible is the secret 
task. The individual acts here, without knowing it, by 
order of something higher than itself, the species ; hence 
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the importance •which it attaches to things which may 
and mtleed must he, indifferent to itself as such. There 
is something quite peculiar in the profound unconscious 
seriousness with which two young persons of opposite 
sex who see each other for the first time regard each 
other, in the searching and penetrating glance they cast 
at one another, in tlie careful review which all the fea- 
tures iuid parts of tlieir respective persons have to endure. 
Tills investigating and examining is the meditation of the 
ijenius of the species on the individual which is possible 
through these two and the combination of its qualities. 
According to the result of this meditation is the degree 
of their pleasure in each other and their yearning for 
each other. This yearning, even after it has attained a 
considerable degree, may he suddenly extinguished again 
by the discovery of something that had previously re- 
mained unobserved. In this way, then, the genius of the 
species meditates concerning the coming race in aU who 
are capable of reproduction. The nature of this race is 
the great work with which Cupid is occupied, unceasingly 
active, speculating, and pondering. In comparison with 
the importance of his great affair, which concerns the 
species and all coming races, the affairs of individuals in 
their whole ephemeral totality are very trifling ; therefore 
he is always ready to sacrifice these regardlessly. For he 
is related to them as an immortal to mortals, and his 
interests to theirs as infinite to finite. Thus, in the con- 
sciousness of managing affairs of a higher kind than all 
those which only concern individual weal or woe, he 
carries them ou sublimely, undisturbed in the midst of 
the tumult of war, or in the bustle of business life, or 
during the raging of a plague, and pursues them even into 
the seclusion of the cloister. 

We have seen in the above that the intensity of love 
increases with its individualisation, because we have 
shown that the physical qualities of two individuals can 
he such that, for the purpose of restoring as far as possible 
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the type of the species, the one is quite specially and 
perfectly the completion or supplement of the other, which 
therefore desires it exclusively. Already in this case a 
considerable passion arises, which at once gains a nobler 
and more sublime appearance from the fact that it is 
directed to an individual object, and to it alone ; thus, as it 
were, arises at the special order of the species. For the 
opposite reason, the mere sexual impulse is ignoble, be- 
cause without individualisation it is directed to all, and 
strives to maintain the species only as regards quantity, 
with little respect to quality. But the individualising, 
and with it the intensity of the love, can reach so high a 
degree that without its satisfaction all the good things in 
the world, and even life itself, lose their value. It is then 
a wish which attains a vehemence that no other wish ever 
reaches, and therefore makes one ready for any sacrifice, 
and in case its fulfilment remains unalterably denied, may 
lead to madness or suicide. At the foundation of such an 
excessive passion there must lie, besides the considerations 
we have shown above, still others which we have not thus 
before our eyes. We must therefore assume that here not 
only the eorporisation, hut the mil of the man and the 
intellect of the woman are specially suitable to each other, 
in consequence of which a perfectly definite individual can 
he produced by them alone, whose existence the genius of 
the species has here in view, for reasons which are inac- 
cessible to us, since they lie in the nature of the thing in 
itself. Or, to speak more exactly, the will to live desires 
here to objectify itself in a perfectly definite individual, 
which can only he produced by this father with this 
mother. This metaphysical desire of the will in itself 
has primarily no other sphere of action in the series of 
existences than the hearts of the future parents, which 
accordingly are seized with this ardent longing, and now 
imagine themselves to desire on their own account what 
really for the present has only a purely metaphysical end, 
i.B., an end which lies outside the series of actually existing 
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fcbiugs. Thus it is the ardent longing to enter existence 
of the future individual which has first become possible 
here, a longing wiiich proceeds from the primary source of 
all being, and exliibits itself iu the phenomenal world as 
tlie lofty passion of the future parents for each other, pay- 
ing little regard to all that is outside itself ; in fact, as an 
un]3aralleled illusion, on account of which such a lover 
wouhl give up all the good things of this world to enjoy 
the possession of this woman, who yet can really give him 
nothing more than any other. That yet it is just this 
possession that is kept in view here is seen from the fact 
that even this lofty passion, like all others, is extinguished 
in its enjoyment — to the great astonishment of those who 
are possessed by it. It also becomes extinct when, through 
the woman turning out barren (which, according to Hufe- 
Jand, may arise from nineteen accidental constitutional 
defects), the real metaphysical end is frustrated ; just as 
daily happens in millions of germs trampled under foot, 
in which yet tlie same metaphysical life principle strives 
for existence ; for which there is no other consolation 
than that an infinity of space, time, and matter, and con- 
sequently inexhaustible opportunity for return, stands open 
to the will to live. 

The view which is liere expounded must once have been 
present to the mind of Theophrastus Paracelsus, even if 
only in a fleeting form, though he has not handled this 
subject, and my ivhole system of thought was foreign to 
him ; for, in quite a different context and in his desultory 
manner, he wrote the following remarkable words: "Hi 
sunt, giios Letts copulavit, ut earn, quce fait Urim et Lavid ; 
qiiamms ex dimictro {sicemmsihihicmana mens persmdebat) 
mm jiislo et Icgitinio tnairimonio pugnaret hoc. . . . sed 
propter Salowontm, qtji aliunde nasci non potuit, tmi ex 
iMlmlia, (Vitjancto Lavitl semine, qnnmuis rneretrice, con- 
jmxit eos TJni-, ” (!)e vita hnga, i. 5). 

The longing of love, the ijacpov, which tlie poets of all 
ages are unceasingly occupied with exprossiug in innuraer- 
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able formS) and do not exhaust the subject, nay, cannot do 
it justice, this longing, which attaches the idea of endless 
happiness to the possession of a particular woman, and un- 
utterable pain to the thought that this possession cannot be 
attained, — this longing and this pain cannot obtain their 
material from the Wtants of an ephemeral individual ; but 
they are the sighs of the spirit of the species, which sees 
here, to he won or lost, a means for the attainment of its 
ends which cannot he replaced, and therefore groans deeply. 
The species alone has infinite life, and therefore is capable 
of infinite desires, infinite satisfaction, and infinite pain. 
Dut these tire here imprisoned in the narrow breast of a 
mortal. ISTo wonder, then, if such a breast seems like to 
burst, and can find no expression for the intimations of in- 
finite rapture or infinite misery wicli which it is filled. 
This, then, affords the materials for all erotic poetry of a 
sublime kind, whioli accordingly rises into transcendent 
metaphors, soaring above all that is earthly. This is the 
theme of Petrarch, the material for the St. Preuxs, 
Werthers, and Jacopo Ortis, who apart from it could not 
be understood nor explained. For that infinite esteem for 
the loved one cannot rest upon some spiritual excellences, 
or in general upon any objective, real qualities of hers ; for 
one thing, because she is often not sufficiently well known 
to the lover, as was the case with Petrarch. The spirit of 
the species alone can see at one glance what luorth she has 
for it. for its ends. And great passions also arise, as a 
rule, at the first glance : 

“ Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? ” 

— ShaKiSMark, “ As You Like it,'' iii. 5. 

In this regard a passage in the romance of “ Guzman de 
Alfarache,’’ by Mateo Aleman, which has been famous for 
2 50 years, is remarkable : “ No es necessario, 2Mra. gtie tmo 
nme, (jiie pose dislancia de tienvpo, que siija diseurso, ni liaija 
eleecion, si-no quo con uquella primera y sola vista, connurm 
juntamentc cierta correspondenda 6 consonancia, 6 lo quo ac 4 
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solemos vulffarmmte decir, una confrontaeion de sangre, a 
qu6 por particular infivaao suelen mover las eslrellas.” (For 
ODe to love it is not necessary that much time should 
pass, that he should set about reflecting and make a choice; 
but only that at that first and only glance a certain cor- 
respondence and consonance should be encountered on 
both sides, or that which in common life we are wont to 
call a sympathy of the Hood, and to which a special influ- 
ence of the stars generally impels), P. ii. lib. iii. c. 5 . 
Accoidingly the loss of the loved one, through a rival, or 
through death, is also for the passionate lover a pain that 
surpasses all others, just because it is of a transcendental 
kind, since it affects him not merely as an individual, but 
attacks him in his essentia aderna, in the life of the species 
into whose special will and service he was here called. 
Hence jealousy is such torment and so grim, and the sur- 
render of the loved one is the greatest of all sacrifices. A 
hero is ashamed of all lamentations except the lamenta- 
tion of love, because in this it is not he but the species 
that laments. In Calderon’s “ Zenobia the Great ” there 
is in the first act a scene between Zenobia and Decius in 
which the latter says : 

“ Oielos, luego tu me quieres ? 

Perdiera cun mil victorias, 

Volvzdrame,” &c. 

(Heaven ! then thou lovest me ? For this I would lose 
a thousand victories, would turn about, &c.) 

Here, honour, which hitherto outweighed every interest, 
is beaten out of the field as soon as sexual love, i.e., the 
interest of the species, comes into play, and sees before it 
a decided advantage; for this is infinitely superior to 
every interest of mere individuals, however important it 
may be. Therefore to this alone honour', duty, and fidelity 
yield after they liave withstood every other temptation, 
including the threat of death. In the same way we find 
in private life that conscientiousness is in no point so 
rare as in this : it is here sometimes set aside even by 
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persons who are otherwise honest and just, and .idultevy 
is recklessly committed when passionate love, i.e., the in- 
terest of the species, has mastered them. It even seems 
as if in this they believed themselves to be conscious of 
a higher right than the interests of individuals can ever 
confer ; just because they act in the interest of the species. 
In this reference Chamfort’s remark is worth noticing: 
“ Quand un homme et une femme ont I’un pour V autre une 
passion violente, il me senible toujours que quelque soient les 
obstacles qui les siparent, un mari, des parens, etc,, les deua 
amans soni I’un a i autre, de par la Nature, qvHls s’appar- 
tiennent de droit divin, malgri les lois et les conventions 
humaines.” Whoever is inclined to be incensed at this 
should be referred to the remarkable indulgence whicli 
the Saviour shows in the Gospel to the woman taken in 
adultery, in that He also assumes the same guilt in the 
case of all present. From this point of view the greater 
part of the “ Decameron ” appears as mere mocking and 
jeering of the genius of the species at the rights and 
interests of individuals which it tramples under foot. 
Differences of rank and all similar circumstances, when 
they oppose the union of passionate lovers, are set aside 
with the same ease and treated as nothing by the genius 
of the species, which, pursuing its cuds that concern in- 
numerable generations, blows off as spray such human laws 
and scruples. From the same deep-lying grounds, when 
the ends of passionate love are concerned, every danger 
is willingly encountered, and those who are otherwise 
timorous here become courageous. In plays and novels 
also we see, with ready sympathy, the young persons who 
are fighting the battle of tlieir love, i.e., the interest of the 
species, gain the victory over their elders, who are thinking 
only of the welfare of the individuals. For the efforts of 
the lovers appear to us as much more important, sublime, 
and therefore right, than anything that can be opposed 
to them, as the species is more important than the indivi- 
dual. Accordingly the fundamental theme of almost all 
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comedies is tlie appenrance of the genius of the species 
with It'S aims, whioli are opposed to the persou.il interest 
of the individuals presented, and therefore tin eaten to 
undermine their happiness. As a rule it attains its end. 
which, as in accordance with poetical jnstioo, satisfies the 
spectator, because iie feels that the aims of the species are 
niuch to be pioferred to tliose of the individual. There- 
fore at the conclusion he leaves the victorious lovers 
quite confidently, because he shares with them the illusion 
that tlioy have founded their own happiness, while they 
have rather .sacniiced it to the choice of the species, against 
the will and foresight of their oldor.s. It has been 
attempted in single, abnormal comedies to rever.se the 
matter and bring about the happiness of the individuals 
at the cost of the aims of the species; but then the 
spectator feels the pain which the genius of the species 
suffers, and is not consoled by the advantages which are 
tliereby assured to the individuals. As examples of thi.9 
kind two very well-known little pieces occur to me ; “ La 
nine dei6 ans,” and “ Le vuirriage de raison!’ In tragedies 
containing love affairs, since the aims of the species are 
frustrated, the lovers who were its tools, generally perish 
also; for example, in “Romeo and Juliet,” “Tancred,” 
“Don Carlos,” ‘'Wallenstein,” “The Bride of Mes,sina," 
and many others. 

The love of a man often affords comical, and sometimes 
also tragical phenomena; both because, taken possession 
of by the spirit of tlie species, he is now ruled by this, and 
no longer belongs to himself ; his conduct thereby becomes 
unsuited to the individual. That which in the higher grades 
of love imparts such a tinge of poetry and sublimeness to 
his thoughts, wMch gives them even a transcendental and 
hyperphysical tendency, on account of which he seems to 
lose sight altogether of his real, very physical aim, is at 
bottom this, that he is now inspired by the spirit of the 
species whose affairs are infinitely more important than 
all those which concern mere individuals, in order to found 
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under the special directions of this spirit the whole exist 
eniie of an indefinitely long posterity with this individual 
and exactly determined nature, which it can receive only 
from him as father and the woman he loves as mother, 
and which otherwme could never, as such, attain to exist- 
ence, while the objectification of the will to live expressly 
demands this existence. It is the feeling that he is acting 
in affairs of such transcendent importance which raises 
the lover so high above everything earthly, nay, even 
above himself, and gives such a hyperphysical clothing to 
his very physical desires, that love becomes a poetical 
episode even in the life of the most prosaic man ; in which 
last case the matter sometimes assumes a comical aspect. 
That mandate of the will which objectifies itself in the 
species exhibits itself in the consciousness of the lover 
under the mask of the anticipation of an infinite blessed- 
ness which is to be found for him in tlie union with this 
female individual. Now, in the highest grades of love 
this chimera becomes so radiant that if it cannot be 
attained life itself loses all ebarm, and now appears so 
joyless, hollow, and insupportable that the disgust at it 
even overcomes the fear of death, so that it is then some- 
times voluntarily cut short. The will of such a man has 
been caught in the vortex of the will of the species, or this 
has obtained such a great predominance over the indivi- 
dual will that if such a man cannot be effective in the 
first capacity, he disdains to be so in the last. The indi- 
vidual is here too weak a vessel to be capable of endming 
the infinite longing of the will of the species concentrated 
upon a definite object. In this case, therefore, the issue 
is suicide, sometimes the double suicide of the two lovers; 
unless, to save life, nature allows madness to intervene, 
which then covers with its veil the consciousness of that 
hopeless stale. No year passes without proving the reality 
of what has been expounded by several cases of all tliese 
kinds. 

Not only, however, has the unsatisfied passion of love 
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sometimes a tragic issue, but the satisfied passion also 
leads oftener to unhappiness than, to happiness. For its 
demands often conflict so mucli with the personal welfare 
of him who is concerned that they undermine it, because 
they are incompatible with his other circumstances, and 
disturb the plan of life built upon them. Nay, not only 
with external circumstances is love often in contradiction, 
but even with the lover’s own individuality, for it flings 
itself upon persons who, apart from the sexual relation, 
would be hateful, contemptible, and even abhorrent to the 
lover. But so much more powerful is the will of the 
species than that of the individual that the lover shuts 
his eyes to all those q^ualities which are repellent to him, 
overlooks all, ignores all, and binds himself for ever to the 
object of his passion — so entirely is he blinded by that 
illusion, which vanishes as soon as the will of the species 
is satisfied, and leaves behind a detested companion for 
life. Only from this can it be explained that we often see 
very reasonable and excellent men bound to termagants 
and she-devils, and cannot conceive how they could have 
made such a choice. On this account the ancients repre- 
sented lave as blind. Indeed, a lover may even know 
distinctly and feel bitterly the faults of temperament and 
character of his bride, which promise him a miserable life, 
and yet not be frightened away : — 

“ I ask not, I care not, 

If guilt’s in thy heart, 

I know that 1 love thee 
Whatever thou art,” 

For ultimately he seeks not his own things, but those of a 
third person, who has yet to come into being, although he 
is involved in the illusion that what he seeks is his own 
affair. But it is just this not seeking of one’s own things 
which is everywhere the stamp of greatness, that gives to 
passionate love also a touch of sublimity, and makes it a 
worthy subject of poetry. Finally, sexual love is com- 
patible even with the extremest hatred towards its object: 
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therefore Plato has compared it to the love of the wolf for 
the sheep. This case appears when a passionate lover, in 
spite of all efforts and entreaties, cannot obtain a favour- 
able hearing on any condition : — 

“ I love and hate her.” 

— Shakspkake, Cymh., hi, 5. 

The hatred of the loved one which then is kindled some- 
times goes so far that the lover murders her, and then him- 
self. One or two examples of this generally happen every 
year; they will be found in the newspapers. Therefore 
Goethe’s lines are quite correct; — 

“ By all despised love ! By hellish element ! 

Would that I knew a worse, that I might swear by ! ” 

It is really no hyperbole if a lover describes the coldness of 
his beloved and the delight of her vanity, which feeds on 
his sufferings, as cruelty ; for he is under the influence of 
an impulse which, akin to the instinct of insects, compels 
him, in spite of all grounds of reason, to pursue his end 
unconditionally, and to undervalue everything else : he 
cannot give it up. Hot one but many a Petrarch has there 
been who was compelled to drag through life the unsatis- 
fied ardour of love, like a fetter, an iron weight at his foot, 
and breathe his sighs in lonely woods ; but only in the one 
Petrarch dwelt also the gift of poetry ; so that Goethe's 
beautiful lines hold good of him : — 

“ And when in misery the man was dumb 
A god gave me the power to tell my sorrow.” 

In fact, the genius of the species wages war throughout 
with the guardian geniuses of individuals, is their pursuer 
and enemy, always ready relentlessly to destroy personal 
happiness in order to carry out its ends ; uay, the welfare of 
whole nations has sometimes been .sacrificed to its humours. 
An example of this is given us by Shakspeare in “ Henry 
VI.,” pt. iii., act 3, so. 2 and 3. All this depends upon 
VOL. in. 3 A 
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the fact that the species, as that iti wliicii tlio I’oot of oiir 
being lies, has a closer and earlier right to us than the 
individual ; hence its affairs take precedence. I'koiii the 
feeling of this the ancients personified the genius of the 
species in Onpid, a malevolent, cruel, and therefore ill- 
reputed god, in spite of his childish appearance ; a capri- 
cious, despotic demon, but yet lord of gods and men : 

2u 6*w 0€t>iV Tupapue K^avOpiavMv, ” 

deo'iuni kovwiumque lyramie^ Amor !) 

A deadly shot, blindness, and wings are his attributes. 
The latter signify inconstancy ; and this appears, as a rule, 
only with the disillusion which is the consequence of satis- 
faction. 

Because the passion depended upon an illusion, whicli 
represented that which has only value for the species as 
valuable for the individual, the deception must vanish 
after the attainment of the end of tho species. The spirit 
of the specie.? which took po.ssession of the individual 
sets it free again. Forsaken by this spirit, the individual 
falls back into its original limitation and nairowness, and 
sees with wonder that after such a high, heroic, and infinite 
effort nothing has resulted for its pleasure but what 
every sexual gratification affords. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, it finds itself no happier than before. It observes 
that it has been the dupe of the will of the species, 
Therefore, as a rule, a Theseus who has been made happy 
will forsake his Ariadne. If Petrarch’s passion had been 
satisfied, bis song would have been silenced from that time 
forth, like that of the bird as soon as the eggs are laid. 

Here let me remark in passing that however much my 
metaphysics of love will displease the very persons who are 
entangled in this passion, yet if rational considerations in 
general could avail anything against it, the fundamental 
truth disclosed by me would neGe.ssarily fit one more than 
anything else to subdue it. But the saying of the old 
comedian will, no doubt, remain true : “ Quce ns in se 
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luqm nrque moihiDi hahef, ullmi, earn consilio 

rcffere non poies." 

Marriaires from love are made in the interest of the 
species, imt of the individuals. Certainly the persons con- 
cerned imagine they are advancing their own happiness ; 
but tlieir real end is one which is foreign to themselves, 
for it lies in the production of an individual which is only 
possible through tlietn. Brouglit togetlior by this aim, 
they ought henceforth to try to get on together as well 
as fiossible. But very often the pair brought together 
by that uistiuctive illubion, which is the osseuce of pas- 
sionate love, will, in other respects, be of very different 
natures. This comes to light when tlie illusion vanishes, 
as it necessarily must. Accordingly love marriages, as a 
rule, turn out unhappy; for through them the coming 
generation is cared for at the expense of the present. 
" Qu'ien se casa par amores, ha de vivir con dolores ” (Who 
marries from love must live in sorrow), says the Spanish 
proverb. The opposite is the case with marriages con- 
, Lraoted for purposes of convenience, generally in accordance 
j with the choice of the parents._ The considerations prevail- 
ing here, of whatever kind they may be, are at least real, 
and cannot vanish of themselves. Through them, however, 
the happiness of the present generation is certainly cared 
for, to the disadvantage of the coming geueratiou, and not- 
withstanding this it remains problematical. The man who 
in his marriage looks to money more than to the satisfac- 
tion of his inclination lives more in the individual than 
ill the species; which is directly opposed to the truth; 
hence it appears umiatural, and excites a cortaiu con- 
tempt. A girl who, against the advice of her parents, 
rejects the oiler of a rich and not yet old man, in order, 
setting aside all considerations of convenience, to choose 
according to her instinctive inclination alone, sacrifices 
her individual welfare to the species. But just on this 
account one cannot withhold from her a certain approba- 
tion; for she has preferred what is of most importance. 
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and liasi aoted in iho spirit, of uatnio (nimii cxadtly, (if Uic 
apecies), while the parents advised iii Lliu spii it ol indivi- 
dual egoism, lu aceordanco with all tliis, it appears as if 
in making a marriage either the individual or the interests 
of the species must come off a loser. And this is gmierally 
the case ; for that convenience and passionate love should go 
hand in hand is the rarest of lucky accidents. The physical, 
moral, or intellectual deficiency of the natuie of most men 
may to some extent have its ground in the fact that mar- 
riages are ordinarily entered into not from pure choice and 
inclination, hut from all kinds of external coinsidcrations, 
and on account of accidental ciicumstanci'.s. If, however, 
besides convenience, inclination is also to a certain extent 
regarded, this is, as it wore, an agreement with the genius 
of the species. Happy marriages are well known to he 
rare ; just hecaiuso it lio.s in the nature of marriage that its 
chief end is not the present but the coming gonoratiou. 
However, let me add, for the consolation of tmulor, loving 
natures, that sometimes passionate sexual love assoeiates 
itself with a feeling of an entirely (Ulfei'ont origin — real 
friendship based upon agreement of disposition, which yet 
for the moat part only appears when sexual love proper is 
extinguished in its satisfaction. This friendship will tliou 
generally spring from the fact that the supplementing and 
corresponding physical, moral, and intellectual qualities of 
Ihe two individuals, from which sexual love arose, with 
reference to the child to he produced, are, with reference 
also to the individuals themselves, related to each other in 
a supplementary manner as opposite qualities of tempera- 
ment and mental gifts, and thereby form the basis of a 
harmony of disposition. 

The whole metaphysics of love here dealt with stands 
in close connection with my metaphysics in general, and 
the light which it throws upon this may be .summed up 
as follows. 

We have seen that the careful selection for the satisfac- 
tion of the sexual impulse, a selection which rises through 
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innumorablo degrees up to that of passionate love, de- 
pends upon the highly serious interest which man takes 
in the special personal constitution oi the next generation. 
Now this exceedingly remarkable interest confirms two 
truths which have been set forth in the preceding chap- 
ters. (i.) The indestructibility of the true nature of 
man, which lives on in that coming generation. Por 
that interest which is so lively and eager, and does not 
spring from reflection and intention, but from the in- 
most characteristics and tendencies of our nature, could 
not be so indelibly present and exercise sncli great power 
over man if he were absolutely perishable, and were 
merely followed in time by a race actually and entirely 
diil'creiit from him. { 2 ,) 'J'liat lii.s true nature lies more 
in the species than in the individual. For that interest 
in the special nature of the apccu's, which is tlio root of 
all love, from the passing iuoliuatiou to the sorious passion, 
is for every one really the highest coucovu, the success or 
failure of which touches him moat sensibly; therefore it 
is called yiar eaxcllGnco the alfair of the heart. Moreover, 
when this interest has expressed itsolf strongly and 
decidedly, everything which merely concerns one’s own 
person is postponed and necessarily sacrificed to it. 
Through this, then, man shows that the species lies closer 
to him than the individual, and he lives more immediately 
in the former than in the latter. ^ Why does the lover 
hang with complete abandonment on the eyes of his 
chosen one, and is ready to make every sacrifice for her ? 
Because it is his immortal part that longs after her ; while 
it is only his mortal prart that desires everything elsa 
That vehement or intense longing directed to a particular 
woman is accordingly an immediate pledge of the inde- 
structibility of the kernel of our being, and of its continued 
existence in the species. But to regard this continued 
existence as something trifling and insufficient is an error 
which arises from the fact that under the conception of 
the continued life of the species one thinks nothing more 
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Hum tUc hilnre oxisU'iicii ot boinys f-iinibiv in u., 1ml, 
ill no regard idcniicul wit,li ii&; iiiul Lius again bi'eaiisi', 
starting from kiiowludge directed towards witliont, one 
takes into consideration only tlic extcninl form ot tlic 
species as we apprehend it in porceplion, and not ila 
inner nature. But it is ju,sL this inner nature which lies 
at the foundation of our own conaciou.sness as its kernel, 
and licnce indeed is more inimecliate than this itself, and, 
as thing in itself, free from the 'indwidnatiimw, 

is really the same and identical in all individuiils, wliether 
they exist together or after each other. Now this is the 
will to live, thins just that wliich de.sii'c.s life and con- 
tinuanco so vohomoully. This accordingly is .spared and 
unaffected by death. It can attain to no hotter state 
than its present one; and conseipiontly for it, with life, 
tlie constant suffering and striving of tlie individuals is 
certain. To free it from thi.s is vosorved for Un' dmual 
of the will to live, ns tlic moans by wiiie-li the individtud 
will breaks away from tlie stem of the spccii's, and sur- 
I'Ondei's tliat oxisLonco in it. Wo lack ooncoiilioiis for 
that which it now is; indeed all data for such eonccjitious 
are wanting. Wo can only (UrscriJio it as that which is 
free to bo will to live or not. Buddhism denote.i the 
latter case by the word Nirvana, the etymology of which 
was given in the note at the end of ehaiiter 41. It is 
the point which remain-s for over unatUiiimblo to all 
Immau knowledge, just as such. 

If now, from tlie standpoint of this last consideration, 
we contemplate the turmoil of life, we behold all ocerrpied 
with its want and misery, straining all their powers to 
satisfy its infinite needs and to ward off its multifarious 
sorrows, yet witliout daring to hope anything else than 
simply the preservation of this tormented existence for a 
short span of time. In between, however, in the midst of 
the tumult, we see the glance.s of two lovens meet long- 
ingly: why so .secretly, fearfully, ami .stealthily? 

Because these lovers are the traitors who seek to per- 
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})(.'( ualu till! wluiUi wautiiuvd tlvudgeiy, wlduli would oLliov- 
wise spaedily reach au end; this they wish to frustrate, 
as others like them have frustrated it before. Tlris con- 
sideration already passes over into the subject of the 
following chapter.^ 

Thu appendix io this chapter hauor’s general principles, the wide 
was avlded only in the third edition prevalence of the praotioa of pade- 
of the German, and is me.anl to ox- rnaly, among dift'erant nations and in 
pl.oin, in consislonoy with Scliopeii- JilToreut ages. li. is omitted. — 2’n.] 
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CHAPTEK XLY.i 

ON THE ASaifiltTION OF THE WILE TO LIVE. 

If tho will to livo exhibited it.scdf merely im nu iiiij)ulso to 
self-preservation, this would only ho an as,serUou of the 
individual phenomenon for the spun of time of its nntuml 
duratiou. Tho cnvca and troubles of mioIi a lib' wuuld not 
bo ttreaii, and onnsocpuoutly oxishmiK' would hi' easy and 
acreno. Since, on the contrary, the will wills life aliMo- 
lutely and for all thno, it oxhihits itself also as si'Xiuil 
impulse, which has in viow an eiu(!es,s series of j;«iueva~ 
tioiis. This itnpula(' does aw'ay with that euri'losHmw, 
Bereniby, and innoconou M'hich would iiee.om])ui)y a merely 
individual cxistonco, for it hvinoa niires!. and melaue.holy 
into the conaciouaness ; miatorUiuoa, care.s, and misery into 
tho coui'lSC of life. If, on tho oth(3r hand, it is volun- 
tarily suppirosaed, as wo sec in rar’o oxcoptiona, then this 
is the Uirning of the will, which clnuiocsR its course. Tho 
will does not then transcend tho individual, but ia abol- 
ished in it. Yet this can only take place by means of 
the individual doing painful violence to itaolf. If, how- 
ever, it does take place, then the freedom from caro and 
the serenity of the purely individual existence is restored 
to the consciousness, and indeed in a higher degree. On 
the other hand, to the satisfaction (jf that most vehement 
of all impulses and desires is linked the origin of a new 
existence, thus the carrying out of life anew, with all its 
burdens, cares, wants, and pains ; certainly in anotber 
individual ; yet if the two who are dilferont in the phe- 

■ This chapter is connooted with § Go trf Ihft first volimw. 
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uomeuon wore so absolutely and in themselves, where 
would then be eternal justice? Life presents itself as a 
problem, a task to be worked out, and therefore, as a rule, 
as a constant conflict with necessity. Accordingly every 
one tries to get through with it and come off as well as 
he can. He performs life as a compulsory service whichj 
he owes. But who has contracted the debt ? — His beget- . 
ter, in. the enjoyment of sensual pleasure. Thus, because 
the one has enjoyed this, the other must live, suffer, and ■ 
die. However, we know and look back here to the fact 
that the difference of the similar is conditioned by space 
and time, which in this sense I have called the principnm 
individmiionis. Otherwise eternal jn.stico could not be 
vindicated. Paternal love, on account of wliiob the father 
is ready to do, to suffer, and to risk nioia; for his child 
than for him, self, and at the same time knows that he 
0W0.S tliis, depends simply upon the fact that Llio begottor 
vcooguisos himself in the begotten. 

d'lie life of a man, with its ondle.ss caro, want, and suffer- 
ing, is to be regarded as the explaiiatiou and paraphrase of 
the act of procreation, i.e„ the decided assertion of the will 
to live ; and further, it is also due i.o this that he owes to 
nature the debt of death, and thinks with anxiety of this 
debt. Is this not evidence of the fact that our existence 
involves guilt ? At any rate, wo always exist, subject to the 
IDeriodical payment of the toll, birth and death, and succes- 
sively partake of all the sorrows and joys of life, so that 
none can escape us : this is just the fruit of the assertion 
of the will to live. Thus the fear of death, which in spite 
of all the miseries of life holds us firmly to it, is really 
illusory; but just as illusory is the impulse which has 
enticed us into it. This enticement itself may be seen 
objectively in the reciprocal longing glances of two lovers ; 
they are the purest expression of the will to live, in its 
assertion. How soft and tender it is here ! It wills well- 
being, and quiet pleasure, and mild joys for itself, for 
others, for all. It is the theme of Anacreon. Thus by 
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iillnrMueiiis iuul llaUciy i(. maki's i(.K way iulu lit'a. llul, 
wluai once it is tliiav, niisery iiUxodticaM iii'ima, ami oriiim 
misery ; horror and cloRolaiiun fill ilio sclmu'. K, ia the 
themo of iRsch^dns. 

But uow tlie act tlirougli wliich the M’ill asHcrts 
itself aticl mau arises is one of which all arc, in (heir 
iimrost being, ashamed, which they therefore carefully 
conceal ; nay, if they are caught in it, are terrilicd as if 
they had been taken in a crime. It is an action of which 
iu cold reflection one generally tliiuks with dislike, and in 
a lofty mood with loalliing. Bellections -wliioli iu this 
regard approach the nratter more closciy ai'o ofl'eved hy 
Montaigne iu the fifth chapter of Urn third hook, under the 
marginal lieading : “ Oe, ijiiecesi qice Vnmour.’’ A ])oculiar 
sadness and repentance follows elosts np"" 'h is yot most 
porooptihle after the drat performance of (he act, ami in 
general is the more distinct the mdilor is ilio characicr. 
Hence even I’liuy, the ])agun, says; " l/omini tnvhnn 
initni (ioitus pa^i'Uevtia, augnrkm Si-ilini vif(r, a yninUi'.mhi 
origine” (Sist. Mtt., x. 83). And, on the oilier hand, iu 
Gocblie’s “ BansL,’’ what do devil and witohos praeti,so and 
sing of on their Sabbath ? Low(hics.H and oh.scenifcy. And 
iu the same work (in the admivahle " .I’aralipemona” to 
“ Baust ”) wliat docs incarnate Satan preach before the na- 
semhled multitude ? Lewduesa and ohseunity. But simply 
and solely by means of the oontinrral practice of such an 
act as this does Hie human race subsist, If now optimism 
were right, if our existence were to he tlmidcfully recog- 
nised as the gift of the highcat goodness guided by 
wisdom, and accordingly in itself praiseworthy, com- 
niendable, and agreeable, then certainly the act which 
perpetuates it would necessarily have borne (xuito another 
physiognomy. If, on tlie other hand, this existence is a 
kind of false step or error ; if it is the work of an origin- 
ally blind will, whose most fortunate development is that 
it comes to itself in order to abolish itsolf ; then the act 
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which pcipcliuitos tiuil, uxisLoiice luiisL iippeiir pruci.srly ns 
il. diioa iippeai'. 

With reference to the first fiindainentol truth of my 
doctrine, the rcnurk deserves a place here that the sliauie 
inentiouod shove which attaches to the act of generation 
extends even to the.jrarts wliicli are concerned in this, 
although, like all other parts, they are given us by nature. 
This is again a striking proof that not only the actions 
but even the body of man is to be regarded as the mani- 
festation, the objectification, of his will, and as its work, 
ror he could not be ashamed of a tiling which existed 
witiiout his will. 

The act of generation is further related to tiie world, as 
the answer i,s related to the riddle, il'lie world is M'ide in 
spacoand old in time, and of an inexliaustible multiplicity 
of forma. Yet (dl this is only tlio muuifeatatiou of the will 
to live. ; and the conooiitration, the locus of this will i.s 
the act of goncration. Thu.s in tlii.s act tin' inner nature 
of tlio world Gxpressos itself most distinctly. Jn this 
regard ii/ is indeed worth noticing tlmt tlu.s act itself i,s 
also distinctly cidlod “the will” in tlie very significant 
Ciermau phrase, ” Er mrlawjic von ihr, sie soUte ihvi zu 
Wilhn soin,” (lie de.sired lier to comply with ids wishes). 
As tlie most distinct expression of tlie will, thou, tliis 
act is the kernel, the compendium, the quintessence of 
the world. Therefore from it we obtain light as to the 
nature and tendency of the world; it is the answer to 
the riddle. Accordingly it is understood under “ the tree 
of knowledge," for after acquaintance with it the eyes of 
every one are opened as to life, ns Byron also says : 

“ The tree of knowledge haa been plucked, — all’s known.” 

— Don Juan, i. 12S. 

It is not le.ss in keeping with this quality that it is the 
great apprjrov, the open secret, wliich must never and 
nowhere be distinctly mentioned, but always and every- 
where is understood as the principal matter, and is there- 
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fore coustautly prcseiiL to the tliouiflits of all, whereforn 
also the slii^litest allusion to it is iiifet.mtly undorstood 
The leading part which tliat act, and what is connected 
with it, plays in the world, because love intrigues are 
everywhere, on the one hand, pm sited, and, on the other- 
hand, assumed, is quite in keeping with the importance 
of this punckbvi saliois of the egg of the world. The 
source of the amusing is simply the constant concealment 
of the chief concern 

But see now how the young, innocent, human intellect, 
when that great secret of the world first becomes known 
to it, is startled at the enormity I The rca.sou of this is 
that in the long course which the originally nncouscions 
will had to traverse before it rose to inlcllcct, esjurcially 
to human, rational iutolloct, it hocamc .so strangt^ to itself 
tliat it no longer know.s its origin, tlmt pamitoada orif/o, 
and now, from tho standpoint of pure, and thoreforo 
innocent, knowing, is hon-ilied at it. 

Since now the focus of tho will, if., ite concentration 
and highest expression, is tho aoxual impulso and it.s satis- 
faction, this is very signilioantly and naively oxpi'osaod 
in the symbolical language of nature tiivough tho fact 
that the individualised will, that is, the man and tho 
brute, makes its entrance into the world through tho door 
of the sexual organs. 

The assertion of the will to live, which accordingly 
has its centre in the act of generation, is in tho case of 
the brute infallible. For the will, which is the natura 
naturans, first arrives at reflection in man. To arrive at 
reflection means, not merely to know the momentary 
necessity of the individual will, how to serve it in the 
pressing present — as is the case with the brute, in pro- 
portion to its completeness and its necessities, which go 
hand in hand — but to have attained a greater breadth of 
knowledge, by virtue of a distinct remembrance of the 
past, an approximate anticipation of the future, end 
thereby a general survey of the individual life, both one’s 
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own lit'o and that of others, nay, of existoi\ce in f^'eneral. 
Really l.he life of every species of hruLe, through tliri 
thousands of years of its existence, is to a certain extent 
like a single inoinent ; for it is mere consciousness of the 
present, without that of the past and the future, and con- 
sequently without that of death. In this sense it is to 
he regarded as a permanent moment, a Nuno sians. Here 
we see, in passing, most distinctly that in general the 
form of life, or the manifestation of the will with con- 
sciousness, is primarily and immediately merely the pre- 
sent. Past and future are added only in the case of man, 
and indeed merely in conception, arc known in abstracto, 
and perhaps illustrated by pictures of tlie imagination. 
Thus after the will to live, i.e., the inner being of nature, 
in the coasoloas striving towards cf)mphiLe object iliciition 
and complote enjoyment, has run through tlio whole series 
of the brutes, — which often occurs in the variou.s periods 
of successive animal series each arising anew on tl\e same 
planet, — it arrives at last at rolloctioii in the being who 
I is endowed with reason, man. Here now to him the 
Ibhing begins to ha doubtful, the question forces itself 
jupon him whence and wherefore all this is, and chiefly 
whether the care and misery of his life and effort is really 
Wpaid by the gain ? “Lejm vmt-il Uen la chandeUe?" 
Accordingly here is the point at which, in the light of 
distinct knowledge, he decides for the assertion or denial 
of the will to live ; although as a rule he can only bring 
the latter to consciousness in a mythical form. We have 
consequently no ground for assuming that a still more 
highly developed objectification of the will is ever reached, 
anywhere; for it has already reached its turning-point 
here. 
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CHAPTER XLVr.i 

ON THE VANITY AND SUFFUKINO OF LIFE, 

Awakened to life out of the night of luiconsciousnoss, tlio 
will finds itself an individual, in an endless uiul liouudUiss 
world, among innumerable individuals, all striving, sul'for- 
ing, erring ; and ns if through a troubled dream it liurrins 
back to its old nucousdouanosa. Yot till Hum its di'sires 
are limitless, its daims inoxluuistihlo, iiinl every Hatisiied 
desire gives rise to a now otin. No possible satiHl'actiou in 
the world could suflice to atill its longingti, wot a goal to 
its infinite cravings, and fill the bottoniloHvS abyss of its 
heart. Then lot one consider what as a nilo iivo lilio 
satisfactions of any kind that a man ohtaius. Idtr the 
most part nothing more than the baro_ inuintpnanco pt 
tMs existence itself, extorted day by day with iiiuioafiing 
trouble and constant care in the conllict with want, and 
with death in prospect. Everything in life shows that 
earthly happiness is destined to he frustrated or recognised 
as an illusion. The grounds of tliis lie deep in the nature 
of things. Accordingly the life of most men is troubled 
and short, Those who are comparatively hapipy are so, 
for the most part, only apparently, or else, like men of 
long life, they are the rare exceptions, a possibility of 
which there had to be, — as decoy-birds. Life presents 
itself as a continual deception in small things as in great. 
If it has promised, it does not keep its word, unless to 

^ This chapter is connected with volutrio of tlie " Tarorga and Para- 
56-59 of the first volnnie. Also liponiena" should be compared with 
chapters n and, 12 of the second it, 
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sluiw how litiUo worth deKiriiij' wore the tliiiiyH deHired; tlwis 
wo are deluded now liy liujiu, now hy what was hoped for. 
If it luia given, it did ko in order to (idee. 'I’liu oncluiutmeid. 
of diatance ahowa ua jiaradisea which A'-anish like optical 
illusions when wo Inive allowed ourselves to he niocl^od by 
them. Happine.as accordingly alwfiy.s lies in the future, 
or else in tho past, and the present may be compared to a 
small dark cloud which tho wind drives over the sunny 
plain; before and behind it all i.s bright, only it itself 
always casts a shadow. The present is thcreroro always 
insufficient; hut tho future is uncertain, and Uie past irre- 
vocable. Life witli it.s liourly, daily, weclcly, yearly, litlle, 
greater, and great mi.sfortunc.s, with its deluded liupOH 
and its aecideiits destroying all cmi' calculations, bears 
so distinetly tliu inipvc.s.sioii of .soniethiiig with wliicli we 
must become disgusted, tliiit it is liiud to coneeive liow 
one has beau able to mistake this and allow oneseU' to 
bo persuaded that life is there in ord<u' to he thankftdly 
enjoyed, and that man exists in order to he liajjjiy. 
Kathor that continual illusion and di.sillii,siou, and also 
tho nature of life throughout, presents itself to il.s a.s 
intended and calculatod to awaken tlio conviction that 
nothing at all is worth our striving, our elibrts and 
struggles, that all good things iirc vanity, tho world in 
all its ends bankrupt, aud life a business which docs 
not cover its e.xpeuses ; — so that our will may turn away 
from it. 

Tho way in which this vanity of all objects of the will 
makes itself known and comprehensible to the intellect 
which is rooted in the individual, is primarily time. It is 
the form by means of which that vanity of tliiugs'’appears as ' 
their perishableness; for on account of this all our pleasures 
and joys disappear in our hands, and we afterwards ask 
astonished where they have remained. That nothingness 
itself is therefore the only objeative element in time, i,a„ 
that which eorrespoiuls to it in the inner nature of things, 
tlacs that of which it is tho expression. Just on this 
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account time is the a priori nocoasary foini of all our 
perceptions; in it everylhuip imibt proboiit itself, I'veii 
we ourselves. Accordnij^fly, lirst of all, our life is like 
a payment which oue receives iu iiothiup but copper 
pence, and yet must then give a discharge for : the copper 
pence are the days ; the discharge is death. I'or at last 
time makes known the judgment of nature coiicerniug 
the work of all the beings which appear iu it, iu that 
it destroys them ; — 

“And righlly bo, for all tli.it iiriwis 
la worthy only of being deatroyed. 

Hence were it liotter that notliing iiroau.” 

Thus old age and death, to which every life necessarily 
hurries on, are the sentence of condemnation on the will 
to live, coming from the hands of nature itself, and which 
declares that this will is an effort whicli frustrates itself. 
“ What thou hast wished,” it says, “ ends thus ; desire 
something bettor.” lEonco the inslruotion which his life 
affords to every one consists, as a whole, iu this, that the 
lobjects of his desires continually diduclo, waver, and fall, 
and accordingly bring more misery than joy, till at last the 
[whole foundation upon which they all stand gives way, 
in that his life itself is destroyed and so ho rcceivos the 
last proof that all his striving and wishing was a per- 
versity, a false path ; — ■ 

“ TJien old age aud experience, liand iu hand, 

Lead him to dealh, aud make liiiii uiidorataud, 

After a search so painful and so long, 

That all his life ho has been in tlie wrong.” 

We shall, however, enter into the details of the matter, 
for it is in these views that I have met with most contra- 
diction. First of all, I have to confirm by the following 
remarks the proof given in the text of the negative nature 
of all satisfaction, thus of all pleasure and all happiness, 
in opposition to the positive nature of pain. 

We feel pain, but not painlessness ; we feol care, but 
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not the absence of care; fear, bnt not secnrity. Wo foei 
the wish as we feel hunger and thirst ; but as soon as it 
has been fulfilled, it is like the mouthful that has been 
taken, which ceases to exist for our feeling the moment it 
is swallowed. Pleasures and joys we miss painfully when- 
ever they are wanting ; but pains, even when they cea.se 
after having long been present, are not directly missed, 
but at the most are intentionally thought of by means of 
reflection. For only pain and want can be felt positively, 
and therefore announce them, selves ; well-being, on the 
other hand, is merely negative. Therefore we do not 
become conscious of tlie three greatest blessings of life, 
health, youth, and freedom, so long as wo possess thorn, 
but only aftor wo have lost them; for they also arc nega- 
tions. Wo only observe that days of onr life wore hupjiy 
after they have given place to nnlnippy ones. In pro- 
portion as pleasures increase, the snsceptiluUty for tbom 
decreases : what is customary i.s uo longer felt as a plea- 
sure. dust in this way, however, in the ausoeptibihty for 
suffering increased, for tho loss of what wo aro aocu.sLomod 
to is painfully felt. Thus tho measuro of what is iK'ce,s- 
sary increases through possession, and thereby the capacity 
for feeling pain. The liours pass the q^uicker the more 
agreeably they are .spent, and the .slowor the more pain- 
fully they arc spent ; because pain, not pleasure, is the 
positive, the presence of which makes itself felt. In the 
same way we become conscious of time wlien we are 
bored, not when we are diverted. Both these cases prove 
that our existence is most happy when we perceive it 
.least, from which it follows that it would be better not to 
have it. Great and lively joy can only be conceived as 
the consequence of great misery, which has preceded it; 
for nothing can be added to a state of permanent satisfac- 
tion bnt some amusement, or the satisfaction of vanity. 
Hence all poets are obliged to bring their heroes into 
anxious and painful situations, so that they may he able 
to free them from them. Hramas and Epics accordingly 
TOL. m. 2 B 
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always describe only lighting, sultbviiig;, tornit'uLed men ; 
and every romance is a rareeshow in which we observe 
the spasms and couvnlsions oC tlie agonised hnuum 
heart. Walter Scott has naively expressed this msthetie 
necessity in the conclnaiou to his novel, “ Old Mortality.” 
Voltaire, who was so highly favoured both by nature 
and fortune, says, in entire ngrccnnent with the truth 
proved by me : “ Zc honhoi)' n’esl qu’uii rive, et la doukur 
est r4clle.” And he adds: “II y a quatre-vinyts mls 
que je I’dp'ouve. Je sais autre clioeo qm mi", rdsiyner, 
ct me dire que las mouchcs simt vdis your etre manydcs 
jiar les araiynde/i, et hs limnmes pour it re ddvordu par les 
ehagrins." 

Before so confidently affirming that life is a blessing 
worth do.siring or giving thunlcs for, let one eoiupii.re 
calmly |ho sitm of the poasiblo ideusures which a man can 
enjoy in his life with 'the sum of the po.M.sihle sorrows;' 
which may come to him in bialife. 1 beliovr^ the balance 
will not be hard to strike. At bottom, howev(U', it ia ipiito 
superfluous to dispute wliothor there i.s more gemd nr evil 
ill the world : for the mere oxistoneo of evil d('oulni) the 
matter, i'or the evil oau never be aimullod, and eonae- 
q^uently can never bo balanced by tlio gootl which may 
exist along with it or after it. 

“ MtUe piaced non vagliono tm tormento." — I’otr. 

(A thousand pleasures are not worth one tonnent.) 

For that a thousand had lived in happiness and pleasure 
would never do away with the anguish and death-agony 
of a single one ; and just as little does my present well- 
being undo my past suffering. If, therefore, the evils in the 
world were a hundred times less than is the case, yet their 
mere existence would be sufficient to establish a truth 
which may be expressed in different ways, though always 
somewhat indirectly, the truth that we have not to rejoice 
but rather to mourn at the existence of tho world ; — that 
its non-existenoe would be preferable to its existence 
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that it is sometluug which at hottoui ought not to be, &c., 
&c. Very beautiful is Byron’s expression of this truth : — 

“ Our life is a false nature , — ’tis not in 
Thu harmony of thiiiga, tliia hard decree, 

Tills uneradicable taint ot sin, 

This boundless Upas, this all-blasting tree 
IVhosc root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 
The skies, which rain their plagues on men like daw— 

Disease, death, bondage — nil the woes we .see — 

And worse, the woes we see not — which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new.” 

If the world iind life wore an end in themsolvos, 
and accordiuoly required tlieuroUcully uo justillcatiou and 
practically no ludcmuiticatiou or conipeusiitioti, hut oxistad, 
for instauuo, oh Hpiiioza and ilui Bjnuu/Jsls of the proaunt 
diiy rupi'oaent it, as Uio single mauireHtation of a (lod, who, 
animi mum, or olso iu ordor to luirror him, self, uudertook 
suoh an ovolution of himself; aud lieiuio its oxiatonco 
uoitlicv re<piii'ed to he juatiliod by reasoiiB nor redoonmd 
by results ; — thou the sutloriugs atid miserioa of life would 
not indood have to he fully equalled by the pleasures 
and well-being in it; for this, as has been said, is 
impossiblo, because my present pain is never abolished 
by future joys, for the latter fill their tiiiio as the 
former fills its tiiuo : but there would have to bo abso- 
lutely uo suffering, and death also would either have not 
to be, or else to have uo terrors for us. Only thus would 
life pay for itself. 

But since now our state is rather something which had 
bettor not he, everything aborxt ns hears the trace of this, 
— ^jusi as in hell everything smells of sulphur — for every- 
thing is always imperfect and illusory, everything agree- 
able is displaced by something disag I’oeablo, every enjoy- 
ment is only a half one, every pleasure introduces its own 
disturbance, every relief new difficulties, every aid of our 
daily and hourly need leaves us each moment in the 
lurch and denies its service, the step upon which we place. 
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o\U' foot so oi'tou way iiiuU'r \is, nay, mij-ifoi'iiinas 

great and small iiro tlie olonuMit cif mu' life ; ami, in a 
word, we are like I’liiimus, wIiomc food was all Uunltal aiul 
made uneatable by the Imrjnes.' 'I'wo rmnndios for Uiis 
arc tried : first, evXii^eia, i.i'., pnidmioo, foresight, (‘mi- 
ning ; it does not fully instruct us, is iimiitUcimii, and 
leads to defeat. Secondly, tlie stoical ('([uaniiuity whieh 
seeks to arm us agaiiiat all lui-.l'ortunes by iircpau'diioss 
for everytliing and contempt of .ill : practically it bccmiies 
cynical renunciation, wliicb prefers once for all to reject 
all means of relief and all alloviatioiis — it reduces u.s to 
the position of dogs, like l)iogi«no3 in liis tub, 'riie (a‘utli 
is, we ought to be wretched, and W(‘ arc 'si. 'I'lin chief 
source of the serious evils wliicli ulfeet inmi m man liim- 
self; hovho horn, ini lU'iniK. AVlioever keeps Ibis lust fact 
clearly in view beholds the world us a boll, wliicb sur- 
passes that of DanU) in this resiiccl, ijad. pin' niiin.jju,l!!t 
bo the. devil of auotlmv, b’or Ibis, ouo is certainly imivo 
fitted than another; an aroh-licnd, indeed, more litted than 
all others, apiiouring in the form of a coiupicror, who 
places several hundred thousaud men op}ioHiU‘ t'ach other, 
and says to thorn : " To suffer and die is your destiny ; now 
shoot each other with guns and caiiiious,” and they do so. 

. In general, however, the conduct of num towards each 
other is characterised a.s a rule hy injustice, extreme un- 
fairness, hardness, nay, cruelty; an oppo.site course of 
conduct appears only as an exception. Upon this (hpiends 
the necessity of the State and Icgwlation, and upon none 
of your false pretences. y*'But in all cases whicli do not lie 
within the reach of the law, that regurdlessness of his 
like, peculiar to man, shows itself at once ; a regardloss- 
ness which springs from his boundless egoism, and .some- 
times also from wickedness-^^iHow man deals with man 
is shown, for example, by negro slavery, the final end of 
which is sugar and coffee. But we do not need to go so far : 

1 All that W6 lay hold of roaiatB na beoauHO it hfta ita own will, which 
must be overcome. 
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al thu age of five years fo enter a cottoii-apiuniiig or other 
factory, and from that time forth to sit tliere daily, first 
ton, then twelve, and ultimately fourteen hours, perform- 
ing the same mechanical labour, is to purchase dearly the 
satisfaction of drawing breath. But this is the fate of 
millions, and that of millions more is analogous to it. 

We others, however, can he made perfectly miserable by 
trifling misfortunes ; perfectly happy, not by the world. 
Whatever one may say, the happiest moment of the happy 
man is the moment of his falling asleep, and the imhappiest 
moment of the unhappy that of his awaking. An indirect 
hut certain proof of the tact that men feel themselves un- 
happy, and oonsequeuUy are so, is also abundantly afforded 
by the [(jarful envy which dwells in rrs all, and which in 
all rolation.s of life, on the occasion of any supcjrioriiy, of 
whatovor kind it may ho, is excited, and cannot contain 
its poison. Because) tlioy fool thoiusclvos unliappy, men 
cannot eiulnro thn sight of ono wliom they iimiginc haxfljy; 
he who for the moment fools himsolf happy would like to 
make all around him happy also, and says : 

“ Que tout la monde id soil heurem lU majois.” 

If life wore in itself a blessing to he prized, and de- 
cidedly to he preferred to non-existence, the exit from it 
would not need to be guarded by such fearful seutinels ns 
death and its terrors. But who would continue in life as 
it is if death were less terrible ? And again, who could 
even encluro the thought of death if life were a pleasure 1 
But thus the former has still alw.sys this good, that it is 
the end of life, and we console oiu'selvos with regard to 
the suffering of life with death, and with regard to death 
with the suffering of life. The truth is. that the two in- 
separably belong to each other, for together they consti- 
tiite a deviation from the right path, to return to which 
is as difficult as it is desirable. 

If the world were not something which, expressed prac~ 
tically, ought not to he, it would also not be theoretically 
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a problem; hiiL iLti exiili'nei' wmilil ('i(l)er iei|iuiv m> 
oxpliuiiition, im il, would 1h‘ mi entirely self- 

evident tluit womli'i' ooueernin!; il or a ifUi'slioii abmit it, 
could aviso iu no luiiul, oi its ciul would pu’seut itself 
unmistakably. InaUMd of tln.'i, liouuvor, it is indeed an 
insoluble problem; for even tbe luo.st peifeet, pbiloHopliy 
will yet idwaya eontuin on nnexpliuiieil eleinont, like an 
insoluble deposit or the remiiinder ulneli tbe irrational 
relation of two cpiantities always leaves over. Therefore 
if one ventures to raise the question w'hy there is not 
rather nathiine: than this worhl, the world cannot ho 
justified from itself, no ground, no ihial ('au.se, of ids 
existence can ho found in itself, it oainiot he sliown that 
it exists for its own .sake, i.c., for its own advantage, In 
accordance with iny loae.hing, tins enn emtidnly ho ex- 
plained from the foot that the pruteipl(' of its oxistonoe is 
expressly one whioh is witlujut ground, a blind will to 
live, whioh as thing iu itself eauinot he made mdijoet to 
the principle of fmllleiont rea.son, which is merely the form 
of the phonoimmon, iiml llmmgb which idoiu' every why 
is justified, lint this also ugroos with l.he, nal.un* of the 
world, for only a blind will, no .seeing will, emihl jihmo 
itself in the position in whicli wu heliold unr.selves. A 
seeing will would ratlier have .soon made the oalonliilion 
that the business did not cover (.he cost, tor such a mighty 
effort and struggle wilh the straining of all the powor.s, 
under constant care, anxiety, and want, and wii,h the 
inevitable destruction of every individual life, linds no 
compensation iu the ephemeral existence itself, which is so 
obtained, and whicli passes into nothing in our luuuis. 
Hence, then, the explanation of the world from the Anaxa- 
gorean vov^, i.e,, from a will accompanied liy hnowlahjc, 
necessarily demands optimism to excuse it, whioh accord- 
ingly is set up and maintained in .spite of the loudly cry- 
ing evidence of a whole world full of misery. Life is 
there given out to be a gift, while it is evident that owuy 
one would have deolinod such a gift if ho could have seen 
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it and tested it beforelmud ; just as Lessing admired the 
understanding of his son, who, beciiuso he had absolutedy 
declined to enter life, had to be forcibly brought into it 
with the forceps, but was scarcely there when he hurried 
away from it again. On the other hand, it is then well 
said that life should be, from one end to the other, only a 
lesson ; to which, however, any one might reply : “ For this 
very reason I wish I had been left in the peace of the 
all-sufficient nothing, where I would have had no need of 
lessons or of anything else.” If indeed it should now be 
added that he must one day give an account of every hour 
of his life, he would bo more justified in himself demand- 
ing an account of why he had been transferred from that 
resti into snch a questionable, dark, anxious, and painful 
situation. To l,his, then, we are led by false views. For 
human o.xislonco, far from bearing the character of a gi/i, 
has entirely the character of a dcit that has been con- 
tracted. T’lio calli ug in of this debt appears in the form 
of the pressing wants, tormouting desires, and endless 
misery established through this oxisteuce. As a rule, the 
whole lifetime is devoted to the paying off of this debt ; 
but this only meets the interest. Tlio payment of tlio 
capital takes place tlirough death. And when was this 
debt contracted ? At the begetting. 

Accordingly, if we regard man as a being whose exist- 
ence is a punishment and an expiation, we then view 
him in a right light. The myth of tlie fall (although 
probably, lilce the whole of Judaism, borrowed from the 
Zend-Avesta: Bundahish, 15), is the only point in the 
Old Testament to which I can ascribe metaphysical, 
although only allegorical, truth ; indeed it is this alone 
that reconciles me to the Old Testament. Our existence 
resembles nothing so much as the consequence of a false 
step and a guilty desire. New Testament Christianity, the 
ethical spirit of which is that of Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
and is therefore very foreign to the otherwise optimistic 
spirit of the Old Testament, has also, very wisely, linked 
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ilaolf uii pi'ociboly U) Lhiit ii>yLh ; inilin'il, wiilunifc ll>is it 
would have found no point of connection with Jiuhuhia at 
all. If any one dcaiics to wieuaiirc the de<j;rt'o of j'uill with 
which our existonco is tainted, then lot him look at tho 
suffering that is oonuected with it. Every gieat ])uin, 
whether boddy or mental, dochires what we. doaerve. ; for 
it could not come to us if wo did not tleaerve it. That 
Christiauity also regauls our existence in this light ia 
shown by a passage in Luthei’s Commentary on Galatians, 
chap. 3 , which I only have beside me in Latin ■ “ Simits 
autem ?ios mnnes corponhus et rehus siiljicti Duxbolo, et 
hospiles SU711UIS in niuiulv, cujus ipst' prinetpA ct Ileus est. 
Idea pains, ijnum cdiinvs, poUis, bibimas, vesks, qinhus 
uiimur, imo aiir et iotuvi qtto vivimus in mrnr, siib ipsiiis 
iinperio est!’ An outcry has boon made about the inelau' 
choly and disconsolate uaturoof my plulosophv; yet it lies 
merely in the fact that inatcivd of inventing a future hell as 
tho erpiivalont of sin, I .show that whmc guilt lies in the 
world there ia also already .somothing akin to hell; but 
whoever is inclined to dony tins can easily (cxpirieuco it. 

And to lids world, to this .sismo of lorincutcd and 
agoiiiscd beings, who only oonlinue, to uxist by devouring 
each other, lu wliioli, tliorid'ore, every ravenous bmist ia 
1 the living grave of thousands of othcis, and its sulf-niaiu- 
teiiance is a chain of painful deaths ; and in which tho 
capacity for feeling pain increases with knowledge, and 
therefore reaches its highest degree in man, a degree 
which is the higher the more intelligent tho man is; to 
this world it has been sought to apply the system of 
optimism, and demonstrate to us that it is the best of 
all possible worlds. The absurdity is glaring. Tint an 
optimist bids me open my eyes and look at the world, 
how beautiful it is in the sunshine, with its mountains and 
valleys, streams, plants, animals, &c. &c. Is the world, 
then, a rareeshow ? These things are certainly beautiful 
to looh at, hut to he them is something quite different. 
Then comes a teleologist, and praises to me the wise 
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arrangaiHonl; by virLua oi' wliicli it, is talteu care tliiiL the 
planets do not run their heads together, that land and sea 
do not got mixed into a pulp, but are held so beautifully 
apart, also that everything is neither rigid with continual 
frost nor roasted with heat ; in the same way, that in con- 
sequence of the obliquity of the ecliptic there is no eternal 
spring, in which nothing could attain to ripeness, &c. &c. 
But this and all like it are mere conditiones sine 
non. If in general there is to be a world at all, if its 
planets are to exist at least as long as the liglit of a 
distant fixed star requires to reach them, and are not, like 
Lessing’s son, to depart again imrncdiaLely after birth, 
then certainly it must not be so clumsily constructed that 
its very framework threatens to fall to pieces. Bui if one 
goes on to the results of this applauded work, considers 
the players wlm act upon the stage wliicli is so durably 
constructed, and now 3 oe.s how wil.li sensibility pain 
appears, and iucroasos in proportion as the sensibility 
develops to inielligonco, ami then how, keeping pace with 
this, desire and suffering come out over more strongly, 
and iiioreaso till at last human life affords no otlior 
material than this for tragedies and comedies, then who- 
ever is honest will scarcely ho disposed to sot up halle- 
lujahs. David Hume, in his “ Natural History of Beligion,” 
§1 6, 7, 8, and 13, has also exposed, mercilessly but with 
convincing truth, the real thouglr concealed source of 
these last. He also explains clearly in the tenth and 
eleventh hooks of his "Dialogues on Natural Eeligion,” 
with very pertinent arguments, which are yet of quite a 
different kind from mine, the miserable nature of this 
world and the unteiiableness of all optimism; in doing 
which he attacks this in its origin. Both works of Hume’s 
are as well worth reading as they are unknown at the pre- 
sent day in Germany, where, on the other hand, incredible 
pleasure is found, patriotically, in the most disgusting 
nonsense of home-bred boastful mediocrities, who are pro- 
claimed great men. Hamann, however, translated those 
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dialogues; Kant wont, tlivnugli (iie iiMiislidion, and liLo in 
life wished to iiuhit'e llainauu’H hou to puliliHli tlunu 
because the translation of J’hiliioi' did not Hutisfy him 
Kant’s biography l\v F. W. Hcluihert, pp. 8i ami 165). 
From eveiy page of David IJuiue then' is more to be 
learned than from the collected philosophical worlca of 
Hegel, Herbart, and Schleiermachev togetlier. 

The founder of systematic 02}timisni, again, is Leibnitz 
whose philosophical merit I have no intention of denying 
although I have never succeeded in thinking myself into 
the monadology, pre-established harmony, niid idenfiian 
indisaernibiiitm. His “Nmveauoa essays sur I’ oiknd&mmt ” 
are, however, merely an excerpt, with a fall yet weak 
criticism, with a view to correction, of Locke’s work wliicli 
is justly of world-wide reputation. Ho here opjioses Luoke 
with just as little success ns he oiijioses Ni'wton in the 
" I’eniavien da motuum emlestmw cavsis" direeti'd against 
the system of gravitation, 'riic “(!rili(|no of Ihire Reiimm" 
is specially directed against this I/oitmitz-Wolliuii philo- 
sophy, and has a polemical, nay, n destructive relation to 
it, just as it is related to Locke and llumo as a cmitimia- 
tion and further oon.struction. That at the presout day 
the professors of philosophy are on all .sidi's migiigcd in 
setting Leibnitz, with his juggling, upon bis log.s again, 
nay, in glorifying him, and, on the other hand, in de.pre- 
ciating and setting aside Kant as much as pos.sible, has 
its sufficient reason in the priviwn vivere; the “(Jritipue 
of Pure Feason” does not admit of one giving out Juda- 
istic mythology as philosophy, nor of one speaking, without 
ceremony, of the “soul” as a given reality, a well-known 
and well-accredited person, witliout giving account of how 
one arrived at this conception, and what justification one 
has for using it scientifically. But priimm vivero, dcindc 
pMlosophari t Down with Kant, woat our Leibnitz 1 To 
return, then, to Leibnitz, I cannot ascribe to the Thdodiede, 
as a methodical and broad unfolding of optimism, any 
other merit than this, that it gave occasion later for 
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tlio imraoi'tal “ GavfUole” of ilio great VoUaive; wli( 5 reby 
certainly Leibnitz’s often-reiieated and lame excuse for 
the evil of the world, that the bad sometimes brings about 
the good, received a confirnaation which was unexpected 
by him. Even by the name of hia hero Voltaire indicates 
that it only requires sincerity to recognise the opposite of 
optimism, Eeally upon this scene of sin, suffering, and 
death optimism makes such an extraordinary figure that 
one would be forced to regard it as irony if one had 
not a sufficient explanation of its origin in the secret 
source of it (insincere flattery, with insulting confidence in 
its success), which, as was mentioned above, is so delight- 
fully disolosed by Hume. 

But indeed to the palpably sophistical proofs of Leibnitz 
that this is tiic best of all possible worlds, we may seriously 
and houoatly oppose tlio proof that it is the worst of all 
possible worlds. For jiossibh' moans, not wliat ono may 
construct in imagination, but what can actually exist and 
oontiuno. Now tliis world is so arranged as to be a, hie to 
niainiain itself with groat difficulty; but if it wore a little 
worse, it could 110 longer maintain itself. Oonscipiontly 
a worse world, since it could not contiuuo to exist, is 
absolutely impossible : thus this world itself is the worst 
of all pos.sible worlds, Eor not only if the planets were 
to run their head.s together, but even if any one of the 
actually appearing perturbations of their course, instead 
of being gradually balanced by others, continued to 
increase, the world would soon reach its end. Astronomers 
know upon what accidental ciicumstances — ^principally the 
irrational relation to each other of the periods of revolu- 
tion — this depends, and have carefully calculated that it 
will always go on well ; consequently the world also can 
continue and go on. We will hope that, although Newton 
was of an opposite opinion, they have not miscalculated, 
and consequently that the mechanical perpetual motion 
realised in such a planetary system will not also, like the 
rest, ultimately come to a standstill. Again, under the firm 
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crust of the plauot dwell the powerful fovcos of uuturc 
which, as soon us some accident aJVord.s Lhem free play, 
must necessarily deslrny tliiiL enmt, witli cvcrylhiiie living 
upon it, as hii.s already taken place at least three Limes 
upon our planet, and will pirobahly take place ofteuer 
still, The earthquake of Lisbon, the earthquake of 
Haiti, the destruction of I'onqmii, are only small, play- 
ful hints of what is ptossiblo. A small alteration of the 
atmosphere, which cannot even ho chemically proved, 
causes cholera, yellow fever', black death, &c„ whiclr carry 
off millions of men ; a somewhat greator altuvation would 
extinguish all life. A very ntodm'ate increase of heat 
would dry up all tire rrvor.s atrd springs. The brutes have 
received just barely .so riruclr hr the way ef organ.s and 
powers us enables them to ptoenre wiUi tlm greatest 
exertion sustenairoe for their own Uvr"! ami feed for tUelr 
ofl'sirrlng ; thore.foro if a lirute loiser, a limb, or ovmr tiro 
frrll use of oiro, it must generally pevisb. I'lveu rd' the 
human race, powerfnl as are l.lu' weaiioris il, i)on.Meiwe,s in 
understanding and rcii.sorr, rutre-teiiUis live in I'onstant 
conflict with want, always balaiiciiij’; themselves with 
difficulty aird effort uprorr tlnr brink of deslirnolrion. Thus 
throughout, a.s tor the eontrrnrariee. of tlm wliolo, .so also 
for that of each individual horng the eouditioirs are barely 
and scantily given, hut nothing over, 'I’lie individual life 
is a ceaseless battle for existorreo itself ; while at every 
step destruction threatoirs it. .lu.st heeauso this threat is 
so often fulfilled provisioir had to ho made, hy rtuiaus of 
the enormous excess of the gcrrrts, that the destructiorr of 
the individuals should not involve that of the species, for 
which alone nature really cares. The world is therefore 
as had as it possibly can be if it is to continue to he at 
all. Q. S, D. The fossils of the entirely different kinds 
of animal species which formerly inhabited the, planet 
afford us, as a proof of our calculation, the records of 
worlds the continuance of which was no longer po.saible, 
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and wliioh consequently were somewhat worse than the 
worst of possible worlds. 

Optiraism is at bottom the unmerited self-praise of the 
real originator of the world, the will to live, which views 
itself complacently in its works; and accordingly it is 
not only a false, but also a pernicious doctrine. For it 
presents life to us as a desirable condition, and the happi- 
ness of man as the end of it. Starting from this, every one 
then believes that he has the most just claim to happiness 
and pleasure ; and if, as is wont to happen, these do not 
fall to his lot, then he believes that he is wronged, nay, 
that he loses the end of his existence ; while it is far more 
correct to regard work, privation, misery, and suffering, 
crowned by death, as the end of our life (as Bralnnanism 
and Ihiddhism, and also gi'nuinc (Ihristiauity do) ; for it 
is those whioli load to the denial of the, will to live. In 
th(‘ New Testament the world is leprusentod as a valley 
of tears, life as a process of pnrifying or roliniiig, and tlie 
symbol of Chiistianity is an instrument of torturo. There- 
fore, when Leibnitz, Shaftesbury, Boliughroko, and Pope 
brought forward optimism, the general ollbnce which it 
gave depended principally upon tlio fact that optimism is 
irreooiioilahlc with Cliristianity ; as Voltaire states and 
explains m the preface to his excellent poem, " Zii ddsastra 
da Lisbonne," which is also expressly directed against 
optimism. This great man, whom I so gladly praise, in 
opposition to the abuse of venal German iuk-sliugers, is 
placed decidedly higher than Eousseau by the insight to 
which he attained in three respects, and which prove the 
greater depth of his thinking : (i) the recognition of the 
preponderating magnitude of the evil and misery of exist- 
ence with which he is deejrly penetrated ; (2) that of the 
strict necessity of the acts of will ; (3) that of the truth of 
Locke’s principle, that what thinks may also be material : 
while Eousseau opposes aE this with declamations in his 
“ Profession de foi du mcaire Savoyard,” a superficial Pro 
testant pastor’s philosophy ; as he also in the same spirit 
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attacks the beautiful poem ot Vollaivo wltieh bus just boon 
referred to with ill-£ouuiU*il, Miiallow, and hifpcally falsa 
reasoning, in the inleu'ota of ofitiinisni, in his long laltor 
to Voltaire of iStli August 1756, which is duvoted miuply 
to this puiposo. Indeed, the fundaniental chiiract eristic 
and the irpo^rav ijrtvSoi; of Ivousseau’s wliolo philosophy is 
this, that in the place of the Christian tloetmie of original 
sin, and the original depiravity of the liuuiau race, he 
puts an original goodness and unlimited perfectibility of 
it, which has only been led astray by civilisation and its 
consequences, and then founds upon this his optimisiri 
and humanism. 

As in " ” Voltaire wages war in libs facetious 

manner against optimism, Ilyroii lias also done .ho in his 
serious ami tragic stylo, in his immovtnl mHbtorpioce, 
“ Cain,” on account of which ho also hies bemi honoured 
with tlui invectives of the ohsouraiiUHt, h'riodiieh .Sclilegel. 
If now, ill concluHioii, to eoidinn my view, I were to give 
what has been said by great moti of all iige.s in this auti- 
optiiriistio spirit, tlioro would bo 110 ond to (ho ipiot.dion.s, 
Cor almost every one ol tlioui him ox)iro8hed in .Hl,roug lan- 
guage his kuowlodgo of the miaory of this world, Thus, 
uot to confirm, but meroly to omboUi.sb this ebaptor, a few 
quotations of tliis kind may bo given at the ond of it. 

First of all, let me mention hero that the Creeks, far as 
they were from the Christian and lofty Asiatic conception 
of the world, and although they decidedly stood at the 
point of view of the assertion of the will, wore yet deeply 
affected by the wretchednesa of existeuco. This is shown 
even by the invention of tragedy, which belongs to tbom. 
Another proof of it is afforded us by the uu.stoin of i,lio 
Thracians, which is first mentioned by Herodotus, though 
often referred to afterwards — the custom of welcoming the 
new-horn child with lamentations, and recounting all tlie 
evils which now lie before it ; and, on the other hand, 
burying the dead with mirth and jesting, because they are 
no longer exposed to so many and great sufferings. In a 
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beautiful poem preservcLl for us by t'lutarch {De audimuL 
‘poet, in find) tins runs thus : — 

" 'ro»» 0p7iP€iPj €LS off cpj^crae kuku. ‘ 

Top 5’au Oavopra Kai ttopcjp TrcTrau/xei'ov 
Xatpoi/ras cvfpyjfiovvTM eKirefXTreip oo/.Ut}P." 

(Luffcre qmitwn, taiita qui intrant nvda : 

At m07'tG si quis fiidisset niiseria^^ 

Ilunc laude miicos atque Uztitm e.vseqiii.) 

It is not to be attributed to historical relationship, but 
to the moral identity of the matter, that the Mexicans 
welcomed the new-born child with the words, “ My child, 
thou art born to endure ; therefore endure, suffer, and 
keep aileuco.” And, following the same feeling, Swift (as 
'Walter Scott robitos in his Life of Swift) early adopted 
till! custom of keeping Jus birthday not as a time of joy 
but of lUiduess, and of reading on that day the ])a8sage of 
the Bible in which Job laments and curses the day on 
which it was said tu the house of his father a man-ehihl 
is born. 

■Well known and too long for quotation is the passage 
in the “ Apology of Socrates,” in which Plato makes this 
wisest of mortals say that death, oven if it deprives us of 
consciousness for ever, would be a wonderful gain, for a 
deep, dreamless sleej) every day is to bo preferred even to 
the happiest life. 

A saying of Ileraclitus runs ; “ Tp ovv ^i(p ovopia pev 
^bo<s, epyov Ss 0 avaro<;.’’ {Vitw nomen quiilem, csi vita, opus 
autem mors. JStymologicum magnmi, voce Bio's; also 
Eustath. ad Iliad,, i. p. 31.) 

The beautiful lines of the “ Theogony ” are famous : — 

“ A.pxV^ eTTtxOoPtoLffLP apurropf 

M.tjd' eicndeiv avyas o|eos rjeXLou' 

^upra 5' dTTWs wKurra irvXas AXSao Trep^pcat, 

Kat KcirffdaL ttoXKtjp yijv eirap.'i^ffa.iJiepop.'* 

^Optima so7's homini 7\ahtm nwn esse, neo unqua/ni 
Adsqyemsse Jlarnmi/ej'uviquejuhar. 

Altera jam genitwn demiiti protinns Orco^ 

Etpress'K/m multa mergere corpus himo.) 
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Sophouloa, in " (Eilipiia ( 'oIouhm” ( 1 ^ 45 ), liaa lliofollow. 
iiig abbreviaUou of tbo a.uiio 

“ jM/; tf)in>iu 7iM» (iTTftrra 
Ao-yuj*' ro iVtirci 
(‘h)t>iu KttOtv^ oOit^ irtfi Ijht-if 
TToXii 5eure/ioi', wy /ux^ora.” 

(A^atu'm, non esse m'tes tuncU (dins omnes : prou'ima autcrn uhi qws 
i7i hicejn cdiiiis fuel eoihm ndire, unde vemty quam ocib^-nne.) 

Eiu'ipides says ; — 

“ Has S'oSvurjim jSios ai’Hpuiruv, 

K'oi/\ dtfrt TTofioi^ siwnrrtt'tns.” 


(Oiimis hominum mid < st plena ilnlnre.) 

Ntc datiir labonim. n mmio.) 

— llii'i’uti, l8g. 


And Homer already said : — 


“ Oil /«(< 7a/) T< TTOii tanv (li'i'i'/iwrtfiiix ai'S^ms 
llaiiTwi', bentn Sc yanip tiri irvut re eat l/meO* 


(Non enim ipcv/iiuain nticuhi ml lunnine 

Omnium, /iiwUinol super U 1 ram uph an Opii) it inni'nitur.) 

— U. U'U. 44f). 

Kvoa Pliny aaya ; “ Qmvpropler hoc primutn tputuiiir hi 
mnediis imimi uni hnboiit, a; oinnihiis horuh, qiun /lOinhU 
natv/ra iribuif, wnUitm iiieUitn I'ssc iewpedim mode, " {flid, 
Nat. 38 j 2 ). 

Shakspeare puts Uie words in Lho inoiiLh of Uio old 
king Henry IV. ; — 

“ 0 lieiiveii I tlial ono miKkl rend llio. hook of fate, 

And see tlie levolution of llie tiiiifB, 

how cluvucuH muck, 

And clinngoa fill the cup of nUerntion 
Witli diveis liquors ! 0, if this were been, 

The happiest youth, — viewing his progress through, 

What perils past, what orossee to ensue,' — 

Would shut the hook, and sit him down and die." 

Finally, Byron : — 

“Count o’er the joys tUiue hours have seen. 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 

And know, whatever thou hast keen, 

’Tis something hcttei nut to be ” 
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BalLazai’ Givaciau also brings the misery of our existeuce 
before our eyes in the darkest colours in the “ Ciiticoii,” 
Parte i., Orisi 5, just at the hegiiniing, and Crisi 7 at the 
end, wliere he explicitly represents life as a tragic farce. 

Yet no one has so thoroughly and exhaustively handled 
this subject as, iu our own day, Leopardi. He is entirely 
filled and penetrated by it : his theme is everywhere the 
mockery and wretchedness of this existence ; he presents 
it upon every page of his works, yet in such a multiplicity 
of forms and applications, with such wealth of imagery 
that he never wearies us, but, on the contrary, is through- 
out entertaining and exciting. 
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CIIAPTETl XLVIl.i 

ON IfiTllIoa. 

Here is the great gap which occurs iu those auppleuionts, 
on account of the circumstance that 1 have already dealt 
with morid philosophy iu tlio uiirrowcr sense in the two 
prize essays published under the title, “ /h'c (irvndimMnne 
der Jithih" an accpiaiiilance witli wliudi is a-siuned, as 1 
have said, iu order to avoid useless n'pt'litiou. 'rimi'erore 
there only remains for me liere a small gleauiii"; el isolateil 
rellootions wliieli could not lie di.seuiiMod in lliat. wmk, 
the contonta of which wore, iu the mam, pie ,i'rihi'd by 
the Aoadomiufi ; least of all those refleel lotm whieh de- 
minid a higher jioint of view tluiii thai wlneli is (■omiuou 
to all, and which I was thore, oliligod to adhere te. Ae- 
cordingly it will nut surprise the reader to liud theso 
rollections here in a very IVagmeiitary eollcetlmi. Tliis 
collection again has been eoutinucil in the eigluli .and ninth 
chapters of the second volume of the I’arerga. 

That moral investigations are inc(jmparahly more 
difficult than physical, and in general than any (itliers, 
results from the fact that they arc almost inuuudiatoly 
concerned with the thing in itself, mmioly, with that 
manifestation of it in which, directly discovered by the 
light of knowledge, it reveals its nature us ‘will. Physical 
truths, on the other hand, remain entirely in the province 
of the idea, i.e., of the phenomenon, and merely show how 
the lowest manifestations of the will present themselves 
in the idea in conformity to law. Further, the cuiisidera- 

^ This chapter is connected with §§ SSi ^2, 67 of tho first voluiuo. 
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tioii of the wov'ld from the ‘physical side, liowovcr far and 
successfully it may he pursued, is in its results without 
auy consolation for us : on tho moral side alone is con- 
solation to be found ; for here the depths of our own 
inner nature disclose themselves to the consideration. 

But my philosophy is the only one which confers upon 
ethics its complete and whole rights ; for only if the true 
nature of man is his own ‘loill, and consequently he is, in 
the strictest sense, his own work, are his deeds really 
entirely his and to be ascribed to him, On the other 
hand, whenever he has another origin, or is the work of a 
being different from himself, all Ids guilt falls back upon 
this origin, or originator. For upemri scqtdt%r esse. 

To connect the force which produces the phenomenon 
of tho world, and couhoipiontlv didi'nninos its nature, with 
tho morality of the dispasition or cli.uiictcr, and thus to 
ostiihlish a moral order of tho world ns tlui foundation of 
the phydoal , — this has hccu siuoo Hocratos the problem of 
philosophy. Theism solved it in a cbihli.sh manner, which 
could not satisfy mature luimamty. T’hcrol'oro pautheiam 
opposed itself to it whonovev it ventured to do so, and 
showed that naturo bears in itself the powor by virtue of 
wliioli it appears. With this, liowovor, ethics had neces- 
sarily to bo given up, ypiuoza, indeecl, altompts bore and 
thore to preserve it hy means of sophistry, but for the 
most part gives it up altogether, and, with a boldness 
which excites astouisUmeut aud repugnance, explains the 
distinction between right and wrong, and in general be- 
tween good and evil, as merely conventional, thus in itself 
empty (for example, FAk iv., prop. 37. schol. 2). After 
having met with nnmerited neglect for more than a 
hundred years, Spinoza has, in general, become too much 
esteemed in this century thi’oiigh tlic reaction caused by 
the swing of the peiidnluni of opinion. All pantheism 
must ultimately be overthrown by tin' inevitable demands 
of ethics, and then by the evil and suifering of the world. 
If the world is a thooprhany, then all that man, or even 
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the brute, does is equall}’ diviuu and exiadleut ; nothin!!; 
can be censurable, and notliin^ move iiraisewovlhy than 
the rest; tlins there is no elliiea. Hence, in i'unse({uence 
of the revived Spinozism of our own day, thus of pan- 
theism, the treatment of ethics lias sunk so low and 
become so shallow that it has boon luaile a mere m-tuic- 
tion as to the proper life of a citizen and a nienibor of a 
family, in which the ultimate end of human existence is 
supposed to consist: thus in mclhodieal, complete, snmc, 
and comfortable philistinism, rantheism, imlecil, has only 
led to such shallow vulgarisms through the, fact that (by a 
shameful misuse of the e quoins liguo fit ifcrcurvm) a com- 
mou mind, Hegel, has, by the well-known means, been 
falsely stamped as a great pbilosopber, and a lierd of his 
disciples, at first suborned, aftorwards only .stiqiid, received 
his weighty words, yucli outrages on the liiimnn niiml do 
not remain iinfiunished : the seed has H]uouted. In the 
same spirit it was thou ussertod that etbics should havi' 
for its material not the conduct of imiividiials, but that 
of nations, tliat this alone was a tlieine worthy of it, 
Nothing can bo moro iiorvorse than this view, wliicli rests 
on the most vulgar realism. For in eveiy indiviilual ap- 
pears the whole undivided will to live, the thing in itself, 
and the microcosm is like tho macrocosm. Tlio ma,ssi's 
have no more content than each individual. Ethics is con- 
cerned not with actions and their rosnlts, hut with willing, 
and willing itself takes place only in the, indiviilual. Not 
the late of nations, which exists only in the phonoruenoii, 
blit that of the individual is decided morally. Nations are 
really mere abstractions; individuals alone actually exist. 
Thus, then, is pantheism related to ethics, Eut the evil 
and misery of the world are not in accord even with 
theism ; hence it sought assistance from all kinds of 
evasions, theodicies, which yet wmre irretrievably over- 
thrown by the arguments of Hume and Voltaire,. Pan- 
theism, however, is completely untenable in the ju’esence 
of that bad aide of the world. Only when the -world is 



rL'gtu'dod enlirL'ly froiu witliout and from Uio pln/nii'iil 
side alone, ai\d nothing else is kept in view but the 
constant restorative order, and tfie comparative imporisli- 
ablenesa of the wliol (5 which is thereby iiitroduccd, is it 
perhaps possible to explain it as a god, yet always only 
symbolically. But if one enters within, thus considers 
also the subjective and moml side, with its preponderance 
of want, suffering, and misei'y, of dissension, wickedness, 
madness, and perversity, then one soon becomes conscious 
with horror that the last thing imaginable one has before 
one is a theopliaiiy. I, however, liave .sliown, ami espi'cially 
in my work " IJcle.i' tleii IFilkn in lUr Nhtur " have proved, 
that the force whicli works and acts in nature is identical 
with the will in us. Tlu'rehy tlu' moral order of the 
world is brought into direct oonnectiou with the, force 
which prodvui(!s Um. phouomenmi of the, world. Ii’or the 
phonounmon of Lhu will must ('xaetly coi i‘es])ond to its 
nature. Upon this depends the exposition td' alovaal 
justico given in §§ 63 and 64 of Iho first volmno, and the 
world, (dthongli subsisting by its own i)ower, recinves 
throughout a moral tendency. Accordingly llio problem 
which has been discussed from tlio Lime of Snoraios 13 
now for the first time really solved, and the demand of 
thinking reason dii'eoto,d to morality is aatislied. Ye,t I 
have never professed to proponnd a pliilosophy which 
leaves no questions unanswered. Tu this sense philo- 
sophy is really impossible: it would ho the science of 
omniscience. But est quadavi proiUre tenths, si non datur 
ultra : there is a limit to which reflection can penetrate 
and can so far lighten the night of our existence, although 
the horizon always remains dark. My doctrine reaches 
this limit in the will to live, which in its own manifestation 
asserts or denies itself. To wish, however, to go beyond 
this is, in my eyes, like wishing to fly beyond the atmos- 
phere. We must stop there; even although new problems 
arise out of those which have been solved. Besides this, 
however, we must refer to the fact that the validity of 
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Ihi' pviiioipli' of sudiciiMil I'im '( lu i'i Ihuit nl in llu' plK'Hiv 
lui’uau ; (liiH iIh' llii'iiic nf luv Hr - 1 i'-. .iiy mi tlrit 
piiiu'iple, will' li w.i-, puli1i-;iu'>l li . miily .1-. iSp? 

1 nnw i;o on lo .snjiplt'nu'ul ])nilimiliu' pmiit 1, luitl i-liall 
begin by ‘lupjimliiu', wiib t\Mi . I'lmn I'bi.isiral 

poi'fcvy, my ('ivpltimilinii ol Mcipiii", uivmi in § by n! tlui 

first vnliinu', Unit it springs Irmn sympmUy (Im nbject nf 
M'hicli is (iiie’s own self. At (Im mnl of flic oighlli liook 
of tlio "Odyssey,” Ulyfises, wlio in nil bis immy snviow-i is 
never represented as weojiinu, bin-sls inio tear-, wlien, still 
iinbiiowii, be bears bis I'lirh lu-roie life mill deeds snug 
by the bard iJmiuidoeiis in the pnbiee of lln' Pluniiciaii 
king, for (bU reiumitbranee of tbe brilliant period of bis 
life oontriisl.s with bis present wvetebediies' , 'PluH not 
this itsoU directly, but the ulije.ctive cmi -idcv.diuu uC it, 
tbo piuiurcj of bis presi'iil miminoned up by bi> piinl., 
oalls tovtlv bis teurs; lie fee! > sympiitby wilb luiieielf, 
Kiiripides makes the innoeeiilly eomlemiied lij'polytUM, 
bemoaning his own fate, express tbe imnie feeliu;.'; 

" tiiO' <))v t/wewT«/' trpoa-jdXi'iTt III uiiiii'nov 
aravO', d)V cSatcfJVii', 6 w, witisx’X'^i^ laticii" (luM,},). 

(lieu, ffi Ikeret, i)iihi,wc ipni/m 1 rtri/iii'i ir: './>fi'/iiri\ i/i/iuif.- 
02>m dejlemn main, qver ^iidinr.) 

Finally, as a proof of niy e.viiliuiatimi, an luioiidote. may 
be given boro "wbiob 1 take from the liliiglisdi jonriuvl 
The Herald of the 16U1 July i<S3r), A elieiit, wliou lie 
bad heard his case set fortli by liis iionnsol in court, 
burst into a flood of tears, and cried, " 1 imver knew I 
bad suffered half so inncb till I heard it bore to-day.” 

T have shown in § 55 of the (ir-it volnine how, notwitli- 
standing the unalterable nature of tbo obaracter, f.e., of tbe 
special fundamental will of a man, a real moral repentance 
is yet possible. I wish, however, to add the following expla- 
nation, which I must preface by a few definitions. Jiidiim~ 
tion is every strong susceptibility of the will for motives of 
a certain kind, Passion is an inclination so strong that 
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Lho motives wliicli excite it. excu-cise a power over the will, 
whick is sti'onj^cr tkau that of every possible motive that 
cun oppose them ; thus its mastery over the will becomea 
absolute, and consoquently witli reference to it the will is 
'passive or sitfering. It must, however, be remarked here 
that passions seldom reach the degiee at which they fully 
answer to the clefinitiou, but rather bear their name as mere 
approximations to it : therefore there are then still counter- 
motives which are able at least to restrict their effect, if 
only they appear distinctly in consciousness. The emotion 
is just as irresistible, but yet only a passing excitement of 
the will, by a motive which receives its power, not from a 
deeply rooted inclination, but merely from the fact that, 
appearing suddenly, it exchide.s for the moment tlio 
count, er-cd‘f('ct of all other motiv('s, for it consists of an 
idea, which comphitcly obscures all otlmrs by its excessive 
vividties.s, or, a.s it were, ooueoals them (“Utii'cly by its too 
(jIomo ])roximity, .so that they camiot enter con.soiousness 
and act on the will, whereby, tlu'rcfore, the capacity for 
rollectioii, and with it inielUdnal Jreedom, i.s to a certain 
('.vtont abolished, Accordingly the emotion is related to 
the passion as delirium to madiu'ss. 

Moral repcntairce is now conditioiuHl by tbo fact that 
before the act the inclination to it did not leave the intel- 
lect free scojie, because it did uot allow it to contemplate 
clearly and fully the counter-motives, but rather Urrned it 
ever anew to the motives in its own favour. But now, 
after the act has been performed, these motives are, by 
this itself, neutralised, and eoubequeiitly have become in- 
effective. Now reality brings before the intellect the 
counter-motives as the consequences of the act which have 
already appeared ; and the intellect now knows that they 
would have been the stronger if it had only adequately 
contemplated and weighed them. Thus the man becomes 
conscious that he has done what was really not in accor- 
dance with his will. This knowledge is repentance, for he 
has uot acted with full intellectual freedom ; for all the 
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muUvoa (lid uot (lUaiii (.o I'llick'noy. Wliul, cxi.dmlcd tJio 
iiiotiv6s oppoaad t.c tlu‘ iiclioii wiis iu tin* I'aau nf tlio 
hasty action the cnuilion. and in tin* cast' of the dclilu'i'ato 
action the passion. 1 1 hu,s also ol'ton dcpoiulcd upon the 
cii'cuiustaucc tiiat hia I'casoii cevtainly pif.sentcd to liiiu the 
counter-motives in the abatnict, hut was nut supported ity 
a suilicieutly stronp iiiiairinalion to present to hini their 
whole content and true aipndicanec in images, hlxainplus 
of wlrat has been stiid arc the Ciises in which revenge, 
jealousy, or avarice have led to murder. After it is com- 
mitted they arc extinguished, and now justice, .sympathy, 
tile remembrance of former friendship, rai.se their voi(!os 
and say all that they would have, said l)c.for(’ if they had 
been allowed to speak. Thou eiders llu' biLlcr rcpenLiuico, 
wliicli says, “If it were not dono it wouhl never ha[ipcn,” 
An iuconijiarablu vepresoutaUeu of this in alVordt'd liy the 
old Scottish hallail, which has also heeu traii.Mlateil by 
Ifei'der, “Edward, Kdwurd,” In an nimloginiM mamuu', 
the neglect of one’s own good may ooimsiou an egotistical 
repoutanco. I'Ar oxamplo, when an olhurwise uiuidvisahlu 
marriage is concluded iu coii.su(;umu‘.c of ]iussiouato love, 
which now is oxtingnished just hy tlm marriage, and for 
the first time the counter-motives of personal intiu'cst, 
lost independence, &c., ka,, come into cousciousnesa, luul 
speak as they would have spoken before if they had heuu 
allowed utterauee. All such actions accordingly spring 
from a relative weakness of intellect, because it lets itself 
be mastered by the will, just where its function as tlio pre- 
senter of motives ought to have been inexorably fulfilled, 
without allowing itself to he disturbed by the will, The 
vehemence of the will is here only iniinatly the cause, in 
that it interferes with the intellect, and thereby prepares 
for itself repentance. The reasonableness of the character 
aa^ppoavvi], which is opposed to passion atene.ss, really con- 
sists in this, that the will never overpowers the intellect 
to such an extent as to prevent it from correctly exerci.siiig 
its function of the distinct, full, and clear exposition of the 
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motives in the .ih&tiMct for tlio reasnii, iu the coiicrote for 
the imagiiuitinn. hTow this may just as well depemd upon 
the moderation and mildness of the will as tipoii the 
strength of Ihe intellect. All that is required is that the 
latter sliould be relatively strong enough for the will that 
is present, thus that the two siiould stand in a suitable 
relation to each other. 

The following explanations have still to be added to 
the fundamental characteristics of the philosophy of law 
expounded in §62 of the first volume, and also in iny prize 
essa}'- on the foundation of morals, § 17. 

Those who, with Spinoza, deny that there is a right 
apart from the State, confound the means for enforcing the 
right with the right itself. Ointainly the riglit is insured 
protection only in tlio Slate. Ihit it itsidf exists indepen- 
dently of the State, t'or by force it can only be .suppres.scd, 
never alKilisliod. Accordingly the State is nothing more 
than an institution for in'oteotion, which lias hecomo neces- 
sary through the manifold attacics (0 which man is oxpo.scd, 
and which he would not be able to ward olf alone, but only 
in union witli others. So, tlien, the aims of thu State are — ^ 

(i.) Tir-st of all, outward jirotection, wliioh may just as 
well become needful agaimst lifeless forces of nature or 
wild beasts as against men, consequently against otlier 
nations ; altliongh this case is the most frequent and im- 
portant, for the worst enemy of man is man : homo homini 
lupus. Since, in con.seqneucG of this aim, nations always 
set up the principle, in words if not with deeds, that they 
wish to stand to each other in a purely defensive, never in 
an aggressive relation, they recognise ihe law of nations. 
This is at bottom nothing but natural law, in the only 
sphere of its practical activity that remains to it, between 
nation and nation, where it alone must reign, because its 
stronger son, positive law, cannot assert itself, since it 
requires a judge and an executive. Accordingly the law of 
nations consists of a certain degree of morality in the deal- 
ings of nations with each other, the maintenance of which 
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is a qiieatiou oi for inaukiml. Tlic hin ai whicjli 

cases baaed on tliis law aii' tricil r, Ui;u m piilibc npiiuon. 

(2.) Pi'OLCcLiou within, Llius pi'ulci i um hJ tlu^ mi'minn's 
of a Stale iiuauisl c.udi othci', l■l)nM'^[lll'nllY sinnuity of 
private rifilit, by hcmus of tlic inainlcimiiia' of au lunicst 
state of tilings, wliicli consist-i in tlii*-, ihat ilia concen-- 
trated foroos of all proiccl. each iii(hviiiiiiil, fioni which 
arises an appearance as if all were honest, i.e., j\wt, Uiuh as 
if no one wished to injure the others, 

lint, as is always the way in linniau aH'airr>, the lemoval 
of one evil generally opens the way for a new oii(> ; thus 
the granting of that double protection iatrodutu's the need 
of a third, miinely: (3.) rrolecUon against the pioteetor. i.e„ 
against him or those to wliom th(‘ .society lia, tnue^ferutd 
tlio aunuigemoul; of t,he protection, f.lms tin' ".uaranlce of 
jmlilic right. This apimavs most completely ai laiiiahle by 
dividing and separating from t'acli other tin' Ihreetohl 
unity of the prote(itiv<‘ )iower, Mias the legiMl.itiire, the 
judicaturo, and the cxeeiilivo, so that, eae.h n innnaged by 
others, and iudcpeudcutly of tin* re-it. The great value, 
indeed the fumlanuuital idea of the inonarehy appearn to me 
to lie in the fuel, tliat heeause mon romain men one mil, at 
be placed so high, and so much powm, wealtli, scmivity, 
and absolute inviolability given him that there remains 
nothing for him to desire, to hope, and to fear fur himself ; 
whereby the ogoLsm wliich dwells in him, as in every ouo, 
is annihilated, as it, wore, by neutialasatiou, ami lie is now 
able, as if he were no longer a man, to pnietise jnslicu, 
and to keep in view no longer his own hut only the public 
good. This is the source of the .seemingly superhuman 
nature that everywhere aceompaaios royalty, ami distin- 
guishes it so infinitely from the mere pi'c.sidency. There- 
fore it must also be hereditary, not elective ; partly in order 
that no one may see his equal in the king ; partly that 
the king him, self may only he able to provide for lus .suc- 
cessors by oaring for the welfare of the State, which is 
absolutely one with that of his family. 
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If otlier ends besides Umt of protection, hero C‘\.[)l!iinod, 
lire ascribed to the State, tliis may easily endanger the 
true end, 

According to my explanation, the right of property 
arises only through the cxjiendiLui'e of labour upon things, 
'fins truth, which has already often been expressed, find,s 
a noteworthy confirmation in the fact that it is asserted, 
even in a practical regard, in a declaration of the American 
ex-prcsideut, Quincey Adams, which is to he found in the 
Quarterly Review of 1840, No. 130 ; and also in Ifrenoh, in 
i\i&“ Ribliothliqua vnivei'hi'lle de Gcufi-rc’’ .Tidy 1840, No. 55. 
T will give it here in Uernuiu (English of Quarterly lie- 
view) : “ 'Phcie :no moralists who have questioned the right 
of the EnrojKVUis to iutriidi' upon the ])0,sscssions of the 
aboriginals in any case, and under any limitations M’hat- 
snever ; Imt luivc tlu'y maturely consideroil tlio whole 
.subject? 'J'ho Indian right of possession itself sliiuds, 
with regard to the greatest jiart of tlie country, upon a 
(lUChliomNe foundation. Their cultivated (ields, their con- 
.structed hahitations, a space of anqile, sullicieiicy for their 
siibslstonoo, and whatever they had annexed of tliemsolvos 
by personal labour, was uniloubtodly by the laws of ua,tnro 
theirs. But what, is the right of a liuutsman to the forest 
of a thou-saiul miles over which he has accidentally ranged 
ill quest of prey ?” &c. Jii the same way, those who in 
our own day have seen occasion to combat comnuiuisiu 
with reasons (for example, the Archbishop of Paris, in hi,s 
pastoral of .Tuiie 1851) have always brought forward the 
argument that property is the result of work, as it were 
only embodied work. This is further evidence that the 
right of property can only he established by the applica- 
tion of work to things, for only in this respect does it find 
free recognidon and make itself morally valid. 

An entirely different kind of proof of the same truth is 
afforded by the moral fact that while the law punishes 
poaching just as severely as theft, and in many countries 
more severely, yet civil honour, which is irrevocably lost 
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hy tli(' laUi'v, is ically not iilt'cdwl by Hit' biriiu'i ; Imt ilift 
poaclier, il'he has Ikh-u <»ui1ty (tf iiolhiiii^ cl .c, is ('inlatiily 
Uiintcd wilh ii fiiulL, hut. yet. is iioL ici’unlc.l, hlcc Llic lliiuf, 
as disbounurablc ami idiuiiiu'd by all. Koi- Ihu piiiiriplcs 
of civil honour real uimu inor.il .uid not incus positive 
law; but game is not an object upon whiidi labour is be- 
stowed, and thus also is not an object of a morally valid 
possession: the light to it is therefore mitiiely a positive 
oue, and is not morally leenonisod. 

According to my view, the pnnciplo ouglifc to lie at tho 
basis of criminal law that it is not leally the man but only 
the deed which is punished, in order that it may not 
recur. The. criminal is merely the siibjeel in whom the 
deed is puni.shed, in order that the law m emisei[uence of 
which tho punishment is inllieled may retain its did.om'iit 
power. This is the meaning of the I'xpre'iaion, " Uo is 
foi [cited to the law.” Aeconliiu' to Kaul’s expUnation, 
which amounts to a /ns laliotiis, it is not thi' doed hut llui 
man that is punished. The ]ioni(enliary syslem also 
•seeks not so much to punish tho deed as the imin, in 
order to reform him. It thereby sets aside* tlm real aim 
of pmiislimont, deteiment from Ihe deed, in order to 
attain the very problematic end of rerormatioii. Rut it is 
always a doubtful thing to attempt to attain two dillbront 
ends by otie ino.ins : how much more so if tlic two are in 
any sense oppo.site ends. Education is a benefit, puiiish- 
nient ought to be an evil; the penitentiary pri.son is 
supposed to accomplish both, at once. Moreover, however 
large a share untutored ignorance, combined witli outward 
distress, may have in many crimes, yet we dare not regard 
these as their principal cause, for iunumorable persona 
living in the same ignorance and under absolutely similar 
circum-stances commit no crimes. Thus tlic siihstanco of 
the matter falls back upon the personal, moral character; 
but this, as I have shown in my prize essay on the free- 
dom of the will, is absolutely unalterable. Therefore 
moral reformation is really not possible, but only deter- 
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lueiifc froin the deed through fear, iit the same time, the 
correction of icnowledgo and the awakening of the dc&iro 
to work can certainly be attained ; it will appear what 
effect this can produce. Besides this, it appears to me, from 
the aim of punisliment set forth in the text, that, when 
possible, the apparent severity of the punishment should 
exceed the actual : but solitary confinement achieves the 
reverse. Its great severity has no udtnesses, and is by no 
means anticipated by any one who has not experienced 
it ; thus it does not deter. It threatens him who is 
tempted to crime by want and misery with the opposite 
pole of human suffering, ennui: but, as Goethe rightly 
observes — 

“ When rent iilhiction is our lot, 

I’liuii do \vc long for ennui.” 

The contemplation of it will deter him just as little us 
the sight of the palatial judsoiis which are built by honest 
men for rogues. If, however, it is desired that these 
penitentiary piisons should be regarded as edncatiumil 
institutions, then it is to be regretted that the enti'auce 
to them is only obtained hy crimes, instead of wliioli it 
onght to have preceded them. 

That punishment, as Beccaria 1ms taught, ought to bear 
a proper proportion to the crime does not depend upon the 
fact that it would bo an expiation of it, but rather on 
the fact that the pledge ought to be proportionate to the 
value of that for which it answers. Therefore every one is 
justified in demanding the pledge of the life of another as 
a guarantee for the security of his own life, but not for 
the security of his property, for which the freedom, and 
so forth, of another is sufficient pledge. For the security 
of the life of the citizens capital punishment is therefore 
absolutely necessary. Those who wish to abolish it should 
be answered, “ First remove murder from the vmrld, and 
then capital punishment ought to follow.” It ought also 
to be inflicted for the clear attempt to murder just as for 
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nuu’iler itself ; for tlio law ilesiiot) to punish tho ilood, not 
to revenge its conaetpionccs. lii geuorul the injury to ho 
guarded against afl'urda the light iiaMsuio for tin* punish- 
ment which is to lie threatonod, hut it does not give tlio 
moral baseness of the forbidden notion. Tlunofoio the law 
may rightly impoao the punishment of imprisonmont for 
allowing a flower-pot to fall from a window, or impu.se 
haul labour for sinokiiig in the woods dining the sum- 
mer, and yet permit it in the winter. But to iinposu 
the punishment of death, as in Poland, for .shooting an 
ure-ox is too much, for the niamtoiiance of the specie.s of 
ure-oxen may not ho purchased with hnin.ui life. In 
delermining the inoasuic of the piinislnnent, iilmig with 
the maguitudo of the injury to he guarded again.st, we 
have to coirsidcr tho strength of the nmlives udiieli iininil to 
the forbidden action. Quite, a dilferent ulamhud of punidi- 
mont would bo established if expiation, le.tiilmtion, yV.'i 
ialionis, wero its truo ground. But, the e.nminal etidi' might 
to bo nothing but a register of cmuiter-nmtives for jiossilile 
criminal aotions ; tlierofore eaeli of these motives must 
decidedly outweigh t.lio motives wliie.h lend to these net ions, 
mid indeed so mueli tho more this greater ihe t-vil is vvliieh 
would arise from the action to ho guarded ngauist, the 
stronger the temptation to it, and the more dilliciilt the 
couviotion of the criminal; — always under tlio correct 
assumption that the will is not free, but ileLerniiiiable by 
motives; — apart from this it could not be got at at all. 
So much for the philosophy of law. 

In my pi’ize essay on tho freedom of tho will (p. 50 scq.) 
I have pioved the oiiginality and uiialteriible.iiess of the 
inborn eliaracter, from which the moral ooutoiit of tho 
course of life proceeds. It is cstiiblisliod as a fact. But 
in order to understand jirobleuis in their full oxLciit it is 
sometimes necessary to oppose opimsites shaiply to each 
other. In this case, then, let one recall how incicdihly great 
is the inborn differoiice between man and man, in a moral 
' and in an intellectual regard. Here nobleness and wis- 
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dom; there wickedness aud stupidity. In one the good- 
ness of the heart shines out of the eyes, or the stamp of 
genius is enthroned in his countenance. The base physiog- 
nomy of another is the impression of moral worthlessness 
and intellectual dulness, imprinted by the hands of nature 
itself, unmistakable aud ineradicable ; he looks as if he 
must be ashamed of existence. But to this outward ap- 
pearance the inner being really corresponds. We cannot 
possibly assume that such differences, which transform 
the whole being of the man, and which nothing can 
abolish, which, further, in conflict with his circumstances, 
determine his course of life, could exist without guilt or 
merit on the ]jiut of those affected by them, and be merely 
the work of chance. Even from this it is evident that tho 
man innslj bo in a certain sense his own work. But now, 
on the other hand, wu can .show tho .source, of tho.so diffor- 
enoe.s empirically m l,lHi nature of tlio paionts ; and be- 
.sidcs thi.s, tho uumting aud connection of these pareiits 
has dourly boon tho woik of tho most accidental circum- 
stancGS. By such oonsidomtions, then, we ere forcibly 
directed to the distinction between the pheiiomonoii and 
the true being of things, which alone (Jan contain tho 
.solution of that problem. The thing in itsolf only inverds 
itself hy means of tin; forms of tho phenomenmi ; there- 
fore what proceeds from the thing in itsolf must yet 
appear in those forms, thus also in the bonds of causality. 
Accordingly it will present itself to us here as a myste- 
rious and incomprehensible guidance of things, of which 
the external empirical connection would be the mere tool. 
Yet all that happens appears in this empirical connection 
imroduced by causes, thus necessarily aud determined 
from without, while its true ground lies in tho inner 
nature of wliat thus manifests itself. Certainly wo can 
here see the solution of the problem only from afar, and 
when we reflect upon it we fall into an abyss of thought — 
as Hamlet very truly says, “ thoughts beyond the reaches 
of onr semis.” In my essay in the first volume of tiie 
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rarerga“Oii Uiu Aiipeamufu of luloulion iu tlio Kiito of 
Individuals” 1 luivo sot, fortli my Llioughta ujiuii tliis 
mysterious guidanoo of Lliinos, a guul.uu'o whioli iiulcoil 
can only be conceived symbolically. 

In § 14 of my prize essay on tlio foumlatiou of moi.ilH 
there will be found an exposition of egoism, as regauls 
its nature ; and the following attempt to tliscov('r its root 
may be looked upon as supplemenlavy to that paragiaph. 
Nature itself contradicts itself directly, accurdiug as it 
speaks from the individual or the universal, from within 
or from without, from the ceiitio or the periphery. It 
has its centre in every iudividuiil ; for each iudividiml is 
the whole will to live. Therefore, even if this individual 
is only an insect or a worm, nature itself sjioakH out of it 
thus; “I alone am all iu all: in my maintomiiico every- 
thing is involved ; the rest may periali, it is really nolliiug.” 
So speaks nature from the paiiimdnr stamliioiiit, thus 
from the point of view of sidf-cimscioiiHiiesH, and upon 
this depouda the, egoism of eveiy living thing. On the 
other hand, from the univomd poiiili el view,- -which is 
that of the consciousnetiK of other thiiup, that of ohjective 
knowledge, which for the moment looks away from trim 
individual with whom the kuowloilgo is eoiiiieotcHl, — from 
without then, from the periphery nature spouks thus; 
“The individual is nothing, and les.s than nothing. 1 
destroy millions of individuals every day, for sport and 
pastime : I abandon their fato to the most capricious and 
wilful of my children, chance, who harasses tliom at 
pleasure. I produce millions of new individuals every 
day, without any diminution of my productive power; 
just as little as the power of a mirror is exhausted hy the 
number of reflections of the sun, which it casts on the 
wall one after another. The individual is nothing.” Only 
he who knows how to really reconcile and eliminate Diis 
patent contradiction of nature has a true answer to the 
(Question as to the perishableness and irapcrishahlonesa of 
his own self. I believe I have given, in the (irst four 
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cliaptei's of Uiis foiirLli book of the HupplemeutK, an ade- 
quate iiitroilucLiou to such kiiowlodge. ’What is «;iid 
[itiove may further be illiutvaled ni the following inauuer. 
Every iudividual, when he look'j within, recognises in his 
nature, which is his will, the thing in itself, therefore that 
which everywhere alone is real. Accordingly lie conceives 
himself as the kernel and centre of the world, and regards 
himself as of infinite importance. If, on the other hand, he 
looks without, then he is in the province of the idea the 
mere phenomenon, where ho sees himself as an individual 
among an infinite number of otlrer individuals, accordingly 
as something very insignificant, nay, vanishing altogether. 
Consequently every individual, even the most insignificant, 
every I, when regarded from within, is all in all ; regarded 
from without, on the other hand, ho is nothing, or at least 
as good as nothing, nonce upon tins depends tlie great 
difleronoc between what each one necessarily is in his own 
eyes and what he is in the eyes of others, consequently the 
egoism with which every one reproaches uviuy one else. 

In oouaeqnouoo of this egoism our fandamontal orroi 
of all is this, that witli roferonco In eacli other wo are 
reciprocally not I. On the otlier hand, to bo just, noble, 
and benevolent is nothing olso than to translate my meta- 
physics into actions. To say that time and space are mere 
forms of our knowledge, not conditions of thiugs iir them- 
selves, is the same as to say that the doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis, “ Thou shalt one day be burn as him whom 
thou now iujurcst, and in thy turn shalt suffer like injury,” 
is identical with the formula of the Brahmans, which has 
frequently been mentioned. Tat tiuam asi, ” This thou 
art,” All true virtue proceeds from the immediate and 
intuitive knowledge of the metaphysical identity of all 
beings, which I have frequently shown, especially in | 23 
of my prize essay on the foundation of morals. But j ust 
on this account it is not the result of a special pre- 
eminence of intellect ; on the contrary, even the weakest 
intellect is sufficient to see through tlie jn'incipium, indivi- 

VOIj, III. 2 D 
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wliit'li. irt wliat is iis[iuv('(l iii m.ittis. Ai'» 
cordiniflj' wo iiuiy lliul tlu' luo-i I'voollisiL rh.u.ii tov (us'ii 
in llie cast) ol a very wouk uiulfi^liuidiio'. Ami fuilliur, 
the exciteiiiout of our syi''ii.itliy is act ompiuiu'il liy im 
exertion of our iiitollts'l. It. ratliov mijit'iii'i llmt the 
requisite penotratiun of pj'inrqiiinii imlii h/i'tilwnn 
would be present in ovory one if it vieio not thul ili(‘ ivill 
opposes this, and by virtue of its luiumdiute nu'-Loiious 
and despotic inlluence upon the intellcot oeneially pre- 
vents it from arising; so tliat riltnnately all giult falls 
back upon the wdl, as indeed is in oouforniity with the 
fact. 

The doctiino of in<‘tempsyolio.si3, lourhed on above, de- 
viates fioni the truth inuiely throngli tin- eneunislance that 
it transfers to the futuio what already is now. ll makes lay 
true inner nature exist in othera only al'ier my death, while, 
according to the truth, it already lives m Ihem now, and 
death mciely roinovos tho illusion on aeemmt id which 1 niu 
not aware of tliis ; just as an iiiniiiiieiahle huot of , slurs i ou- 
stantly shine ahove our head.s, but only liis'ome visihlo to 
us when the ono sun near the, eartli hai set. Knmi this 
point of view iny individual exislunee, howove.r iiiuoh, like 
that sun, it may outshine everything, appears ullimate.ly 
only as a hiudraneo which staiuLs betwe.en mo and the 
knowledge of the true extent of my being, And hecause 
every individual, iu his knowledge, is suhjeet to this hin- 
drance, it is just individuation that kcops tho will to live 
in error as to its own nature ; it is the Milyfi of Jlralinianism. 
Death is a refutation of this error, and aboli.sho,s it. 1 
believe that at the moment of death we become conscious 
that it is a mere illusion that has limited our existence to 
our person. Indeed empirical traces of this may be found 
in several states which are related to death by tlie aboli- 
tion of the concentration of consciousness in tho brain, 
among which the magnetic sleep is the most prominent ; 
for in it, if it reaches a high degree, our exislonco shows 
itself through various symptoms, beyond our persons and 
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ill otlior liuiiiga, inoaii sU-ikiugly by direcfc participiitiou 
ill the thoughts of another iudivicUial, and ultimately even 
by the power of knowing the absent, the distant, ami even 
the future, thus by a kind of omnipresence. 

Upon this metaphysical identity of the will, as the 
thing in itself, in the infinite multiplicity of its pheno- 
mena, three principal phenomena depend, which may he 
included under the common name of sympatliies : (i) 
sympathy proper, which, as 1 have shown, is the basis of 
justice and benevolence, caritas ; (2) sexual love, with 
capricious selection, itmor, which is the life of the species, 
that asserts its precedence over that of the individual ; 
(3) 'niayic, to which animal magnetism and symiiatlictic 
cuvea also belong. Accordingly sympathy may bo doliued 
us the empirical appearance of the inetapby.sicnl identity 
of Lbo will, tliroiigh tlio physicnl multiplicity of its pliouo- 
numa, whereby a oonnoctioii shows itself which is entirely 
diH'oi'ont from that brought about by inoaiis of tlio forma 
of the phonomonou which wo oomproheiid iindor the prin- 
ciple of aufllcient reason. 
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ON TUB BOCTKINE Ob’ THE DENIAI, OB 'lllF, WIU, TO LIVE. 

Man lias Ilia exiatence and licing oilliei' 'irith liis will, i.e., 
hia consent, or without this ; in the lattev ease an (‘xistcnco 
so enibitloi'otl by manifold and iiiau]iiiorinhli' HnHtnuii^s 
would be a flagrant iujustico. Tlio uncicnlH, ospocially tlio 
Stoics, also the Ihn'ipatctics and Acadoinics, alrovii in vain 
to prove that virtue sulUcod to nuiko lil'c Imjipy. I'lxpa- 
riciice cried out loudly a,uaiimt it. What ii'ully lay at the 
foundation of tlu! elCorUj of tho.so pliilosophi'r'i, nllhoUHh 
they wore not distinctly conseiouM of it, was the iiiumiiu'd 
jmtice of the thing; whoever was without guilt ought to 
bo free from aufferiug, thus happy. Put the serious and 
profound solution of the problem lie.s in the, (Ihristiau dee- 
trine that works do not justify. Accordingly a man, even 
if he has practised all justice and bone.volenee, cmise- 
quently the ajaOov, lionvstwti, is yet not, as Oicero 
imagines, (.ul;pa omni mrena {'fuse., v. i.) ; but el delito 
mayor del homhre es haber nucido (the greatest guilt of 
man is that he was born), as Calderon, illuminated by 
Christianity, has expressed it with far profonnder know- 
ledge than these wise men. Therefore that man comes into 
the world already tainted with guilt can appear alrsurd 
only to him who regards him as just then having arisen 
out of nothing and as the work of another. In oonse- 
q^uence of this gnilt, then, which must therefore have pro- 

^ This chapter is connected with of the second volume of tlio I’arovga 
§ 68 of the fiist volume. Chapter 14 should, also he connpared with it. 
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cceded from his will, man remains ri>'hlly expoaeil tu 
pliysical and meuLtiL snlloriii^, evcm if lie lias piaotmed all 
iliose vii’fuus, thus is not, happy. This follows from Lho 
aternal justice of which I Imve spukeu in § 63 of fhe lirsi 
volume. That, however, as St. Paul (Rom. iii. 21), Augais- 
tine, and Luther teach, works cannot justify, iu.ismuch 
as we all arc and remain essentially sinners, ultimately 
rests upon the fact that, because opemri sequituT esse, if we 
acted as we ought, we would necessarily be as we ought. 
But then we would require no salvation from our present 
condition, which not only Christianity but .also Brahman- 
ism and Buddhism (under the n.anie which is expressed 
in English by final enuincqnUion) present as the highest 
goal, i.e., we would not need to iK'come somotluug quite 
different from, nay, the very opposite of what wo are. 
Since, howovor, we arc what wc ought not to be, wo also 
nece,ssiirily do wluit wi* ought not to do. Tlioroforc wo 
need a ooinplcto transrormation of our mind and nature; 
ie., the now birth, as tho result of which aalval,ion appears. 
Although the guilt lios lu aolion, oparavi, yet the root 
of tho guilt lies in owv essentia, el e.nisleniia, for out of these 
tlie opemri nocessarily proceeds, an f hnvo shown in tho 
prize essay on tho freedom of the will. Accordingly our 
one true sin is reidly original sin. Now tho Christian myth 
makes original sin iirst arise after man came into o.xist- 
ence, and for this purpose ascribes to liim, per impossiiile, 
a free will. It does this, however, simply as myth, Tho 
inmost kernel and spirit of Christianity is identical with 
that of Brahmanism and Buddhism; they all teach a 
great guilt of the human race through its existence itself, 
only that Christianity does not proceed directly and 
frankly like these more ancient religions : thus does not 
make the guilt simply the result of existence itself, but 
makes it arise through the act of the first human pair. 
This was only possible under the fiction of a liberum arbi- 
trkm indifferentice, and only necessary on account of the 
Jewish fundamental dogma, in which that doctrine had 
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comiiio into oxihUnieo of iiui\ liiiiiielt ii the iu!t ot lus I'loo 
will, aiul acoouliiinly one willi the I’.ill, atul Lluo'etoie tlic 
original sin, oi' whieli all oilier hiiis an' the lesuli, appe.iitnl 
already with tho c.ii^cutu( and txiUmtia of iiiau ; hut the 
fundaiiieiitiil dogma of Judaism did not iidinit of such an 
explanation. Thug Aiieugtiiie tiuigld, in hi.s hooka J)e, 
hhcro arhiirio, that onl}’' as Adam hefore the fall rvas 
man guiltles.g and possessed of u fioo will, hut tor ever 
after is involved iu the necessity of sin. The law, o 
noyo?, in the Biblical aenso, always demands that we 
shall change our doing, w'liile our heing remain.s un- 
changed. But because this is impossihle, I’aul says that 
no man ns justified hy the hnv ; only the new birth in 
Jesus Christ, iu coiiseipieuee of the work of '.’iiiee, on ac- 
count of which a ne,w man arises and the old man is 
abolished (ie., a fundameiilnl ehiiiige of mind or conver- 
sion), can tramsfor us from the .sl.iteof sinfulness into Unit 
of freedom and salvation. This is the Christitm mylh with 
roferencQ to ethics, lint ei'rlainly the -lewi'di theism, 
upioii which it was graft od, must have received wonderful 
additions to adapt itself to that myth. In it llu! fable of 
the fall presonted the only jihiei' for i.he graft of tlie old 
Indian stem. It is to he, iiUvihuted just to that lorcihly sur- 
mounted difficulty that the, (Jhri.stiuii myaterie.s have re- 
ceived such an extraordinary up])carance, eoiiflieting with 
the ordinary understanding, whioh imikos proselytising 
more difficult, and ou account of whiuh, from incapacity to 
comprehend their profound meaning, Pelagi.'uiism, or at 
the present day Rationalism, rises against them, and seeks 
to explain them away, but thereby reduces Christianity to 
Judaism. 

But to speak without myth : so long as our will is the 
same, our world can be no otlier tlian it is. It is true 
all wish to be delivered from the state of .suirering and 
death; they would like, as it is expressed, to attain to 
eternal blessedness, to enter the kingdom of heaven, only 
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not upon tlioir own feet; they would like, to he carried 
there by the cour!:.(' ui nature. That, however, is impos- 
sible. Therefore iiatinc will never let us fall ami become 
nothing ; but yet it can lead us nowhere but always again 
into nature. Yet how qireationable a thing it is to exist 
as a part of nature every one experiences in his own life 
and death. Accordingly existence is certainly to be 
regarded as an erring, to return from which is salvation ; 
it also bears this character throughout. It is therefore 
conceived in this manner by the ancieirt Samana religions, 
and also, although iudirectly, by real and original Chris- 
tianity. Even J udaism itself contains at least in the fall 
(this its redeoiniug feature) the germ of such a view. Only 
Greek jtagauism and Islamism are entirely optimistic; 
therefore in tlie former the oppo.sito tendency liad to find 
expression at least in tragedy; hut in Islamism, which is 
the worst, as it is tlio most modern, of all religions, it 
appeared as Sufism, that very bcaiulaful phmiomcuou, whioli 
is ooinph'ticly of Indian spirit and origin, and has now 
coutiuuod for upwards of a tlioiisaud years. Nothing can, 
in fact, bo given as the end of our existence but the 
knowledge that wo haA bettor not he. This, however, is 
the most iuiportaiit of all truths, wliicli must therefore 
he expressed, liowevcr great the contrast in which it 
stands with the Europearr manner of thought of the pre- 
sent day. On the other hand, in the whole of non- 
Mohammedan Asia it is the most universally recognised 
fundamental truth, to-day as much as three thousand 
years ago. 

If now we consider the will to live as a whole and 
objectively, we have, in accordance with what has been 
said, to think of it as involved in an illusion, to escape 
from which, thus to deny its whole existing endeavour, is 
what all religions denote by self-renunciation, dbnegatio 
sui ipsius; for the true self is the will to live. The 
moral virtues, thus justice and heuevolence, since if they 
are pure they spring, as I have shown, from the fact that 
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tlu' \ull lo live, M'eiU" llimU'‘U llu- /u- .n imitii- 

diudiouL';, teeO'4Ui-.es itst'lf m dll i( • uiauUi titMii', die 
iuicatilmt>ly puru iiih a .1 symplani. I it ti llu' I'lf-maiu-- 
h'stuiy will I'l uii litnjp'i ianilr lielil 111 that illiHiiiii, luu 
the (lisilliiMiin alieiulv liayiiis to lako pluci' 'o (lia! oiio 
rniglil iiR'liipliuncnlly ‘lay i( .ilumh il.ip’, it-- wiiiff*, to tly 
away hniu iL, Convoi-'oly, injusiu'o, wickodiit ss, oiuoUy 
are sigu& of llio oppoaile, thu-, oi tuo iicep oui 
in that illusion, yecoudly, liinvovoi, IIiom' viitnos tuo a 
means of Eidvancing helt-iouuiiciution, and ai-i'iniiiuidy the 
denial of the will to live. For tuu' inlounty, inviolable 
justice, tins iiist and most important of cardinal vutues, 
is so hard a task that whoever professes it nueoiuhtinually 
and from, the hottonv of hia heart has (0 nuike saervliees 
that soon depiivo life of tho swoetiu'ss nlueh n demanded 
to mako it eujoyaldc, and thoudiy turn away Uio will 
from it, thus load lo riflioimtion. Yet ju.Mt what make.s 
integrity luraonialdo i.s iho .siwM-ilieos wliieli it loal*!; in 
trifles it is not udmirod. Its nutuio lenlly eoiuimlis in 
this, that the just man does not throw upon oIIuu'.m, hy 
craft or force, tlio Inmioms and soirow.s whmh lifo liriiips 
with it, as the unjust man docs, hnt hems himself what 
Mis to his lot ; and tlms he luis to hour the full Inirden 
of tho evil imposed upon humiin life, undimimsluid, 
Justice thereby becomes a moans of udvaiudno tho donial 
of the will to live, hir want and suUeiiuo, those true cmi- 
ditions of human life, are its ooimoqueuee, and tliuso, lead 
to resignation./ Still more quickly does the virtue of 
d^eyolqqgo, caritas, which goes further, load to the same 
result; for on account of it one lakes over even tho 
Bufferings which originally fell to the lot of others, there- 
fore appropriates to oneself a larger share of these tlian in 
the course of things would come to the particular indivi- 
diral. He who is inspired with this virtue has recognised 
his own being in all others. And thereby he identifies 
his own lot with that of humanity in general ; but this is a 
hard lot, that of care, suffering, and death. Whoever, then, 
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by I’oiiouiiciDg every accidental advantage, desires i'or liini- 
8(‘]f no otlier lot than that of liuinauity in general caimot 
desire even this long. Tlie clinging to life and its plea- 
sures must now soon yield, and give place to a universal 
renunciation ; consequently the denial of the will will 
take place. Since now, in accordance with tliis, poverty, 
privation, and special sufierings of many kinds are intro- 
duced simply by the perfect exerciso of the moral virtues, 
asceticism in the narrowest sense, thus the surrender of all 
possessions, the intentional seeking out of what is disagree- 
able and repulsive, self-mortification, fasts, the hair shirt, 
and the scourge — all this is rejected hy many, and per- 
haps as superlluous. Jmstice itself is tlie hair 

shirt that constantly harasses its owner and the cliarity 
that give.s away what is needed, piovicles constant fa.sts.^ 

S Just on this acconrit Huddlii.sm is free from all strict and 
^ excessive asceticism, which plays a large part in Hrah- 
jjnuuiisni, tims fioin intentional solf-mortilication. It rests 
I'aatislled with the oolil)acy, voluntary poverty, hunidity, and 
j!obcdionoe of the monks, with abstention from animal food, 
ijas also from all worldliness. Since, further, the goal to 
which the moral virtues lead is that which is here pointed 
out, tlie Vedanta philosophy ® lightly says that after the 
entrance of true knowledge, with entire resignation in its 
train, thus the new birth, then the morality or immorality 
of the past life is a matter of indifference, and uses here 
also the saying so often quoted by the Brahmans : " Fin- 
ditur nodus cordis, dissolvuniur omnes duhitationes, ejusgxie 
Ofcra ewnescunt, visa supremo illo ” (Sancara,, sloca 32). 

^ If, on tli0 oontiai'y, ascetiqisra is ferred to this fourth motive had to 
admitted, the Iwt of the ultimate ba passed over in ailenoe, for the 
motives of human action, given m question aaked was stated in the 
my prize essay on the foundation of spirit of tiie philosophical ethics pie- 
morals, namely ; (i) our own good, vailing in Protestant Europe, 

(2) the ill of othois, and (3) the “ Cf. S'. H. II. 'Vyindisohmann’a 
good of others, must be supple- Satioara, give de (kcoloymaems Ye- 
menled by a fouith, our own ill; daiiKcoruTii,, pp liS, 117, izi ; and 
which I merely mention here in also 0 ’J.pneIchat, vol. i. pp. 340, 356, 
passing in the Intel ests of systo- 360. 
matic consistency. In the essay re- 
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JSow, liinV(’V('i tliii n'i w i)Ui\ In' tn m uir, ta 

wliom a u'waul lu hi'.ivi'ii ur a juiui iluiirni m licU i>) ,i 

iinu'/U inoiii sails! u liay il ii>n I'l ilu' alhu il iimii- 

licanc'o of luiiiian actum, just !is llic 'U'o*! Wimli a liuiauu 
it'jei'ts tliai, (IdcUiuc, wliilu lu* c-^jumiuK il u‘l wlmcvm i, 
able to y:o to tlu' boltoiu of Ibc lu.ilLt'r will hiul dial iti 
the end ib rioiecs with tluit (lluistum dortiiiic e^itccidly 
urged by Luther, that it m notwodvi hut only the laith 

which euLei'ta throiioli the, work of giaee, tli.iL sivcs us, 

and tliat therefore, wo can never be Justihcd hy oiu 
deeds, hut cau ouly ohtaui tho foiuivcuess of mu luus 
thuHigh the lueiits of the Modiutor. It is indeed eiv'iy to 
see that wnthmit such ussuiuptioiiH (Ihvistiaiiily would 
have to teach iiiliuilo pniiislnncnt for all, nml Ih dunan- 
ism ondlcsR ro-hhths for all, thus no wilviiimi would be 
reaoliod hy either. Th(« .sinful woiks and Uieii eoiiso- 
quonee.s nuisl ho unmiUod and aiiiiilulaled, whedior hy 
oxtranoous pardon or hy (ho imtraueo ol .i hod or kiiow- 
ledgo ; otherwise the woihl could liupo for no .uilvudon j 
(iftorvviu'ds, howover, they liceonu' a uiiUter of indillounuii). 
This is iilso tlui fitraima kiu m/uwie u/i<ifmon>, llm lUi" 
nouncomont of which tiui i-Lsim ('hiist e\,cluiiividy im]ii)s(is 
upon llisApo'dlca us the humol thoir inission (Luke sxiv. 
47), Tho niowl virtuoa are, really noli tho ultimate end, hut 
only a step towards it. I'lds step is .siguilie-d iu tho Uhristuiu 
myth by the oatiug of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, with ■which moral respoiiailulity outers, together with 
original sin. The latter itself is in truth the assovtion of tho 
will to live ; the denial of the will to live, in cousoipitmce 
of the appearance of a better knowdodgo, ia, on the other 
hand, salvation. Betiveen these two, then, lies the sphere 
of morality ; it accompanies man as a light upon his path 
from the assertion to the denial of tho will, or, mytliicttlly, 
from original sin to salvation through faith in the media- 
tion of the incarnate God (Avatar) ; or, according to the 
teaching of the Vedas, through all re-births, which arc the 
conseq^uence of the works in each case, until right Icuow- 
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Ifdge nppoara, iuid witli it t>alvaLioii (final cinaucipaliion), 
Moksclia, i.e., rouiiioii with Brahma. The, Biuhlhisl.s, 
liowevei', with perfect honesty, only indicate the matter 
negatively, by Nirvana, which is the negation of this 
world, or of Sansara. If Nhvana is defined as nothing, 
this only means that the Sansara contains no single 
element which could assist the definition or construction 
of Nirvana. Just on this account the Jainas, who differ 
from the Buddhists only in name, call the Brahmans who 
believe in the Yedas Sabdapramans, a nickname which 
is meant to signify that they believe upon iiearsay what 
cannot be known or proved (“Asiat. Ilesearchos,” vol. vi. 
p. 474). 

When certain ancient philosophers, such as Orpheus, the 
Pythagoreans, and Plato (c//., in the “ Phrodo,” pp. 15 1, 183 
scq., Ihp.; and see Clem. Alex, strom., lii. p. 400 scg.), just 
like the Apoalle Paul, lament the uuiou of soul uud body, 
and desire to bn ['rood from it, wo niulevstuiid tlic real 
and true moaning of ibis complaint, since we liavo recog- 
nised, in the second hook, that tlm body is the will itself, 
objectively porot'ivod ns a plienoinciion in apace. 

In the hour of death it is decided whether the man 
returns into the womb of nature or belongs no more to 

nature at all, but : for this opposite we 

lack image, conception, and word, just because tliese are 
all taken from the objectification of the will, therefore 
belong to this, and consequently can in no way express 
the absolute opposite of it, which accordingly remains for 
us a mere negation. However, the death of the individual 
is in each case the unweariedly repeated question of 
nature to the will to live, “ Hast thou enough ? Wilt 
thou escape from me?” In order that it may occur often 
enougli, the individual life is so short. In this spirit are 
conceived the ceremonies, prayers, and exhortations of the 
Brahmans at the time of death, as we find them preserved 
in the Upanischad in several places ; and so also are the 
Christian provisions for the suitable employment of the 
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lioxir of (letilh b}' moans of exlioi’liitioii, c'oiil'i‘.s;.i(i!i, com* 
niuiiion, niul oxtriMiio imctiou : liouco also Iho Uln'i'.li.iii 
prayers for ilclivorauci' from kuiIiUmi doalb. Thai at llm 
present day it is jusL this Unit ninny dosiro onlv proves 
that they no longer stand at the Oliristiiui point ol' view, 
which is that of the denial of the will to live, hnii at that 
of its assertion, which is the hcatheu point of view. 

But he will fear least to become nothing in death who 
I has recognised that he is already nothing now, and who 
I' consequently no longer takes any share in his individual 
• phenomenon, because in him knowledge has, as it were, 
j burnt up and consumed the will, so that no will, ihus no 
i desire for individual existence, remains in him any nioro. 
Individuality inheres indeed primarily in the intellect; 
and the intellect, rollecting the plumonunion. belongs to 
the phenomenon, rvhich has thoy)n'«(i//;(a/« indiiniUnit'Knih 
as its form, lint it inliore.s also in the will, inasmuch a.s 
the character is individuiil: yet the chariicler ilself is 
abolished iu the denial of the will Thus iudividuuUty 
inheres in the will only iu its assertion, not in it,H denial. 
Even the holiness which is coimi'cted with every purely 
moral action doponils upon the fact that snoh an action 
ultimately aprings from the immediate knowledge of the 
mrmei'ical identity of the inner nature of all living thing.s,^ 
But this identity only really exists iu the condition of 
the denial of the will (Nirvana), for the asserlinu of the 
will (Sansara) has for its form the phcnoiucual appearanco 
of it in multiplicity. Assertion of the will to live, the 
phenomenal world, the diversity of all beings, indivi- 
duality, egoism, hatred, wickedness, all spring from OM 
root; and so also, on the other hand, do the world as 
thing in itself, the identity of all beings, justice, bene- 
volence, the denial of the will to live. If now, a.s I have 
sufficiently proved, even the moral virtues spring from the 
consciousness of that identity of all beings, but this lies, 
not in the phenomenon, hut only iu the thing iu itself, in 
^ Of, Bit beiden Qrundprdblcms der Ethih, p. 274 (second edition, p. 271), 
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the root of all beings, the moral action is a luomoutary 
passing through the point, the permanent return to which 
is the denial of the will to live. 

Tt follows, as a deduction from what has been said, that 
we have no ground to assume that there are more perfect 
intelligences than that of human beings. For we see that 
oven this degree of intelligence is sufficient to impart to 
the will that knowledge in consequence of which it denies 
and abolishes itself, upon which the individuality, and 
consequently the intelligence, which is merely a tool of 
individual, and therefore animal nature, perish. This 
will appear to ns less open to objection if we consider 
that we cannot conceive oven the most poifect intelli- 
gences possible, which for this end we may oxperimout- 
ally aasrrum, existing Ihrongli an endless time, which would 
bo much too poor to all'ord them comstantly now objects 
woitliy of them, I’eeau&e tlio luiLnro of all things is at 
bottom onc', all knowledge of thorn is necessarily tautolo- 
gical IE now this uatiiro oneo becomes coinproheuded, as 
by those mo,st ]iorfoct iutolligeuces it soon would be com- 
prehended, what would then romnin but the wcarisonioness 
of more repetition through an iulinite time ? Thus from 
this side also we uro pointed to the fact that the end of 
all intelligence can only bo reaction upon the will ; since, 
however, all willing is an error, it remains the last work 
of intelligence to abolish the willing, whose ends it had 
hitherto served. Accordingly oven the most perfect in- 
telligence possible can only be a transition step to that to 
which no knowledge can ever extend; indeed such an 
intelligence can, in the nature of things, only assume the 
position of the moment of the attainment of perfect 
insight. 

In agreement with all these considerations, and also 
with what is proved in the second book as to the origin of 
knowledge in the will, the asseriim of which it reflects in 
fulfilling the sole function of knowledge, that of being 
serviceable to the ends of the will, while true salvation 
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lies in its doiial, we. soe ull vtilii^iims at, tlii‘ii' liii'lu'st 
point pass over into niyslicisni uiid inysLcric'!, /.c., into 
darkness ami veiled olisciiriLy, rvlueli i'or kiiKwlcd'fu 
signify merely an empty spot, the point wliere knowledge 
necessarily ceases; llierefore for thought I his can only he 
expressed Ly negations, hut for sense pureeptiou it is 
indicated by syiubolical signs ; in tcMiiples by dim light 
and silence ; in llrahmanisui iiideud by the reipiireil 
suspension of all thought and perception [or the sake of 
sinking oneself profoundly in the grounds of one’s own 
being, mentally pronouncing the mysteiious Omud fvlysti- 
cism in tho widest sense is every guidance to Ibe immodiiile 
consciousness of that to •wbioh neitber perception nor 
conceikiun, thus in general no know h'dgo extends. The, 
rnystio is thus opposed to tho jthilowiplu'r hy the liict that 
ho begins from wdLhin, wldle tlio pbilosojiher hi'gins from 
■witliout, Tile mystic slarls from liis inner, pimitrive, 
individual ox])ori()iicc, in wbicli Im (inds Iniuhelf to be. the. 
cLei'iial and only being, &c. Ihit nothing cd' tliis is e.om- 
inunicable oxcojit the nssciiioiis which oiu' has to acce[it 
upon bis word; eonsccpumtly ho cannot convince. Tim 
philosopher, on tlio otlior hand, starts from wind, is conuium 
to all, from the objective pbononionoii winch Ue.H before 
all, and from the facts of consoiouHmiss as tlioy are pre- 
sent in all. His method is therefore rellection upon all 

^ If we keep in viow tho oswintinl and ooiiHotpiPiitlyndnuu-u knowletk'H, 
iminanenoG of our Imowlodgo aud of jiiht ln'causu tliori' ih no uvoru will, 
all knowledge, which arieea from the tho aorvioo of which ia tho hoio 
fact that it is a secondary thing destiny of knowlcdgo. 
which has only appeared for tho Now, whoovor has coiiiproluindcd 
ends of the will, it then becomes this will no longur regard it as bc- 
explicablo to us that all mystics of yond all measure oxtravagant that 
all religions ultimately attain to a JTakirs should sit down, and, con- 
kind of ecstasy, in which all and temphitiiig the tip of thuir uohk, 
every knowledge, with lis wholu sock to banish all thought and pur- 
fundamental form, object and sub- ception, and that in many pa-ssiigcs 
jeot, entirely ceases, and only in this of the Upanisohada instruotioua nro 
sphere, which lies beyond all know- given to sink one.a'df, riluutly and 
ledge, do they claim to have icaclied inwardly pronouncing tho inystcri- 
their highest goal, for they have then ous Oum, in tlio depths oE oiui’s own 
attained to tlic sphere in wliioh there hciiig, win re sulijoot and object and 
is no longer any aubject and object, all knowledge disappear, 
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fcliis, aiul coiubiuiilioii of Llio diila given in it ; accordingly 
he ctui convince. He ought therefore to howare of fall- 
ing into tlio way of the mystics, and, for oxainplo, by the 
assertion of intellectual intuitions or pieteiulcJ immediate 
apprehensions of the reason, to seek to make a vain show 
of positive knowledge of that which is for ever inacces- 
sible to all knowledge, or at tlie most can be indicated by 
means of a negation. Tlie value and worth of philosophy 
lies in the fact that it rejects all assumptions which can- 
not be established, and takes as its data only what can 
be certainly proved in the world given in external per- 
ceptiion, in tlie forms of appreheii.sioii of this world, whicli 
are constitutive of our intellect, and in the consciousness 
of one’s own self wdiich is conimou to all. Therefore it 
must roinaiu cosmology, and cannot become Lbuology. Its 
theme niiisb limit itself to the world ; to o.xpreSH in all 
a.spoct.s what this is, what it i.s in its iumosi- n.iture, is all 
that it can honestly achieve. Now it an.swers to this 
that my system when it roaches its liigUost point assumes 
a negaim; chiuucter, ihu.s ends witli a negation It can 
here speak only of what is denied, give-u up : bnl what is 
thereby won, what is laid hold of, it is obliged (at the 
coiiclinsion of the fourth hook) to denote as nothing, and 
can only add the consolation that it is merely a relative, 
not an absolute nothing. J'^or if something is none of all 
the things which we know, it is certainly for ns, speaking 
generally, notliing. But it does not yet follow from this 
that it is absolutely nothing, that from every possible 
point of view and in every possible sense it must he 
nothing, but only that we are limited to a completely 
negative knowledge of it, which may very well lie in 
the limitation of our point of view. Now it is just here 
that the mystic proceeds positively, and therefore it is 
just from this point that nothing but mysticism remains. 
However, any one who wishes this kind of supplement to 
the negative knowledge to which alone philosophy can 
guide him will find it in its most beautiful and richest form 
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in the Oupucklud, thou also in lliu hiiiu'itiln ot I'lut.inu'i, 
ill Scotus Ei'igoiia, in patihag-'i) of ,)akob iSiilmi, hut tvqie- 
cially in the niavvolloiis work oC 'Mailiiiui do Guinn, [.es 
:y'o?'?'c«s, and in Aiisohis Siloaiua; (iiitiiiy also in ilif iinonis 
ol the Sufis, of winch 'J'holuk hat, pivun us a oolloctiuii 
translated into Latin, and anotlior tranaluLud into German, 
and in many other works. The Sulis are the Gnostics of 
Islam. Hence Sadi denotes them hy a word wliich may 
be translated “ fidl of insight.” Theism, calculated with 
reference to the capacity of the multitude, places the 
source of existence without us, us an object. All mysti- 
cism, and so also Sufism, according to the various degrees 
of its initiation, draws it gradually back within us, a.s the 
subject, and the adept recognises at bust with wonder aud 
doliglit that ho is it hinaself. This priuiodiire, comuiou 
to all niysticism, wo find not only expi'enHtal by h'leister 
Eckhard, the father of Gevnuiu niysi leisin, in the, form of 
a precept for the pcrloct ascetic, “ I hat he, seek not (l<id 
outside liimsoU'” (Eekhanl’.s workti, I'ditod hy I’feill'er, vul. 
i. p. 626), but also very naively exhihitcsl by KekluU'd’n 
spiritual chuigbler, who .sought him out, when ,slie had 
experienced that convuvsion in herself, to cry out jnyCuUy 
to him, “Sir, rejoice with me, 1 have hecomo God’’(/f;c. 
cit., ]). 465), Tho mysticism of tlio Snlis also ox[)i'e,ss'Ci.s 
itself throughout precisely in accordance with this spirit, 
principally as a revelling in the consciouanuss that one 
is oneself the kernel of the world and the source of all 
existence, to which all returns. Gevtainly there also 
often appears the call to surrender all volition as the only 
way in which deliverance from individual cxisLonco aud 
its suffering is possible, yet .subordinated and required as 
something easy. In the mysticism of the Hindus, on the 
otlier hand, the latter side comes out much more strongly, 
and in Christian mysticism it is quite predominant, so 
that pantheistic consciousness, which is essential to all 
mysticism, here only appears in a secondary manner, in 
consequence of tho surrender of all volition, as union with 
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(lod. C!oiT 0 npoiului ;5 to Huh ililiorouci! of Uio coui.'t'pt,iuij, 
Moh.ininifcHlun inystic.i'.m has a very sovdih! chiuacior, 
{’lu'istiiin myatiuham a gloomy and mulancholy cUai'aclcv, 
wliile that of the Hindus, standing above both, in this 
respect also holds Uie mean. 

Quietism, i suvreuder of all volition, asceticism, ie., 
intentional mortification of one’s own will, and mysticism, 
?.c., comscionsnoss of the identity of one’s own nature with 
that of all things or with the kernel of the world, stand 
in the closest connection ; so that whoever professes one 
of them is gradually led to accept the others, even against 
his iiiteutiou. Nothing can he raoro surprising than the 
agreement with each other of the writers who present 
those docU'iiK’.s, notwithstanding the greatust difference of 
tlu'ir age, country, and religion, accompanied by the linn 
oortaiuty and inward coulidouco with which tliey sot forth 
the puruuuionco of tlicir inuor oxjxirieuoo, 'riioy do not 
constituLu a srid, which adliorea to, dei'imd.s, and propag.ile.s 
a favourite dogma once laid hold of; iiuloed thu Indian, 
Chi'istian, and Mohammedan mystici, quiotists, and ascetics 
lU'u difforout in ovory ro.spoot, except tho inner signilioaivcu 
mid spirit of thoir Leaching. A very strilcing oxinnplo of 
this is afforded by the comparison of the 'forrmst of Madame 
do Union with the teaching of the Vedas, capeoially willi 
the passage in tho Oupuekhat, vol. i. p. 63, which con- 
tains the contoiit of that Jfreneh woik in the briefest 
form, but accurately and even wdUi the same images, and 
yet could not possibly have been known 10 Madame de 
Union in 16S0. In the “ HewfecAm Theologw" (the only 
nimintilated edition, Stnttgarc, 1851) it is said in chapters 
3 and 3 that both tlie fall of the devil and that of 
Adam consisted in the fact that the one as the other 
ascribed to himself the I and me, the mine and to me, 
and on p. 8g it is said; "In true love there remains 
neither I nor me, mine, to me, thou, thine, and the like.” 
Now, corresponding to this, it is said in the "Kural,” 
from the Tamilian by Gvaul, p. 8; "The passion of the 

VOI,. III. 3 IS 
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mine directoil miUvavtUy, iuul i.liafc nl' (lui 1 (Ui'eeted, 
inwardly, oeaae ” (r/. \ci\ 346). And in tlie “ Mamial ol! 
Buddliism ’ by S[*tuR’o lianiy, p. jj.S, Jiinldliii ,s,ijh; “My 
disoiplos reject iiho tlionglits I iun tlu.'i, or tliii in miue.” 
In geiieiMl, if wc look away from the furim which are 
introduced by external circinubtances and go to tlu‘ liottoiu 
of the matter, wo will find that Sakya Muni and bb'ister 
Eckhard teach tlie feaiuc ; only tliat tlie foiiuer dared to 
express his thoughts directly, while tlie latter is obliged to 
clothe them in the garments of the (Jhriduui myth and 
adapt his expressions to this. Hu carries this, however, 
so far that witli him the Christian mytli has become little 
more than a symbolical language, just as tlie 1 felh'uic myth 
became for the Neo-rial.onist.s : he takes it tlinmgluuit 
allegorically. In the same losjicct it is worth noticing 
that the transition o[ Ht. Vraneis from piospi'viiy to tlio 
mendicant life is similar to the stdl greater .step of Ihnldlia 
Sakya Mnni from prince to lioggar, and liial, eorii'spondiiig 
to this, the life of St. k'mncis, and al.so the, order he I'emuled, 
was just a kind of Sannyiisiism. Indeed it liesorvos to ho 
mentioned that his relationship with tlm Indian spirit 
appears also in his groat love for tlie hruto.4 and froipient 
intercourse with them, when ho always calls them hi.s 
sisters and brothers ; and his beautiful (lantieo also boars 
witness to his inborn fndiau spirit by the [iridse of the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the wind, the ■water, the lire, and 
the earth.^ 

Even the Christian quietists must often have had little 
or no knowledge of each other ; for example, Moliiios and 
Madame de G-uion of Tauler and tlie "Deutsche Theulotju,” 
or Gichtel of the former. In any case, the great difference 
of their culture, in that some of them, like Molinos, were 
learned, others, like Gichtel and many more, were the 
reverse, has no essential influence upon their teaching. 

^ K. Bonmicnturce iHtaS, Francuoi, editi da Schlosscr c Steinle., Franco- 
ch, 8. K. Haae, " Franz von Assisi," forta, s.M., 1843. 
ch. 10. “ I cantici di S. Fransesoo" 
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'nieir "I’lialj inieriial agioeiiieiifc, along wiLh tlio livuuiuss 
iiiid certiiiuLy of Ikoir iitLerances, provcK airtlio more that 
they speak from real inward experience!, from an experience 
winch certainly is not necessible to all, but is possessed 
only by a few favoured individuals, and therefore baa 
received the name of the work of grace, the reality of 
which, however, for the above reasons, is not to be 
doubted, But in order to understand all this one must 
read the mystics themselves, and not be contented with 
second-hand reports of them ; for every one must him- 
self be comprehended before one judges concerning him. 
Thus to become acquainted with quietism I specially 
recommend Moist, or Eckhard, the “ Deutsche Thcologie" 
Tarrler, Madame do Onion, Antoinette Dourignon, the 
English Ihiuyau, Molinos.i and Oiclitel, In the same 
way, as practical proofs and examples of the profound 
Beriousnt'ss of a,sceti(!i3ni, the life of P,)se,d, edited hy 
Uurrehlin, togotbor with his ln,story of the Bovt-lbjyal, and 
also the llistoire de Saink JUUsnheih, par k eomte de 
Montalcmhcrt, and da vie de Jianed, par Ohaieaitbrwnd, aiai 
very well worth reading, but yet by no means oxbaust all 
that is important in this class. Whoever lias read sucli 
■writings, and compared their spirit with that of aseetism 
and quietism as it runs through nil works of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, and speaks in every page, will admit that 
every philosophy, which must in consistency reject that 
whole mode of thought, which it can only do by explain- 
ing the representatives of it to be either impo.stors or mad- 
men, must just on this account necessarily be false. But 
all European systems, with the exception of mine, find 
themselves in this position. Truly it must be an extra- 
ordinary madness which, under the most widely different 
cii'cmiistances and persons possible, spoke with such agree- 

^ Miohalis de Molinas nuinuduciio verses piices concernmit le quUtisms, 
spiritualis; hispaiiice 1675, UaMce on MoUnos et ses disciples. Ainstd,, 
sqSo, lutinc 1687, ffulUce in libi 0 non l688. 
adeo ran, cui ktulus .' Efoucil de di- 
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luciit, iunl, inoicdvor, was i.iiM'il lu the pitsitiim (if a c.hii't' 
docU'inu of tlu'ii' ii'linKHi, liy I lie mo I .im n nl, ami uuiiu'v- 
ous pt'opk's of till' (Mvlh, siiim'lhiiip liki' tliioo- I'ouvtlia 
o£ all thu inliuliitiuits of Asia. IWit. no pliilusophy cud 
leave the theme of (piitdisiu iiiid aHCt'tiei.sin uiuleeidud 
if the question is pruposvd to it; boeause this theme is, 
in its matter, identical with that ot all inelapIiyMica and 
ethics. Here then is a point upon which 1 expoct and 
desire that every philosophy, with its optimism, should 
declare itself. And if, in the judj;m(‘nb of contemporaries, 
the praradoxical and uuoxampled agreement of my philo- 
sophy with quietism and aacotieism appears u.s an ojipn 
stumbling-block, ], on the contniry, see jmh in that 
agreeracnt a proof of its solo correetuess and truth, and 
also a ground of o.xiihmation of why it in i'Miored and k(?pt 
secret by the Vvolcdavl univ('r.sitios. 

Tor not only the religious ot the Ifant, but also true 
Christianity, liiis throughout thutaaeelie rumhunental e.luu’* 
actor wliich my iilulosopliy exphuus as the doniid of the. will 
to live; altlump.h L’roteutiinti.sm, ospeeaally in its pre.senl 
form, socks to conceal thus. Yet even tlie open <mamio.s of 
Christianity who have apiutaved in tlm mo't recent times 
have ascribed to it the doctrines ot remineiation, self-ihudid, 
perfect chastity, and, in gonevid, niortiliciitiou of the will, 
■which they quite eorisrctly denote by the nauie of the" anli~ 
cosmic tendency,” and have fully proved that such doctriuos 
are es,sentially proper to original and geiuuue Ohri.sti- 
anity. In this they are undeniably right. Hut that they 
set up this as an evident and patent roprouelr to Chris- 
tianity, -while just here lies its profoimdest ti^ith, its high 
value, and its sublime character, — tliis 3how,s an obscuring 
of the mind, which can only be explained by the tact that 
these men’s minds, irnforLuiiately like thousands more at 
the present day in Germany, are completely spoiled and 
distorted by the miserable Hegelism, that school of dulness, 
that centre of misunderstanding and ignorance, that mind- 
destroying, sprrrioua wisdom, which now at last begins to 
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l)C rticoyiii&cd as such, aud the vuuuiatiou of which will 
soon be loft to tho Danish Academy, in whose eyes oven 
that gross cliavlat.in is a stmimiis j)}i%losoplms, for whom it 
takes the field : — 

“ Car ih siiieionl la crdance ct cstudo, 

Du l\f/no)anti) et solle irMlMude, 

Bonl hplwi lourd seta leyw pom juge.’‘ 

—llAUBLAia. 

In any case, the ascetic tendency is unmistakable in tho 
genuine and original Christianity as it developed in the 
writings of the Church Fathers from its kernel m the New 
Testament ; it is the summit towards which all strives 
upwards. As its chief doctrine we find the recommenda- 
tion of genuine and pure celibacy (this first and most 
important stc]) m the denial of the will to live), which is 
already oxpieasud in tlic Now 'I’cstamont.^ Slrauss also, 
in his “Lifo of Jesus” (vol. i. p. 6i8 of tlie first edition), 
says, with rofovoiieo to tho vuooimuondation of celibacy 
given in Matt. idx. 1 1 say., “ 'J'liat the doctrine of J esus may 
not run countor to the ideas of the present day, men have 
hastened to introduce surroptilioiisly tlio thought that 
J’osua only jiraisod celibacy with reference to the circum- 
stances of tiro time, and in order to leave the activity of 
the Apostles unfettered ; but there is even less indication 
of this in tlie context than in tho kindred passage, I Cor, 
vii. 25 scy.; but we have here again one of the places 
where ccscetic principles, such as prevailed among the 
Dssenes, and probably still more widely among the Jews, 
appear in the teaching of Jesus also.” This ascetic ten- 
dency appears more decidedly later than at the beginning, 
when Christianity, still seeking adherents, dared not pitch 
its demands too high ; aud by the beginning of the third 
century it is expressly urged. Marriage, in genuine Chris- 
tianity, is merely a compromise with the sinful nature of 
man, as a concession, something allowed to those who lack 

1 Matt. xix. ir seq.; Luke ax. (i Thess. iv. 3 ; i John iii. 3) ; Rev. 
35-37 j ^ ''u, l-li and 33-40 \iv. 4. 
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ali'engtk to aspire to the highest, an expoihont (o avoiil 
greater evil ; in this .seiise it reroivos (he s.Liiiiiim (il'ilui 
Church in order that the bond iiiny bo indissoluble, lUit 
celibacy and virginity are set up as the. higher cnii, serra- 
tion oi Ohri&tiaiuty through whieli one enters llu' ranks ot 
the elect. Through these alone does oiu' attain the victor’s 
crown, which even at the present day i.s signilied by the 
wreath upon the coftiu of the unmarried, and also by that 
which the bride lays aside on the day of her luarri.igu. 

A piece of evidence upon this point, which certainly 
comes to us from the primitive Limes of Ohri.stiitnity, is 
the pregnant answer of the Lord, quoted by Cleiiioiis 
Aloxaiidrimrs iii. 6 ct 9) from tlu' (lospel of the 

Hgyptiniia ; " Tr; SaXw/rp d KVfXo^ TTvpOavofi.wi'i, jurypt 
TTore daiKiTO'i trrytrera; pty/ns' av, ciwiV, tyn'ts', (I'l yuem/fis', 
TiKTere" (Sn^oma' ■hiih'iroifniiii " (/iioii^iiin' niirhil veers f” 

Jhfidnvs " quoad II, iiiijiiif, “ iw, iiiiilit'n'.i, iiin'idit"), 
“Tout’ wti, p^typrs' av n! anOiif.uai ivcpyKcrt” (//tir ivt,, 
gimndiii. opmihii'ntar l■ll■pidilalell), adds Clement, e. 9, with 
which he at oiieo coirneels I lie, fninoun passap,e, Uoiii. v. 
12. further on, 0. 13, he (piotes llio words of Cu.ssianus ; 
“IIvu 6 avojjLevi]'i tt}? 2 ieXfi)p.»/v, vrorc <yiiMoO>itrerfu ra '/repr div 
■j;peTo, e(p7/ 6 /cvpiof, ’Orav rr;? atixyrmr/v ivBvfia TruTperpTf, 
Kcu oral/ lycvijrai ra Svo h', icai ra nppee /.Lera rijv 0 >)\eui<! 
oure appev, ovre dt/Kv” {Cum intevropant Haloinc, qiiaado 
cognoscentur ea, da qmbiis mtcrroijuhat, ait JMminm: 
“ quando pudoris indwmantiim conculcamniw, ct qimuio duo 
facto fucrint unum,ct inctsculmti cum fmmina nec maerulim 
nec feemineum”), i.e., when she no longer needs the veil of 
modesty, since all distinction of sox wall have disapjieared. 

With regard to this point the heretics have certainly 
gone furthest : even in the second cerrtury tiro Tatianites or 
Encratrtes, the Gnostics, the Miircionites, the Montanists, 
Valentinians, and Oassians ; yet only because with reckless 
consistency they gave honour to the truth, arid therefore, in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity, they taught per- 
fect continence ; while the Church prudently declared to he 
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liovGsy all that ran coimtor to its I’ar-seein" policy. Aiigus- 
tiiiM says of tlic Tal imiitcs : “Nicptws dannaiit, afgue omnino 
pares eas foriiicationibus aliisqtcc corruptio7iihos faciunt : 7 icg 
recipiimt in suum fmwmtm conjugio utentem, sine inarem, 
sivefcemmmn. Mo7i vcscimlur cai'iiibus, easgue abominmitur. 
(De hceresi ad guod mdt Deiim. limr., 25.) But even the 
orthodox Batlierslook upon marriage in the light indicated 
above, and zealously preach entire continence, the wypeea 
Athanasius gives as the cause of marriage : ‘On viromir- 
Tovres ecr/jjsv rg rov 7rpQ'irwTOpo<; icaTa^LKp' . . . eireLSg 6 
irporj'yovpevo’; ff/tOTru? tov deov 7)V, to pg Sia yapov yevecr^M 
r}pa<; km (l}dopa<;' p Se irapa^acrK T-rj'; evT0Xi]<: rov yapov 
^tarjyar/iv Sta to avaprjaae rov ABap. (^Quia subjaca^ims 
ro 7 Hhnmaiw 7 ii i^T'upiUo^'is rtosU'i; . . . 7 mm finis, a, Deo 
praintus, oral, 7ios 710/1 g/cr niiplias ft mTuptiortemi fieri : 
sod t/'ansgressio //laiidiiti 7mptias mt/'oduxit, propter legis 
vi()lalio7m/i Ada, — JiIxposU. mg/sahi. 50). Tcn'tnllian calls 
irniri'iago genus mali mferioris, rji wdutgentia ortim {De 
p/uiicitia, c. 16) and says : “ MaU'wioni/mn ft skiprim cst 
Goi/v/nixtio oa/’nis; seilicet oufies eoTictipisce/itia/n. dominus 
stupi'Q adccgsumt. M'go, ing7iis, yam et piwias, id cst imas 
/lupiias destnds ? Nea i7nmerUo ; gmnimi et ipsa ex eo 
oo 7 istant, guod est st7i,prU77i {De emim't. castit., c. 9). Indeed, 
Augustine himself commits himself entirely to this doc- 
trine and all its results, for he says : “ Novi guosda7n, gui 
7/m7’7imre7it : g^eid, si, ingumnt, onmes velint ah onmi con- 
oubitu dbstinere, uside mhsistet genus Jmmanti7n 1 Utinam 
o/nnes hoc velle7it ! dumtamt in cai’itate, de corde puro 
et conscieniia bona, et fide non fida: multo citius Dei 
civitas coTUpleretur, ut acceleraretur terminus mundi ” {De 
bono conjugali, a. 10). And again: "Non ws ab hoc 
studio, guo multos ad imitandum vos eacoitatis, f7'angat 
gTierela vano7'um, gui dicunt : gmmodo aubsiUd genus 
himnanim, si omnes fuerint continentes? Quasi propter 
aliud reiai'detur hoe seouhim, nisi ut impleatur prcBdestina- 
his numeriis ille sanctorum, guo dtius impleto, pi'ofecto nee 
tei'tninus seculi differelur {De bono individuitatis, c. 23). 
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Olio Moofl aL oiii'o ill. It 111' hli-ulilu'i. ti.LlvjLiitiH uilh tlu' eiui 
oi' tliu wuiid. d'lii' (iLlii'i' )iUT-!i;ii 111 ihi' ni Au‘j;ik- 
liuo wliicli lii'iii' 0)1 Oils poiiil will In- louiiit colliTli'il m 
tlio “ Ooii/rtiMii I /) . I /II iijh i‘tlnL< I'oin- 

p'ilntu a Uun)ni/)iio Ton‘ti)-<t K/iu. uiulor tho hi'Uihni'i 
JM m(itriiHuuio, J)a anil any oiu' may coiiviiicu 

luiiisulf from Llieati that/ in aiiciant, ponuiui' tHirisliaiuiy 
iiiavriage was only a cmictS'/ion, which hc.-~uk‘,s this was 
supiJO.sed bo have only ihc hci’ottiny ot ilnldiun as ila and, 
that, on tliG other hand, perl'cct cimtincncL' was the (me 
virtue far to he praforrud to this. To those, however, who 
do not wish to po hack to (he anihonties t hem '.''Ive.s 1 
I'Gcoiumond two wuiks for the pm pose ot removing any 
kind of donlit ua to Um (ondeney of (hnisinuiity we nvn 
Bpiiakiru; ahout : " l/rhi r iln.f uSj2, 

and Lind, " I)i' akihalu OiirbJi(tni<vi(in jirr (riit pviora 
miukt” llmuhia), (839. It ii, however, hy no mouiis I, ho 
views of these wiiteru Ihemselvei lo wlindi I reler, for 
tlui.so nvo ojipii.Hod (.0 mine, hut wiloly to I hen earnEully 
oollootod acuminlH and <pm(a(ionH, whieh de.iorvo (nil 
acoopt/aiioe as nuil/C trust/worthy, jinit heoauMo hol.h tlii'no 
writora aro oppommtis of oelilmoy, (ho fori nor a rational- 
ibtic Catholic, and tho other a 1 ‘roiealiuit candidate in l.he.o- 
logy, who spoaka cxiuilly like one. In (ho livat-uauuMl 
work wo find, vol. i. p, 166, in that rofeieuco, tho follow- 
ing result expressed : “ In aecordanee with tho Churoh 
view, as it may he read in canonical Church Idithors, 
in the Synodal and I’apal inalructions, and in innumer- 
able waitings of orthodox Catholics, perpetual chastity is 
called a divine, heavenly, angelic virtue, and tho ohtain- 
ing of the as,sistance of divine grace for this end is made 
dependent upon earnest pr.iyer. We have already slwwn 
that this Augustinian doctrine is hy Cani.sius and in the 
decrees of the Council of Trent expressed as an uncliaiiging 
belief of the Church. That, however, it has been rotjuiiod as 
a tlouma till tlie present day is sufficiently established by 
the June number, 1S31, of the magazine “ Ber Katholilc!' 
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111 ia said Llunu, p. 2C3 : “J,ii Callioliuisni the obaot'Vtmoo 
of 11 perpetual cluisLityj for the s.iko of God, appeals as in 
itself the highest merit of man. The view that the ob- 
servance of coiitinual chastity as aii end in itself sanctifies 
and exalts the man is, as every instructed Oatliolic is 
convinced, deeply rooted m Christianity, both as regards 
its spirit and its express precepts. The decrees of the 
Council of Trent have abolished all possible doubt on this 
point. ... It must at any rate be confessed hy every un- 
prejudiced person, not only that the doctrine expressed 
by “ Der Kalholih ” is really Catholic, hut also that the 
proofs adduced may be quite irrefutable for a Catholic 
reason, because they are drawn so directly from the 
ecclesiaslioal view, taken by the Chuich, of life and its 
destiny.” It is fnvthei said m the same wmk, p. 370: 
“ Although boiih Paul calls the forbidding to inavry a false 
doctrine, and the still Jiidaistie autlior of the Jipistle to 
the Ilehi'QWS enjoins tliat marriage sliull beheld in honour 
by all, niul the bed kept undofilod (Hob. xiii 4), yet the 
main ton<leucy of those two sacred writers is not on that 
account to bo mistaken. Virginity is for both the perfect 
state, niarriiigo only a make-shift for the weak, and only 
as such to be held inviolable. The highest efiort, on the 
other hand, was directed to complete, material putting off 
of self. The self must tiirii and refrain from all that 
tends only to its own pleasure, and that only temporarily,” 
Lastly, p. 2S8 : “We agree with the Abb 4 Zaccaria, who 
asserts that celibacy (not the law of celibacy) is before 
everything to be deduced from the teaching of Christ and 
the Apostle Paul.” 

What ia opposed to this specially Christian view is 
everywhere and always merely the Old Testament, with 
its iravTO, KoXa \iav. This appears with peculiar distinct- 
ness from that important third book of the Stromata of 
Clement, where, arguing against the enoratistic heretics 
mentioned above, he constantly opposes to them only 
Judaism, with its optimistic history of creation, with which 
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the woi'ld-doiiyiii'A te'iidiiiu'y of Lhe New Tc-it.imi'nt. 
certainly in couli'.uhction. Hut tiio (‘ininiNdiou of the 
Now T("-dameni wdh tin* Old is at, Imliom onU oKloiuid, 
accidental, and foici'd; and tlii' mu' pmut at, whujli (.lliii.s- 
tian doctrine can link iisell on to Uio latlcr in only to be 
found, as has hoen said, in the story of tlu' fall, which, 
moreover, stands quite isolated in the Old 're-,t ament, and 
is made no further use of. Hut, in accordance with the 
account in the Go.spels, it i.s jnsc the orthodox adlimoids 
of the Old Tostainent who hviiiu about the crncifi.xion of 
the founder of Ohustuinii.y, heoauso they lind his teaohuio 
in conllict with their own. In the .s.iid third iiook of iho 
Stromala of Oleincnt the aiitaqonisiu botweon optinusni 
with theism on the one hand, ami iK's-'imi'' m with aMci'lio 
morality on the other, eoinos out with mii'iuisim' di.stinct- 
ness. This book is dirceUal apainst the lluo.lii's, who 
just tanuht pessimisni and asi'otii'isin, that is, (y/tjutTCta 
(aljstinonco of ovory kind, hut ospoiiinlly from all Hc.vnal 
satislaotion) ; on aeeonnt of which ( llomcnt (‘.omuirc.H them 
vigorously. Hut, at tho .same liiuo, it lu'uoiui's aiiparcut 
that ovon tho siiirit of tho Old Tcitaiuinit Htands in this 
antagonism with that of tlie Now 'I’l'staniont. h’or, apart 
from tho fall, which appears in tho Old 'rostamout like a linrit 
dl’cEriwe, tho spirit of the Old Tostainent is dianu'lrhjally 
opposed to that of the New TostameuL — tho former opti- 
mistic, the latter pessimistic. Oloment hini.self hriiig.s this 
contradiction out prominently at tho end of tlio eleventh 
chapter (Trpoa-airoreLvofxevov rov IlavXov r<p Kpfcrrr) k. t. X), 
although he will not allow that it is a real contradic- 
tion, but explains it as only apjiareut, — like a good Jew, 
as he is. In general it is inlorcsting to see how with 
Clement the New and the Old Testament get mixed up 
together ; and he strives to reconcile them, yet for the most 
part drives out the New Testament with tho Old. Just at 
tho beginning of the third chapter ho objects to the Mar- 
cionites that tliey find fault with the creation, after the 
example of Plato and Pythagoras; for Marcion teaches 
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Lli.U iiiituro is bad, iiiiula out, of bad inutorials ((pvats' kukt;, 
Lie re vXtj!; Kairrjf ) ; IJiftivforo One ought not to people tine 
world, but to 'iibstaiii ti'oui uiuri'iugu ^ovKofizvcii, tod 
iwajiav fTV^.'rrXTjpovv, aiTe')(^e(r6ai r^afiov). Jlow Olemeiit, to 
whom ill general t,ho Old 'iLCstainent is inncli more con- 
genial and convincing than tlic Hew, takes this very 
much amiss. He sees in it their flagrant ingratitude to 
and enmity and rebellion against liim who has made 
the world, the just demiurgus, whose work they them- 
selves are, and yet despise the use of his creatures, in 
impious rebellion “ forsaking tlie natural opinion ” (avrt- 
Tao’O'o/ievnL tm iroLrjT'r] T(p . . . S'yKpaTei^ Tp irpot tov 

veirobpicoTa e\dpa, iMp fSovLopLCvoi. roit vv’ avTov 

icriffOeiia'iv, , . aae/Ski, Oeop-a^t,^ rtov Kara (fivatv eKcnavTe^ 
koynr^rur). At the .same tiiuo, in hi.s holy zeal, he will not 
allow the Miu'oiouito.s even tho honour of originality, but, 
ariiiod witli his well-known oruditiun, he brings it against 
thorn, and supports his case with tho most bnanbifnl quota- 
tions, that oven tho nneient philosophers, that Heracli- 
tus and Jfmpodoclo.s, Pythagoras and Plato, Orphous and 
Pindar, Herodotus and Euripides, and also tlie Sibyls, 
laiueiTtrsd deeply tlie wretched nature of the woidd, thus 
taught pessimism. How in this learned enthusiasm he 
does not observe that in this way he is just, giving the 
Marcionites water for their mill, for he shows that 

“ All ihe wisest ot all the ages ” 

have taught and sung what they do, but confidently and 
boldly he quotes the most decided and energetic utterances 
of the ancients in this sense. Certainly they cannot lead 
him astray. Wise men may mourn the sadness of exist- 
ence, poets may pour out the most affecting lamentations 
about it, nature and experience may cry out as loudly as 
they will against optimism, — all this does not touch our 
Church Father; he holds his Jewish revelation in his 
hand, and remains confident. Tho demiurgus made the 
world. Prom this it is a priori certain that it is excellent, 
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Mid it, iiuiy look aa it likoa. Tim wiiiio (liiii!; Iln'u t 
place ‘vvitk irpiard to tlu‘ M'l'oiid poiid, tlio ^yKjiarma, 
througk wldeli, aceordinp to hm view, tho Maicioiuioh aliow 
Llieir iiigratitiid(5 towimh Uie dcinuu'gus (iix^Ujiiartiv rm 
Brf/j.wvp'yM) and tlie p('rver,''ity witii wliirli they put fnuu 
them all his gills (St avTira^iv vrpus' tov Srpimupyon, 
TTjv ')(p'T]cnv rcnv itoap,uc(t>v TrapuLTOvpci'oi), I linn now 
the tragic poets have preceded the Kncmlin-. (to the 
prejudice of their originaliry) and have, said tin; same 
thing, s. Fur since they also l.inieiit the iuliiute nii-jory of 
existence, they have added tliat it is belter to bring no 
children into such a world ; which he now again supports 
with the moat beautiful passages, ami. at the Hame time, 
acouscs the I’ythagoreaus of havnu; remmueed sexual 
pleasure on this ground. Hut all tliis toimhe.s liimuot; 
lie, stick, s to his priiiciplo that at! llieso sin agniust tlm 
domiurgus, iii tliat they teach that one ought imt to 
marry, ought not to beget children, oiiglit net. to hiiug 
now iiiiaemhlo lioiiigs iiilo the world, oiiglil not ti pro- 
vide new food for deatli {SI ty/c/uiTemv mri/n’ouui uv ru 'i)p> 
KTiatv nai TOV dyiov Si/pioupyor, rov mti'rofcparopa puinw 
dtiov, KM SiSacTKOvai, p.)) Bi.iv ’irapaBr\^t'a-thii yitpon K(U rrai- 
BoiroiCav, pt^Ba avrudayav rr,) Ko<rp<p BucrTV^ipxJVTa'i ^roptm, 
pTjBe e7n')(pp7]yeiv Oavarep Tpo^tp' — e. 6j. Siiieo llie learned 
Church Father thus doiumiieos LyKparcia, he .see.iua to have 
had no presentiiiiont that just after his tiiiie, tlie celibacy 
of the Christian priesthood would ho more and more intro- 
duced, and finally, in the eleventh century, raised to the 
position of a law, because it is in keeping with the spirit 
of the New Testament. It is just this .spirit which the 
G-nostics have grasped more profoundly and understood 
better than our Cliiircb Fatlier, who is more Jew than 
Christian. The conception of tho G-iiostics comes out 
very clearly at the beginning of the ninth chapter, where 
the following passage is quoted from the Gospel of the 
Egyptians : Avto<; eiirev o SarTjp, „ rfROov Kara\V(rM ra 
epya tij ? BriKeiat drjXeia^ pev, Tijf eTridupM^ ' epya Be, 
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^luca'w mi <f)Bopaii (NJinit enivi (Jixwsi', Ncrmtorcm : vcni 
ltd d'i‘tf,oIm‘ndum opera femhias feminw qtiidnn, rtipidi- 
iafk ; opera cmtem. ;/niemiionnii e.t, intcritum) ; but qnitu 
Fspocially at Uie end oi‘ tlio thirteenth and the beginning of 
the fourteenth chapter. The Ohurclr certainly was obliged 
to consider how to set a religion upon its legs that could 
also walk and stand in the world as it is, and among men ; 
theiefore it declaicd these persons to bo heretics. At the 
conclusion of the seventh chapter our Ohnich Father 
opposes Indian asceticism, as had, to Ohiistiau Judaism ; 
whereby the fundamental difference of the spirit of the 
two religions is clearly brought out. In Judaism and 
Christianity everything inns back to obedience or dis- 
obedience to the command of God : viraicoi] mi irapaicori ; 
as bolits uS creatures, rjpiv, Tot 9 ircTrLaa-pevoii; vtto tt/? tov 
UnvroKpaTopo’i ^ov\i]cr€co<; (iiohis, qiii Oviiiiptitniiiti wluii- 
taia cffieLi simue), clui)). 14. Thou comes, as a second duty, 
Larpevciv Qeip JfowTt, to servo God, extol Ilia works, and 
ovciilow with thankf Illness. Certainly the matter lias a 
very dilferont aspect in llralnnanism and Biuldbisin, for 
in the latter all improvement anti conversion, and the 
only deliverance we can hope for from this world of 
suffering, this Sunsara, proceeds from the kiiowledgo of 
the four fundamental truths : {i) dolor; (2) doloris orlus; 
(3) doloris interitus ; (4) octopiartita via lul doloris scda~ 
tionem {Damnapadam, ed. Fausholl, p. 35 et 34/). The 
explanation of these four truths will be found in Bournouf, 
"Introduct. d I'Mst. liu Buddhisme,” p. 629, and in all 
expositions of Buddhism. 

In truth, Judaism, with its iravra KcCKa Xtav, is not re- 
lated to Christianity as regards its spirit and ethical 
tendency, but Bralunanisin and Buddhism are. But the 
spirit and ethical tendency are what is essential in a 
religion, not the myths in which these are clothed. I 
therefore cannot give up the belief that the doctrines of 
Chrisciaiiity can in some way he derived from these primi- 
tive religions. I have pointed out some traces of this in 
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tlif! sccuiul voliiiiic 111 ' llii‘ I'.in'i”.!, § mill I'.hiii'M. 

§ l8o). 1 liavn to >ubl t(i dial ICiiipliaiiia-, (//ari/i-. 

xviii.) reliiti'S Unit, dio liist. (.'liri 4i,(u . ul Jeru- 

salem, wlio calli'il UieiiiM'lve.-i Na.uueiu's. relrauu'il fuiui 
all aninml food. On account, of tin? uiu;iii (or, at lea-.l, 
this aifreeincni) Chri.stianiLy Ix'ldnc'. to the aiieieut, tiue 
and sublime faiUi of niaiikiiid, wliicli is oniHi-ie 1 to I lie hilse, 
shallow, and iiijuiious optiiiumu which e.Kliihits itself lu 
Greek paganism, d udaism, ami Islamihm. The Zend veligivui 
holds to a cuitain extent tho nic.m, heeamse it has opiiosed 
to Orniiizd a pessimistic couutei poise in Ahnm.in. From 
this Zend religion the Jewish religion proi'ocded, a. ,1. d. 
Tdiodohas thoroughly jnoviid in his hook, “ Dir In iliijr Divjr 
dcs iSendvolIcn ; ” from Ormuzd liim eonie .leliov.di, ,iiid liom 
Ahrinmn, Satan, who, however, iiliiy.sonly a ver\ lUlnudiimto 
vole in Judaism, indeed almost entirely di-.a]nii',ir i, whereliy 
then optimism gains the ujiper liand, and Iheic mrly re- 
mains the myth of the lull as a pe,s.simiutie ulcment, whie.h 
certainly (an tho fable of Me.ieliin and Me e.lnane) i,s 
derived Ivom the Zend- A vesta. Yet oven this falls into 
oblivion, till it is again taken up hy (Jliristianity alonj! 
with Satan. Ornnmd himseU', liowever, i.i derived from 
HralnnauLsm, although from a lowor region of it j ho is no 
other than Tndra, that .suhordinatc god oL the linmuneut 
and the atmospbero, who is repr().sotiUHl ii.s frenuciiUy in 
rivalry with nion. This has been very cleaiiy .shown by 
J. J. Schmidt in his work on the rohitiun of tho (luo.stic- 
theosoiihic doctrines to the religions of the KasL. This 
Indra-Ormuzd-Johovah had afterwards to pass over into 
Christianity, because this religion arose in Jmhua. J3ut 
on account of the cosmopolitan eharacl or of Ohrial.iunity 
he laid aside his own name to he denoted in the language 
of each converted nation by the appellation of the super- 
Imman beings he supplanted, as Oto^, Ikus, which comes 
from the Sanscrit Deva (from which also devil conies), o? 
among the Gothico- Germanic peoples hy tho word God, 
GoU, which comes from Odin, Wodan, Guodan, Oodan. 
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lu tlio Hiiino w'liy ho aMsumcd in lalmniani, which also 
sprang from Judaism, the namo of Allah, which also 
oxislud oarlior m Aialhu, Analogous fo this, the gods of 
tlu3 Greek Olympus, when iu prehisLoric times they were 
frausphinted to Italy, also assumed the names of the 
previously reigning gods : hence among the Eomans Zeus 
is called Jupiter, Hera Juno, Hermes Mercury, &c. In 
China the first difllculty of the missionaries arose from 
the fact tliat the Chinese language has no appellation of 
the land and also no word for creating ; for the three 
religions of China know no gods either iu the plural or 
in the singularJ 

However the rest may be, that iravra mXa Xiav of the 
Old Testament is really foreign to true Cluistianity ; for 
iu the How Testameub the world is always spoken of as 
Komothing to which one does not Ixdoiig, whicli one does 
not love, nay, whose lord is tins devil/'* Tins agrees with 
the ascetic spirit of the denial of one’s sell and the over- 
coming of the world which, just liku tlio houmUoss lovo of 
one’s neighbour, even of one’s enemy, is the fundamental 
cluiraotoristio which Christianity has in common with 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, and which proves their 
relationship. There is nothing iu which one has to dis- 
tinguish the kernel so carefully from the shell as in 
Christianity. Just because I prize this kernel higldy I 
sometimes treat the shell with little cweinonyj it is, 
however, thicker than is generally supposed. 

Protestantism, since it has eliminated asceticism and its 

1 Of. “ Uelie 7 ' den Willen in der iitterably shallow view of life, go no 
Natur,” second edition, p. 124 ; far that they actually falsify this 
third edition, p. 135. text in their translations. Tllus H. 

“ IFor example, John xii. 23, 31, A Sohott, in his new version given 
xiv. 30, XV. 18, 19, xvi. 33 ; Ool. with the Oriieibach text of 1805, has 
ii. 20; Uph. ii. 1-3; I John ii. translated tlie word icoa/ios, John 
15-17, iv. 4 i 5 - On this opportunity xv. 18, ig, hy .Tudaii, i John iv. 4, 
one may see how certain Protestant by profani homines ; and Col. ii, 20, 
theologians, in their effoits to mis- aroixeia. too Kmfioo by clementa Ju- 
interpret the text of the New Tea- daica ; while jjuther everywhere 
' tainant in confornuty with their lenders the word honestly and oor- 
ratioiialiatio, optimistic, and un- reotly by “ Welt " (world). 
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ooulTal iHtiiili, 1hi' i)U‘in\inii)U aii . nl ! t'Ul'Ai \ , ii i ,tli. iiU' 
f^iveii up till' iuiiii'-if. kt'im‘1 ui Cini ii,iiii'\ m.i ',ii f,ii‘ 
is to lit' lep.mlcii a-i a l.illui” uvt.iy finm il, Ihi, 
becoiiK! app.iioiit m our own u is li\’ Iho 'UoUu il tiaii‘.inou 
oi Pi'otC'ikmtisiu iiiio hh.iUow' Mtum.ilMu, tlu^ iiUHiciu 
relai’iaiiLsiii, svliich uluinal.fly ilc'^fiiouiii'-i inlo Iho (lor- 
triiie oJ: n loviup Lithor, who li.is iiuutr tho workl, iu oulor 
that things may go on s'cry plo.is.iiitly in it (ui ss^iiieh 
case, then, he must ceitninly li.ivo E.uhd), und ssdvo, d one 
only conforms to liis will in ('oiLiiu it'a[u>i'ls, ssill ulsu 
afteiwaids piovitle a still inoio ho.uitiml ss'iu'lil (ssitli 
regard to which it la only a ]iity that it ha-i Mich a fatal 
entrance). That may he a good icligdon tor comfortable, 
married, and Old ighiciuul I’ruU'^tant pa-.tins; hut it is no 
Christianity. Christianity la the doclunc of the deep* 
guilt of the huuuui riieo thiminh it-, existenci' alone, and 
the longing of the heart for deUvemiier Imm d, whieh, 
howes^er, can only he uttiiined hy the gieidest .Haei'iliee.H 
and by the denial of one’s own aelf, Ihus hy an eiiliin. 
rcivoi’snl of liumuii nature. laitber may have been per- 
fectly right fioiu the pvaetie.il point of view, or,, svith 
reforanoo to the Church ae.andal id' Ida lime, \\dde,h he 
wished to leiuovo, but not .so from llui theoietieal point 
of view. The mure, siihlimo a docliine is, the more it 
is exposed to tdiuse at the haiulH of huiiiuu natni’e, 
which, on the whole, is of a low and evil dispnsitiuu; 
hence the abuses of Cathulieisni ale so luinsii nioni 
iiniiiorous and so much greater Ciau those of Protea- 
tnntisui. Thus, for oxauiplo, monasLieisui, that metho- 
dical denial of the will practised iu common for the 
sake of mutual encouragement, is an insiitutiou of a 
sublime description, which, however, for tlii.s very reason 
is for the moat part untrue to iia spirit. The, .shockiug 
abuses of the Ohuroh excited iu the honest mind of 
Luther a lofty indignation, Thit in coiiseipumco of this 
he was led to desire to limit as much u.s possible ibe 
claims of Christianity ilsclf, and for this end he limt 
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conliiKJrl it to tlie wouls of the Ijible; hut then, in Ins 
wull-meiint zeal, he went too far, for he attacked the voiy 
heart of (Jluihtiain(.y in the agoetic principle. Tor after 
the withdrawal of the aocetic principle, the optimi.stio 
principle soon nece.ssarily took its place. But in religious, ' 
as ill philosophy, optiniisin is a fundamental error wliicir 
|ohstructs the path of all truth. Brom all this it seems to 
me that Catholicism is a shamefully abused, but Protes- 
tantism a degenerate Christianity ; thus, that Christianity 
in general has met the fate which befalls all that is noble, 
sublime, and great whenever it has to dwell among men. 

However, even in the very lap of Protestantism, the 
essentially ascetic and encratistic spirit of Christianity 
has made way for itself ; and in this ease it has appeared 
in a plioiiomouoii which perhaps has never before been 
equalled in inagnitudo and di'tiuitonoss, tlie highly lo- 
nuu'kahlo sect of tho Shakeis, ui North Amorica, founded 
b}' an Englishwoman, Anno Leo, in 1774. Tho adlieionts 
of bins soot have already iuoroased ro 6000, who luo 
divided into iiftoeu communities, and iuhalnt a uumhor of 
villages in the states of Now York and Kontuoky, espe- 
cially in tho district of New Lebanon, near Nassau villago. 
The fundamental characteristic of tlieiv religious rule of 
life is celibacy and entire abstention from all .sexual satis- 
faction, It is unanimously admitted, even by the English 
and Americans who visit them, and who laugh and jeer 
at them in every other respect, that this rule is strictly 
and with perfect honesty observed ; although brothers and 
sisters sometimes even occupy the same house, eat at the 
same table, nay, dance together in the religious services in 
church. For whoever has made that hardest of all sacri- 
fices may dance before the Lord; he is a victor, he has 
overcome. Their singing in church consists in general of 
cheerful, and partly even of merry, songs. The cliurch- 
dance, also, which follows the sermon is accompanied by 
the singing of the rest. It is a lively dance, performed 
in measured time, and concludes with a galop, which is 
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canii'il. on till ilir iLuu'fi i aiv avliuu iicil. ili'tAVLHUi t'lu'li 
daiitiG ono of tliru- Lcaclici i tiiifs iilmiii, '''rhiuk, tliat yu 
I'ujoioc lieEou' tlio Liml fm luiviii'; ''lain imu' tlf4i; fur 
fcliis ia hero tlio only uso wu iiuikc nl imi voiuictuiy liuihs." 
To celiLiiiey most, of the othei coiuliLioiis Imk tliem'clvi-i on 
of thumaelvoa. TUeii' .iro uo faruiUo-i, luul tiimofou' tlunv 
is no pnviite propt'iiy, but commiiuil} of uiiuils. All .in; 
clothed alike, in Quakoi fashion, and nitli meal neatneas. 
They are industuous .uul dihj^eut,; ulh uoas is not, oiuhueil. 
They have also tin' euvuiblo ruin tliat, they are to avoid 
all rmneueasary noise, .such as shouLino, door- ilaniiiuno, 
wliip-orackmif, loud kiuiekiii'.;, &c. 'I'liinr rnlo of life lias 
been thus cxiiressed liy oiu' of Uunn : “ Lead a IdV of 
inuoceuco and purity, iovo your n(‘iphiiour,s an yoiusi If, 
live at peace with all men, and leliaui fioiu war, hhiod- 
shod, and all violence aoiihist oUiois, an well tis irom all 
afcriving aftor worldly honour and dial iimi hm. (live to 
each his own, and follow afici holiness, witlund. whie.h no 
man can son the Lord. Do good to nil so far a.i yoiu' 
opiioi'tuiiity and your power oxLcnds.'' I’hey per made iin 
ono to join them, but to, A these wlio ])re!!eiit theniselve.s 
by a novitiate of several years. Moreover, twery one m 
free to leave tiiem; very rarely is any one e,v[ielled for 
mi,scoiiduct. Adopted children are careiully educated, 
and only when they are grown n]) do they voluntarily 
join the .sect. It is said that in the eenl.iovei'Hies of their 
ministers with Anglican idergy t,he latter generally come 
off the worse, for the arguments coiiai,st of pa, stages horn 
the New Testainout. Ifnllor accouiii.s of them will be 
found particularly in Maxwell’s '‘linn throingh the United 
States,” 1841; also in Ecncdict’s ‘‘Ilnstery of all Ueli- 
gions,” 1830; also in tho Times, Novenilior 4, 1S37, 
and in the German magazine Golimilms, May miniber, 
1831. German sect ui America, very similar to them, 
who also live in strict celibacy ami continence, are the 
Ea,ppiats. An account of them is given in T. Lohor’s 
“ Geschichte und Zuatande der DciUschcii in Anicrikn,” 1853. 
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III Russia also Uie Easkoluiks arc a siuiilar seek The 
Giolitelians live also in strict chastity. Diit among the 
ancient Jews we already find a prototype of all these 
sects, the Essenea, of whom even Pliny gives an account 
{Sist. Nat., V. 15), and who resembled the Shakers very 
much, not only in celibacy, but also in other respects ; for 
example, in dancing during divine service, which leads to 
the opinion that the founder of the Shakers took the 
Esseues as a pattern. In the pi’esence of such facts as 
these how does Luther’s assertion look; “ Uhi natura, 
que?iiadmodmi a Deo nobis insita est, fertur ao rapitur, 
FIERI NULLO Mouo I’OTEST, ut extm matHmoiikm caste 
'uimtur ” ? (Gatech. ma.].) 

Although Christianity, in essential respects, taught only 
what all Asia know long before, and even better, yet for 
Europe it was a new and great revelation, in consequence 
of which the spiritual tendency of tlio European nations 
was tlioreforo entirely transformed. Eor it disclosed to 
them tho metaphysical significance of existence, and there- 
fore taught them to look away from the narrow, paltry, 
ephemeral life of earth, and to regard it no longer as an 
end in itself, but as a condition of suffering, guilt, trial, 
conflict, and purification, out of whioli, by means of moral 
achievements, difficult renunciation, and denial of oneself, 
one may rise to a better existence, which is inconceivable 
by us. It taught the great truth of the assertion and 
denial of the will to live in the clothing of allegory by 
saying that through Adam’s fall the curse has come upon 
all, sin has come into the world, and guilt is inherited by 
all; but that, on the other hand, through the sacrificial 
death of Jesus all are reconciled, the world saved, guilt 
abolished, and justice satisfied. In order, however, to un- 
derstand the truth itself that is contained in this myth 
one must not regard men simply in time, as beings inde- 
pendent of each other, hut must comprehend the (Platonic) 
Idea of man, which is related to tho series of men, as 
eternity in itself is related to eternity drawn out as time ; 
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hence the eternal Ide.i iixtn ('xU'mied in lime t.o (he hcium 
of moil thronj^h the I'niineetint' liiiiiil of ‘'eiunutioa uppuiiiti 
again in time iia a ^vlloh■. If now we ket'ti the Idea of 
man in view, we see that Adaiu’ti tall u-pveaeiUfi the hmte, 
animal, sinful nature of luan, in I'cspeet of wliich hti is a 
Unite being, exposed to sin, hulieving, and death, tin the 
other luind, the life, teaulmig, and death of Je.-.iH tihrist 
represent the eternal, supornaturul .-ude, the fieedmii, the 
salvation of man, Now (‘very man, as nueh and putoUid, 
is both Adam and Jesus, according a.s lie conipreheiuls 
himself, and his will thereujion dcteriuiiies hint ; in cuii- 
setpuenoc of which ho is then coudt'iuned aiul given over 
to death, or saved and aUain.s to eteiual life. Now these 
truths, both in thmv aUegnrveal and in timw veal ivneepta- 
tion, wore completely new as far us tl reeks and Kouuius 
wei'o couoei'ucd, who were still etd,iroly ahsorhcd m life, 
and did not seriously look heyond ii.. bci \\lioev(‘r doubts 
thin fioo how (Jicero (I‘ro Otiii'iUid, c. 6t) and Hallust ((falil,, 
(5. 47) speak of the state after death, Tlio niu’hmls, 
although far advanced in aluimu. ovcrything else, I'emuiuod 
children with regard to the chief conoeui, ami were 
surpassed in this even by the Druids, who at. U<ast tatigld, 
metempsychosis. That one or two philosophom, like 
Pythagoras and Plato, thought otherwise alters uoihiug as 
regards the wholo. 

That great fuudauicutal truth, then, which is contained 
in Christianity, as in Brahmanism and Buddhism, the 
need of delivoranco from an oxistenco which is given up 
to suffering and death, and the attainahlenoss of this by 
the denial of the will, thus by a decided opposition to 
I nature, is beyond all comparison the most important truth 
* there can be ; but, at the same time, it is entirely opposed 
to the natural tendency of the human race, and in its 
true grounds it is difficult to comprehend ; as indeed all 
that can only he thought generally and in the abstract 
is inaccessible to the great majority of men. Therefore 
for these men there was everywhere required, in order to 
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bring that great truth uiLIiin tlin sphere of its practical 
application, a mythmil vehicle for it, as it -were a recep- 
tacle, without which it would he lost and dissipated. 
The truth had therefore everywhere to borrow the garb 
of the fable, and also constantly to endeavour to connect 
itself with what iii each case was historically given, 
already familiar, and already revered. What sensu pro- 
prio remained inaccessible to the great mass of man- 
kind of all ages and lands, with their low tone of mind, 
their intellectual stupidity and general brutality, had, 
for practical purposes, to be brought home to them sensu 
allegorico, in order to become their guiding star. So, then, 
the religions mentioned above are to be regarded as the 
sacred vessels in which the groat truth, known and 
expressed for .several thousand years, indeed perhaps since 
the beginning of Ihe hnman race, which yet iti itself, for 
the great mass of mankind always remains a my.st6ry. is, 
acoovding to the measure ol their powers, made accessible 
tn them, preserved and transmitted through ihe centuries. 
Tet, bccausci all that does not through and through consist 
of the imporisbablo material of pure truth i.s srrbjeot 
to dcstructiou, whenever this fate befalls such a vessel, 
through contact with a heterogeneous age, its sacred con- 
tent must in some way be saved and preserved for man- 
kind by another. But it is the task of philosophy, since 
it is one with pure truth, to present that content pure 
and unmixed, thus merely in abstract conceptions, and 
consequently without that vehicle, for those who are cap- 
able of thinking, who are always an exceedingly small 
number. It is therefore related to religious as a straight 
line to several curves running near it: for it expresses 
smsu friyprio, thus reaches directly, what they show in 
veiled forma and reach by circuitous routes. 

If now, in order to illustrate what has just been said 
by an example, and also to follow a philosophical fashion 
of my time, I should wish perhaps to attempt to solve 
the profoundest mystery of Christianity, that of the 
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Trinity, in the fuiuhimental ct)uct‘}iiioii of niy phihe ophy, 
tins could be done, with the licence peinnlled in ‘inch 
interprotatioiiR, m the tnllowinp niiumev The Holy 
Ghost is the ihstinct deniiil of the will to live: tlie man 
in whom this exhibits itself %ii roiii'nfo is tlie you; Ho is 
identical with the will which asserts life, and thereby 
produces the phenomonon of this perceptible world, ie., 
with the Father, because tbe assertion and doni.il are 
opposite acts of the same will wdiose cajeibility for both 
is the only true freedom. However, this is to be re,iriirded 
as a mere kmis ingenii. 

Before I close this chapter [ wish to adduce a few 
proofs in support of what in § 68 of the fust volnmo I 
^ denoted by the expression Acmepo^ irXov'i, the imTigrirg 
I about of the denial of the will hy one's own ilceply I’olt 
Isirffering, thus not inoroly by the approin-iution of the 
suffering of others, and the knowledge of the vanity and 
wretchedness of our existence introdueisl hy this. Wo 
can arrive at a oomprohcnsioti of what, j'oes on in the 
heart of a man, in the case of an elevation of this Icind and 
the accompanying purifying pioce.ss, hy considering what, 
every emotional man experionees on heholding a tragedy, 
which is of Iciudrod nature to tliis. In tho third and 
fourth acts perhaps such a man is distressed and dis- 
turbed by tlie ever more clouded and tlireatoucd happi- 
ness of tbe hero ; but wlion, in the fifth act. this liapiii- 
ness is entirely wrecked and shattered, he experionoe.s 
a certain elevation of the soul, which aflbrds him an 
infinitely higher kind of jileasure than the sight of tlie 
happiness of the hero, however great it might ho, could 
ever have given, l^ow this is the same thing, in the 
weak water-colours of sympathy which is able to raise a 
well-known illusion, as that which takes place with tbe 
energy of reality in the feeling of our own fate when it is 
heavy misfortune that drives tlie man at last into the 
haven of entire resignation. Upon this occurrence de- 
pend all those conversions which completely transform 
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nniii sucli as are deacribeil in the text. I may give here 
in a few words the .story of the conversion of the Abhe 
I'uiied, as it is strikingly similar to that of Eaymoiid Lully, 
which is told in the text, and he.sides this is memorable 
on account of its result. His youth was devoted to en- 
joyment and pleasure; finally, he lived in a relation 
of passion with a Madame de Moutbazun. One evening, 
when he visited her, he found her room empty, in disordei' 
and darkness. He struck somethiug with his foot; it was 
her head, which had been severed from the trunk, because 
after her suddeu death her corpse could not otherwise be 
got into the lead coffin that stood beside it. After over- 
coming an immeu.se sorrow, Kancd now became, in 1663, 
the reformer of the order of the Trapjjists, which at that 
time had outiroly relaxed tlu! strictness of its rules. lie 
joined this order, and tlmuigh him it was led hack to tliat 
temblfl degree of vcuunciuliou which i.s still mauiLaiiiud at 
ths 2.)rosont day at La H'ruj'pe, and, a.s tho mothodicnlly 
carried out denial of tlie will, aided Ijy the severest renvm-* 
elation and an incredibly hai'd and painful manner of life, 
fills tho visitor with sacrod awo, after he has been touched 
at bis reception by the humility of these genuine monks, 
who, emaciated by fasting, by cold, by night watches, 
prayers and penances, kneel before him, the worldling 
and the sinner, to implore his blessing. Of all orders of 
monks, this one alone has maintained itself in perfection 
in France, through all changes ; which is to he attiubuted 
to the profound earnestness which in it is unmistakable, 
and excludes all secoudary ends. It has remained un- 
touched even by the decline of religion, because its root 
lies deeper in human nature than any positive system of 
belief. 

I have mentioned in the text that this great and rapid 
change of the inmost being of man which we are here 
considering, and which has hitherto been entirely neglected 
by philosophers, appears most frequently when, with full 
consciousness, he stands in the presence of a violent and 
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ceiUuu death, thus in Uiu eiuu' oi nu'outluu-'. lUil, in 
order to briiijf tliiw pi'(ie(‘s.s umeli iimi'i' dintuu tl) hfiote 
our eycfi, I regard it .is by no mcaiiN imbi'cmumg In the 
dignity of philosophy to ipioto wh.u. Ims Iids n said by 
some criminals before their exeeuUon, even at the risk of 
incurring the sneer that 1 encourage gallows' .sennon.s. I 
eertaiidy rather believe that the g<lllo■,^8 is ii place of 
quite peculiar revelations, and ti watch-tower from which 
the mail who even then retains hi.s }ihsi'nee of mind 
obtains a wider, clearer outlook' into eieuiity thiiu must 
philosophers over the paragraphs ul their lalional p.sycho- 
logy and theology. The following .speech on the gallow.s 
was made on the 15th April, idj/, at (ilhiuee.ster, ly a 
man called llartleti, wliohad nmidered hi", nioihei-in-ltiw; 
" Englishmen and fellow eouutiyincn, — I have a few wordu 
to any to yon, and limy shall bo hut very few. Yet leti mo 
entreat you, one and all, that theao low wmda that I shall 
utter may atuke deep into yuuv heavts. Ihsu' tlioin in 
your mind, not only now whilo you are wilintssing lliis 
and acoue, hut take, them to your luttaea, lake thorn, and 
repent them to your childrou ami friend, i. f implme you 
as a dying mati — one for whom tho iiiHlrumeut ot death is 
even now prepared — and tlioso words aus that you may 
loose yourselves from tho love ot this dying world and its 
vain jpleasures. Think loss of it and more of your Chid. 
Do this : repent, repent, for he na.sured that witliout deep 
and true repentance, without turning to your lieavonly 
Father, you will never attain, nor can hold tho sliglitc.st 
hope of ever reaching those bowers of bli.SR to which I 
trust I am now fast advancing ” (Times, l8th April 1837). 

Still more remarkable are the last words of the well- 
known murderer, Greenacre, who was executed in London 
on the ist of May 1837. The English newspaper tho Post 
gives the following account, which is also reprinted in 
Galigmni’s Messetiger of tho 6th of May 1837: “On the 
morning of his execution a gentleman advised him to put 
his trust in God, and pray for forgiveness through the 
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mediation of Jesus Cln’ist. Grecnacre replied that for- 
giveness through the mediation of Christ -was n matter of 
opinion ; for his part, he believed that in the sight of the 
highest Being, a Mohammednu’was as good as a Christian and 
had just as much claim to salvation. Since his imprisonment 
he had had his attention directed to theological subjects, and 
he had become convinced that the gallows is a passport to 
heaven.” The indifference displayed here towards positive 
religions is just what gives this utterance greater weight, 
for it .shows that it is no fanatical delusion, but individual 
itumndiate knowledge that lies at its foundation. The fol- 
lowing incident may also be mentioned which is given by 
Galifin uni’s Messenger of the ijtb August 1837, from the 
Limerick Ghmiide: "Last Monday Mari, a Cooimy was 
excculod for the revolting murder of Mrs. Anderson. So 
deeply was this wretched woman impressed with the 
grfatne.sa of her orimo that .she kissed the rope which 
was pub round her neck, while she humbly implored the 
mercy of Cod.” Lastly this : the Times, of the 29th April 
1845 gives several letters which Hockor, who was con- 
demned for the murder of Delarue, wrote the day before 
his execution. In one of these he says : " I am persuaded 
that unless the natural heart he broken, and renewed by 
divine mercy, however noble and amiable it may be 
deemed by the world, it can never think of eternity with- 
out inwardly shuddering.” These are the outlooks into 
eternity referred to above which arc obtained from that 
watch-tower ; and I have had the less hesitation in giving 
them here since Shakspeare also says — 

" Out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learned.” 

— As You Lilce it, last scene, 

Strauss, in his “Life of Jesus,” has proved that Chris- 
tianity also ascribes to suffering as such the purifying 
and sanctifying power here set forth (Lebe% Jesu, vol. i. 
ch. 6, §§ 72 and 74), He says that the beatitudes in the 
Sermon on the Mount have a different sense in Luke (vi. 
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2i) from UiaL wliich tln'y Imvi* iit Mull (v fui tui!y tht* 
latLci' iiilds TM irvtvfiart In j.iiiKaiHin hi rinil t);»' 

^LKcuoa'V2i'>]ii tn 7r<.n'0)J'TC? Tlius Ik Itiiii ilimn inn th(' 
siniple-niiudcd, tin* liuinlAt', An, mi'ant, wink' hv Liiku arn 
meant the literallv pooi ; so (lull liere the ciihI 1,1-4 Im that 
between present sullcriiin mul rutuic luippiiu' With tlin 
Ebioiiitea it is a capital principh* thal whoin-nv take-! his 
portion in tliis age gets nothin'^ in (lie future, ami con- 
veisely. Accordingly in Luke the liles im.s are fulhiwed 
by as many ovai, woes, whicli are addre e-ed lo the rich, 6 t 
ir'Xova-Loi, tiie full, oi c/iTrtTrXrjff^ei/ot, and to them that laugh 
dt yeXccvra, in the Ebionite .spiril. In the s.um* spirit, he 
says, p. 604, 13 the parable, (Luke xvi. ly) ol the rich man 
and Lazarus given, wliicli nowhere mentions .iny fault of 
the former or any merit of the hitter, and takes im the stan- 
dard of the futuro rocoinpeuHe, not (.he good done or tlu* 
wickedness practised, hnt the evil auirerisl here and the good 
things otyoyed, in the Ebionite spirit. “ A lilce estumi- 
tioii of outward ])overty,” Htrauss goes on, " i-, also attvi 
buted to Jesus iiy the other syuo])l.isls (Maid. xi,\. 16; 
Mark x. 17 ; lAiko xviii. 18), in the sl,ory of the rich 
young man and the saying about (dm camel ami the eye of 
a needle.” 

If we go to the bottom of the maldier we will re(!rigni,se 
that even in the most famous passages of the Sermon on 
the Mount there is contained an indirect in.iuliction to 
voluntary poverty, and thereby to (die denial of the will 
to live. For the precept (Matt. v. 40 mj.) to oouseut un- 
conditionally to all demands made upon us, to give our 
cloak also to him who will take away our coat, 
similarly (Matt. vi. 25-34) precopt to cast a-side all 
care for the future, even for the morrow, and so to live 
simply in the present, are rules of life the observance of 
which inevitably leads to absolute poverty, and which 
therefore just say in an indirect manner what lluddha 
directly commands his disciples and has confirmed by 
his own example; throw everything away and hecopip 
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bliikklni, ie., beggars, This appears still more decidedly 
in the passage Matt, x, 9-15, where all possessions, even 
shoe,s and a staff, are forbidden to the Apostles, and they 
are directed to beg. These commands afterwards became 
the fonndation of the mendicant order of St. Francis 
(Bonaventurai vita S. Francisci, c. 3). Hence, tlien, I say 
that the spirit of Christian ethics is identical with that 
of Brahmanism and Buddhism. In conformity with the 
whole view expounded here Meister Eckhard also says 
(Works, vol. i. p. 492) : “ The swiftest animal that bears 
thee to perfection is suffering.” 
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GHAPTEfi XLIX. 

THE WA.Y OE SAEVATION. 

There is only one iiilwm orror, iuhI tluit is, that we 
exist in older to be happy. It is inlinni in us becaiiso 
it is one with our cxhtenco itself, and our whole being 
is only a paraiibrasc of it, nay, our body is its nionogra.m. 
We are nothing moio than will to live and the sncoosHive 
.satisfaction of all our volitionn is what wt' tliiuk in the 
ooncoption of luippinesa. 

As long a,s wo pensist in thi.s iiiltorn error, indeed oven 
become rigidly llxed in it tbrongU optimistic dogmas, the 
world appears to na full of contrailietions. Per at every 
step, in groat tilings as in small, wo must experience that 
the world and life are hy no moans arranged with a view 
to containing a happy existenctf. While now by tins the 
thoughtles.s man only linds lumsclf torniont.od in reality, in 
the case of him who thinks there is added to his real pain 
the theoretical perplexity why a world and a life wliioh 
exist in order that one may bo happy in them aiuswer thoir 
end so badly. Eirst of all it fmd.s expression in pious 
ejaculations, such as, “Ah I why are the tears on earth 
so many ? ” &c. &c. But in their train come disquieting 
doubts about the assumptions of those preconceived opti- 
mistic dogmas. One may try if one will to throw the 
blame of one’s individual unhappiness now upon the 
circumstances, now upon other men, now upon one’s own 
bad luck, or even upon one’s own awkwardness, and may 
know well how all these have worked together to produce 
it ; but this in no way alters the result that one has 
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misstnl tho I't'al mid of life, whioli coiisiats indeed in Ijciui,' 
liappy. The (ionaideivUjou of this is, then, often very 
depressing, especially if life is alreaily on the rvnne; 
hence the couiitenaucea of almost all elderly persons wear 
the expression of that which in English is called dis- 
appointment. Besides this, however, hitherto every day 
of our life has taught ira that joys and pleasures, even if 
attained, are in themselves delusive, do not perform what 
they promise, do not satisfy the heart, and iinally their 
possession is at least embittered by the disagreeables that 
accompany them or spring from them ; while, on the 
contrary, the pains and sorrows prove themselves very 
real, and often exceed all expectation. Thus certainly 
everything in life is calculated to recall us from that 
original error, and to convince us that the end of our 
existence is not to be happy. Indeed, if we regard it 
more closely and without prejudice, lil'c iutliur presout.s 
itself as specially intended to bo such that wo shall no/, 
feel ourselves happy in it, for through its wiiolo nature it 
bears tho character of something for which we liave no 
tuatu, wliich must bo endured by us, and from Mdiich 
we liave to return as from an error that our lioarl. may be 
cured of the pa.ssioiuito desire of eujoymeut, nay, of life, 
and turned away from the world. In this sense, it would 
he more correct to place the end of life in our woe than 
in onr welfare. For the considerations at the couclnaion 
of the preceding chapter have shown tliat the more one 
suffers the sooner one attains to the true end of life, and 
that the more happily one lives the longer this is delayed. 
The conclusion of tlie last letter of Seueca corresponds 
with this ; honum turn hoLlehis iuum, q'lm'tti intclliges infeli- 
cissimos esse /elices ; which certainly seems to show the 
inliuence of Christianity. The peculiar effect of the tragic 
drama also ultimately depends upon the fact that it shakes 
that inborn error by vividly presenting in a great and 
striking example the vanity of human effort and the 
nothingness of this whole existence, and thus discloses the 
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profound sigiiiticaiiou of lifo; luuu't' it i. ifcuguim'd tis (ha 
subliiueal- form of poetry, Wlmevt-r now tuei udurned by 
one or other pulh from iluit mror winch dwclh in uh 
a priori, Unit irpoirov "£ our cxostoin’c, will hooii 

see all in anothor lighi,mnl uill now timl the woild in 
harmony with his iubiuht, although not with his whiles. 

, Misfortunes of every kind and inagniLiide, aUhough they 
pain him, will no longer surprise linn, for he h.is coiiie to 
see that it is just pain ujul trouble that tend towards the 
true end of life, the turning away of the, will from it. 
This will give him indeed a wonderful eomposedness iu 
all that may happen, similar to that with which a sick 
person who uudergocs a long ami paiiitul euro hears the 
pain of it as a .sign of iis ellieaoy. In the whole of human 
existenco auiroriiig expreasits itself clearly enough us its 
true destiny. I-ifo is deeply .sunk in snIVerim;, und cannot 
escape from it; our outrmicu into it takes place amid 
tears, its couese is at botlmn cl ways tragic, and its cud 
still moro so, Tlicro is an unmi.slalcahle uppisuiiucc of 
iriteiitiou in this. As a rule niiin’s de.stiiiy imssas through 
his mind in a .striking manner, at the very summit of Ida 
desires and el'l'orta, and thus his life receive.^ a tragic 
tendency hy virtue of which it is littcd to free him from 
the passionate desire of which every individual oxistoiiee 
is an example, and hring him into such a condition tluib ho 
parts with life without retaining a single desire fur it and 
its pleasures. Suffering is, in fact, the purifying procosa 
through which alone, iu moat cases, the man is sanctified, 
ie., is led hack from the path of error of the will to live. 
In accordance with this, the salutary nature of the cross 
and of .suffering is so often explained iu Christian books 
of edification, and in general the cross, an instrument of 
suffering, not of doing, is very suitably the symbol of the 
Christian religion. Fay, even the Preacher, who is still 
Jewish, but so very philosophical, rightly says : “Sorrow 
is better than laughter : for by the sadness of the coun- 
tenance the heart is made better” (Ecoles, vii, 3), tludey 
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the name of the Sevnpot; ttXow 1 have presented sulter- 
iiip; as to a certain extent a aubstitnto for virtue and holi- 
ness ; hut liere I must make the bold assertion that, 
taking everything into consideration, we have more to 
hope for our salvation and deliverance from what we 
suffer than from what we do. Precisely in this spirit 
Lamartine very beautifully says in his “ ffymm d la 
dotileur,” apostrophising pain : — 

“ Tu me traiies sans doute enficvori des cicux, 

Oar iu n'dpanpies pas les larmes A mes yeux. 

Eh him I je les regois comone tu les ejivoies, 

Tls maux seront nies Mens, el tes sonpirs mesjoies, 

Jo sens qu'il est eii toi, sans avoir eombattu, 

Une vcrtu diuine uu lieu de ma verlu, 

Qaa iu n’es pas (a wort I’dtiie, maia sti vie, 

Qiie, ton bras, en Jrapi)ant, (jmkit ot ovvifie,” 

If, then, suli'eriiig itsolf lias such a sanctifying power, 
thi.s will belong in an ovou higher degree to death, which 
is more feared than any suffering. Answering to this, a 
certain awe, Iciudrod to that which great suffering occa- 
sions us, ia felt in the presence of every dead person, 
indeed every case of death prosoiits itself to a certain 
extent us a kind of apotheosis or canonisation ; tlierefore 
we cannot look upon the dead body of even the most 
insignificant man without awe, and indeed, extraordinary 
as the remark may sound in this place, in the presence of 
every corpse the watch goes under arms. Dying is cer- 
tainly to be regarded as the real aim of life ; in the 
moment of death all that is decided for wliich the whole 
course of life was only the preparation and introduction. 
Death is the result, the Eisim6 of life, or the added up 
sum which expresses at once the instruction which life 
gave in detail, and bit by bit; this, that the whole striv- 
ing whoso manifestation is life was a vain, idle, and self- 
contradictory effort, to have returned from which is a 
deliverance. As the whole, slow vegetation of the plant 
is related to the fruit, which now at a stroke achieves a 
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liiUidnidEukl wliat Hw iiluii;. .md l.ii, 

liy kit;, SI) lik', wiik its ok .iii-i'li' i, dokuk'd h,,!.. U'u-iSi',st!‘(! 

pkuis, iuul cousUud. sutVodsi;.';, n itd.iind to dr.ah, whioli ut 
ouo, Hlroko dc:aniy:i id!, iiil tk.iit ilm man li *'> v<dlrd, ;uid 
Ko crowns Llio iiistruclii'm uhioii lim oavo iiim. I'iso ctiiii- 
pkitcid coiu'.sti of life, ujmn sildch tUo dyiiif man 1,1,)!;^ 
laiclc has an dltic!; upon tho ’.ui .’;- v, iii iiut odji-oiitk^ 
ilSL'lf in Ibis ptu'wlun',' individn.diu-, .tualnums m that 
which a motive oxeivisiH apou lia' •■■.nvinot oi' t'uu uum. 
It oivos it II new direotinii, which .100, ivdiu.dy is ji-m nioml 
and essential result of tim liiV. dii.t hccan'c a .sudfUm 
death lunke.H this retro;i|i(!ct impos.-hhlo, th" 1 murch ivoaidfs 
such a death as n inisfortuno. and lUMy:) thni- ii slumld h« 
avmleil, Since tliis retro ipcci, liho i.lm dis’.inrt: for«- 
knowhidj^o of dotdh, as coiidiiimo-d hy the reason, is 
poKHible only in man. imt in the ioute, and iiecmdiu-jly 
man tdouo reidty drinha the eiip of death, hnimmitv lit 
tilui only nial.erinl in w'meh the will cun .ion i( ,,11 nml 
nnlinily turn away tiom life. To ih- ud! that doer mil, 
deny iinidf every lartii impiri,, .1 new ...nd thlfereut. iulol- 
le(il,,™-.'tiU it has leiuiled tiie. lisle nuSine of 'itfn, unit in cull, 
(iequetiee of this will i it im mure. 

In the mitiU'id eonrie, in ay.- dm de.-.u u{ the hody 
coiiuiiilos witli tliiU, of the will. 'l'h» .i.-.ne I'.ir ideuiiurc.s 
soon vanifihen with dm eap.mdty te miji.v them, The 
occasion tif (dm mo.st velmmeat wdhu;', the foesis nf Um 
will, tho soxnal impulse, in tir.t maiuyuieimd, wlmrijhv 
till! man in placed in a po.dtiou whi-h lesemiih-.i die Htatu 
of inuocmice which esiauid h.-foiM tlm d ■vdopment ..f ihu 
genital sy.stoiu, I lie iliusiim-i, wliieh set up idumeias as 
excocidiiigly dusirable, hoimUi , vaoi di, ami the knowhul,ge 
of tho vanity of all ftiu-lldy himaiine^ tahci tiieir place. 
'Solhslnioss is roprcfisud by dm love, of nue's ehildveii, by 
means of which tlm man already hej'in.i to hve more in 
the ego of otlmw than in Iih own, which now will soon bti 
no more, This cunrije of Ufu in at Untati tlm desimblo ono; 
it ia the cuthiuuiHhi of the wUh lu hop*', c*f Uus dm Brail- 
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wan is ordered, after he has passed the best years of his 
life, to forsake posaoasious and family, and lead the life 
of a liomiit {Me7m, 11, 6). But if, conversely, the desire 
outlives the capacity for- enjoyment, and we now regret 
particular pleasures iu life which we miss, instead of 
seeing the emptiness and vanity of all ; and if then gold, 
the abstract representative of the objects of desire for 
which the sense is dead, takes the place of all these 
objects themselves, and now excites the same vehement 
passions which were formerly more pardonably awakened 
by the objects of actual pleasure, and thus now with 
deadened senses a lifeless but indestructible object is 
desired with equally indestructible eagerness ; or, also, if, 
in the same way, existence in the opinion of others takes 
the place of existence and action iu the real world, and 
now kindles the same passions; — then the will has become 
suhlimiited and ethoroalisod into avarice or ambition; 
but has thoroliy thrown Itself into the last fortress, in 
which it can only now bo besieged by death. The end of 
oxistouco has been missed. 

All these considerations afford us a fuller explanation of 
that piu'ifioation, conversion of the will ami deliverance, 
denoted in the preceding chapter by the expression 
Beurepo'} ttXouv which is brought about by the suffering 
of life, and without doubt is the most frequent. For it is 
the way of sinners such as we all are. The other way, 
which leads to the same goal, by means of mere know- 
ledge and the consequent appropriation of the suffering 
of a whole world, is the narrow path of the elect, the 
saints, and therefore to be regarded as a rare exception. 
Therefore without that first way for most of us there would 
be no salvation to hope for. However, we struggle against 
entering upon it, and strive rather to procure for ourselves 
a safe and agreeable existence, whereby we chain our will 
ever more iirmly to life. Tho conduct of the ascetics is 
the opposite of this. They make their life intentionally 
as poor, hard, and empty of pleasure as possible, because 
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thoy have their true luul ulliiuate welfare iu view. Hut 
fate and the cour.se of thiiij's care for us better than we 
oimelvcs, for tliey frustrate on all aide.s our arrau,L;eiiu‘nta 
for an utopian life, the folly of whieh is evident euouoh 
from its brevity, uncerlaiuty, and emptiue.ss, and its con- 
clusion by bitter death; they strew thorus upon thorns iu 
our path, and moot us everywhere with healing sorrow, 
the panacea of our misery. What really oivea its won- 
derful and ambiguous cliaracter to our life is thus, that 
two diametrically opposite aims constantly cro.sa each other 
in it; that of the individual will directed to chimerical 
happiness in an ephemeral, drcam-liko, and (iedusivo exist- 
ence, in wliioh, with reference to the past, liappinoss and 
uiihappiuess are a matter ol inditTerenoo, and the present 
is every moment becoming the past; and tliat of fate 
visibly enough directed to the dcstruclion of our liappi- 
ness, and thereby to the mortilication of our will and tho 
abolition of the illusion that holila us cluiiuod m tlu! lamds 
of this world. 

The prevalent and peculiarly I’rotoataul. view that the 
end of life lies solely and immodiately iu the moral virtmw, 
thus in the practice of justice and honovohmeo, betrays 
its iusuilicienoy even iu the fact that so misiirably littile 
real and pure morality is found among men. I am not 
speaking at all of lofty virtue, nobleness, magnanimity, 
and self-sacrifice, which one hardly linds anywhere bub in 
plays and novels, but only of those viituos which are the 
duty of every one. Let whoever is old think of all those 
with whom he has had to do ; how many piersons will he 
have met who were merely really and truly honest ? Were 
not by far the greater number, in spite of their shame- 
less indignation at the slightest suspicion of dishonesty or 
even untruthfulness, in plain words, the precise opposite ? 
Were not abject selfishness, boundless avarice, well-con- 
cealed knavery, and also poisonous envy and fiendish 
delight in the misfortunes of others so universally 
prevalent that the slightest exception was met with 
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surprise? And benevolence, how very rarely ii exleuds 
beyond a gift of what is ao superfluous that one never 
misses it. And is the whole end of existence to lie in 
I such exceedingly rare and weak traces of morality? If 
we place it, on the contrary, in the entire reversal of this 
nature of ours (which bears the evil fruits just mentioned) 
brought about by suffering, the matter gains an appearance 
of probability and is brought into agreement with what 
actually hea before us. Life presents itself then as a 
purifying process, of which the purifying lye is pain. If 
the process is carried out, it leaves behind it the previous 
immorality and wickedness as refuse, and tlieie appears 
what the Veda says : “ Fiiiditur nodus cordis, dissolm)itur 
omnes duditationes, yusquc ojwra eoancsmmi." As agreeing 
with this view (ho lifluonlh seiinoii of Moister Eokhard 
will bo found very well wovtli reading. 
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CHAPTElt L. 

EPIPHIliOSOPHY, 

At the conclusion oi' my exposition a few reileotiona 
concerning my philosophy itself miiy lind their place. 
My philosophy does not pretend to explain the existence 
of the world in its ultimate grounds; it uitlier sticks to 
the facts of external and inlerual experience as (hey arc 
accessible to every one, and shows the true and deepunli 
connection of them without really going beyond them 
to any GXU'ti-iuundano things and ilu’ir lelutioim to tlie 
world, lb therefore arrives at no eonehision.s us to what 
lies beyond all iioasible exporu'tie.o, hut idlords morely im 
exposition of what i.s given m (.lio oxf.eriial world and in 
scdf-eonsciousnesa, thus eon tents ii.solf with eoniptehund- 
ing the nature of tho world in its inner e.nnneel.ion wilh 
itself. Tt is consequently immmieiU, in the. Kimtiau sense 
of the word. But just on this account it loaves many 
questions untouched ; for cxinuplo, why what is proved as 
a fact is as it is and not otherwise, &c. All such questions, 
however, or rather the answers to them, are really tran- 
scendent, i.e., they cannot be thought by the forms and 
functions of our intellect, do not enter into the.se ; it i.s 
therefore related to them as our sensibility is related to 
the possible properties of bodies for which we have no 
senses. After all my explanations one may still ask, for 
example, whence has sprung this will that i.s free to 
assert itself, the manifestation of which is the world, or 
to deny itself, the manifestation of which we do not 
know. What is the fatality lying beyond all experience 
which has placed it in the very doubtful dilemma of 
either appearing as a world in which suffering and death 
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reign, or else denying its very 'being ? — or again, what can 
have prevailed upon it to forsake the infinitely prefeiable 
peace of blessed notliinguess? An individual will, one 
may add, can only turn to its own destruction through 
error in the choice, thus through the fault of knowledge; 
but the will in itself, before all mauifostation, conse- 
quently stUl without knowledge, how could it go astray 
and fall into the ruin of its present condition ? Whence 
in general is the great discord that permeates this world V 
It may, further, be asked how deep into the true being of 
the world the roots of individuality go ; to which it may 
certainly be answered : they go as deep as the assertion of 
the will to live ; where the denial of the will appears they 
cease, for they have arisen with the assertion. But one 
might indeed even imt the question, " What would I be 
if I were not will to live ? ” and more of tlie same kind 
I'o all such qiu'stions we would first havo to reply that the 
expression of the most universal and general I’ornr of our 
intellect is the principle of mjjkknt reason ; but that just 
on this account that principle finds application only to the 
phonomcnon, not to tlio being in itself of tilings. Yet all 
wlieuce and why depend upon tliat principle alone. As a 
result of the Kautian philosophy it is no longer an wterna 
reritas, but merely the form, i.e., the function, of our intel- 
lect, which is essentially cerebral, and originally a mere 
too] in the service of the will, which it tlierefore presup- 
poses together with all its objectifications. But our whole 
knowing and conceiving is hound to its forms ; accordingly 
we must conceive everything in time, consequently as a 
before and after, then as cause and effect, and also as above 
and below, whole and part, &c., and cannot by any means 
escape from this sphere in which all possibility of our 
knowledge lies. Now these forms are utterly nusuited to 
the problems raised here, nor are they fit or able to com- 
prehend their solution even if it were given. Therefore 
with onr intellect, this mere tool of the will, we are every- 
where .striking upon insoluble problems, as against the 
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walls of oni- prison. Tart, besidaH lli'a., it may at loast, bi' 
assumed as probublt' that not only /<)?• itn i.s kiuiwlodpo of 
all tliat lias been (islced about inipos>^ibl(‘, but no such 
knowledge is possible in general, tints never tuul in no 
way ; that these relations aie not only relatively ln,t abso- 
lutely insusceptible of investigation ; that not only does 
no one know them, but that they are in themselves 
unknowable, because they do not enter into the form of 
knowledge in general. (This corresponds to wb.it Seotus 
Erigena says, de rnio'cthili dimna itjmrantin, qiia Dt'us 
non iiitdligit quid ipse sit. Lib. ii.) Eor kuowableiu’s.s in 
general, with its most essential, and therefore con.stantly 
necessary form of subject aud object, belongs merely to 
the phenomenal a]i]iea)'aneo, not to the being in itsidf of 
things. Whore knowledge, aud eoiisegnontly idea, is, 
thoro is also only pheiunuenon, aud we stand there, 
already in the province of the pbeuonuuial ; nay, know- 
ledges in general is known to ns only ns a phonomouon 
of brain, ami we are not only unjusli lied in conceiving it 
otherwise, but also incapable of (h)iijg ho, What the world 
is as world may bo undonstood : it is plieiiomenal luauifos- 
tation ; aud we can know that which luauifcHt't itself in it, 
directly from ourselves, by moans of a thoremgh analysis 
of self-consciousness. Then, howovor, by means of thi,s 
key to the nature of the, world, the whole plu>nom(3nal 
manifestation cun be deciphered, as I believe 1 have suc- 
ceeded in doing. But if we leave the world in order to 
answer the questions indicated above, we have also left 
the whole sphere in which, not only connection according 
to reason and consequent, hut even knowledge itself is 
possible ; then all is imtabilis kilns, innalilis mda. The 
nature of things before or beyond the world, and con- 
sequently beyond the will, is open to no inve,stigation ; 
because knowledge in general is itself only a phenomenon, 
and therefore exists only in the world as the world exists 
only in it. The inner being in itself of things is nothing 
that knows, no intellect, but an unconscious; knowledge is 
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only added as an aucidonti, a moans of iissisliiiuco to the 
phenoineuon of that, iiuuii- being, and can therefore appre- 
liond that lioiug itself only in proportion to its own nature, 
which is designed with reference to quite different ends 
(l.liose of the individual will), consequently very imperfectly. 
Ilero lies tlie reason why a poifcet understanding of the 
existence, nature, and origin of the world, extending to its 
ultimate ground and satisfying all demands, is impossible. 
So much as to tire limits of my philosophy, and indeed of 
all philosophy. 

The ev khi irav, i.e , that the inner nature in all things 
is absolutely one and the same, my age had already 
grasped and understood, after the Eleatio.s, Scotus Erigena, 
Giordano Ei'uno, and .Spinoza had thounighly taught, and 
Sobelliug had revived this doctrine. But what this one 
is, and how it is able to exhibit itself as the many, is a 
])i'oblem the solution of which Is first found in my philo- 
sophy. (Jertaiuly from the must ancimit times man had 
boon ciilled the miorocoKsm, I have revoi'sed tho pro- 
position, and shown the world as the macranthropos : 
because will and idea exbanst its nature as Urey do tliat 
of man. Bat it is clearly more correct to learn to under- 
stand tbe world from man than man from the world ; for 
one has to explain what is indirectly given, thus external 
perception from what is directly given, thus self-conscious- 
ness — not conversely. 

With the Pantheists, then, I have certainly that ev icai 
Trav in common, but not the irav deo? ; because I do not 
go beyond experience (taken in its widest sense), and still 
less do I put myself in contradiction with the data wliicli 
lie before me. Scotus Erigena, quite consistently with the 
spirit of Pantheism, explains every phenomenon as a theo- 
phany ; but then this conception must also be applied to 
the most terrible and abominable phenomena Pine theo- 
phanies ! What further distinguishes me from Pantheism 
is principally the following, (i). That their 6eo<i is an x, 
an unknown quantity ; the will, on the other hand, is of 
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all puflsible Uiiii^a Llio om* that is kiiuwu (n us iimafc 
cxiicUy, tlu) (inly tliiutf <>ivou iiiiTncdiaii'ly, iinil thoichuv 
oxolusivt'ly liLtucl lor ihn ('xphuiation ot the ri“a. lAn' 
■whal ia unknown iiinsb iil\va\s hi* I'xplaiui'tl hy wlnit is 
hetter Icnowu; nofc coiivcrscly. That tlu'ir fcj? 

manifests himself animi caitaa, to unfold his ‘dmy, or. 
indeed, to let himself be adnnroil. Apart from the ’tainity 
here attributed to him, they are placed in the position of 
being obliged to sophisticate away the ctdossal evil of the 
world ; but the world leniains m glaring and tf'rrible con- 
tradiction with that imagined excellence. With mo, on 
the contrary, the )oill arrives through its objeclificatiou 
however this may occur, at ai'lf-ktiowledge, wlioroby its 
abolitiou, conversion, salvation becomes ]u)ssihl(!. And 
accoidingly, with me ahmn ethics iuin a .sure fimndatiou 
and is completely worked out in agvi'eim'ul. witli the suh- 
limo and profound religions, Kraluiianism, Ituddhism, and 
ChriHtianity,not merely with. Tudaism aiulMolmnimediuiism. 
The niolniihy.sic of the heaiiliful ahie is first fully uleared 
up as a result of my fundamenlal tiutli, and ne longer J'e« 
cpiiroa to take refuge liehiud empty words. With me alone is 
the evil of the world honestly confessed in its wliole magni- 
tude : this is rendered possihh* hy the fact thaf. the iin.swor 
to the question as to its origin eoineides with tile answer 
to tlie question as to tlio origin of the world. On the oth<>r 
hand, in all other systems, since tliey are all optimiatio, 
the question as to tho origin of evil is the incurable 
disease, ever breaking out anew, with which they are 
affected, and in consequence of which they struggle along 
with palliatives and quack remedies, (3.) ll’hat I start 
from experience and the natural splt-consciousne.«8 given to 
every one, and lead to the will as that which alone is meta- 
physical ; thus I ad(ipt the ascending, analytical method. 
The Pantheists, again, adopt the opposite method, the 
descending or synthetical. They start from their 6 eo<!, 
which they beg or take by force, although sometimes 
under the name substantia,, or absolute, and this unknown 
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ib thou suppoHod to exjilaiu uvorythiug that is bettor 
known. ( 4 ,) That with me the world does not fill the 
whole possibility of all being, but in this tliere still re- 
mains much room for that which we denote only negatively 
as tlie denial of the will to live. Pantheism, on the othei' 
hand, is essentially optimism ; but if the world is what is 
best, then the matter may rest there. ( 5 .) That to the 
Pantheists the perceptible world, thus the world of idea, 
is just the intentional manifestation of the God indwell- 
ing in it, which contains no real explanation of its appear- 
ance, but rather requires to be explained itself. With me, 
on Llie other hand, the world as idea appears merely per 
aedekns, because the intellect, with its external perception, 
is primarily only the medium of motives for the more 
ptufect phonomoim of will, which gradually rises to that 
objectivity of perceptibility, in whicli tlie world exists. 
In this souse its origin, as an object of poroeption, is really 
accountod for, and not, as with the Pantlieists, by nrcans 
of untciiahlo fictions. 

Since, in consoquoiice of the Kantian criticism of all 
spooulativo tlreology, the philosophisors of Germany al- 
most all tlirew tliemsolvos back upon Spinoza, so that tlio 
whole series of futile attempts known l)y the name of tire 
post- Kantian philosophy are simply Spinozisni tastelessly 
dressed up, veiled in all Icuids of unintelligible language, 
and otherwise distorted, I wish, now that 1 have ex- 
plained the relation of my philosopliy to Pantheism in 
general, to point out its relation to Spinozisra in particu- 
lar. It stands, then, to Spinozism as the Kew Testament 
stands to the Old. What the Old Testament has in com- 
mon with the Kew is the same God- Creator. Analogous to 
this, the world exists, with me as with Sjiinoza, by its 
inner power and through itself. But with Spinoza his 
sulsiantia aitenia, the inner nature of the world, which he 
himself calls God, is also, as regards its moral character 
and worth, Jehovah, the God-Creator, who applauds His 
own creation, and finds that all is very good, iravra Koka 
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\iav. Spinuzii liiiH tlt'pvuod Him of imtlun**, Imt {H'U'tin- 
aliby. Tims, iiecoidiiij^ to liiin iil-iu, tlit> wm-lil ;uui all in 
it is wholly oxoclloul uiul us it iitn;ht tii Im: LlifiofiJU! 
man baa nothin!' luou' to do than vtfift, initr,, tuiiiiii Ahie 
miscriweMfmilnmeiiii>ji>rop}'iinn ntih n h {Kth., iv. 

pr. 67) ; ho is oven tou'joico iii his lit'o a Iniu' as it hisU; 
entirely in uccordauce with Eoch' -i islo . ix, 7-10. hi 
short, it is optiiuisni : tiierothro its othioal side is weal:, us 
in the Old Testament ; uiiy, it i.s oven i’ulaf', and in part 
revolting.^ With mo, on the other hand, the will, or blie 
inner nature o£ the world, is hy no moans Jehovah, it is 
rather, as it were, the crnciliod Saviour, or the criudlicd 
thief, iicGording ns it rosolvi's. 'riierofove my ethical 
teaching agrees with that of Ohri.sti.uiiLy, couiplcLidy and 
in its highest toudeuoies, and not loss wuh that of I’rah- 
manism and Tmddhisin. Spinoza eonld imi. gi't rid of the 
Jews; quo mnd ed. iuihulti mrntt Hcrmdn! vdonin. His 
contempt Cor the, brutes, which, us mere thinyp for our 
use, he also dcclavos to he wilhout vi'^htn, i.s thoroiiglily 
Jewish, and, in union with Tunlhcisw, is at tlm samn 
time absurd and dctcstahlc iv,, ajipomlix, c. .37). 

With all this Spinoza remains a very gnuU man. Ihit in 
order to estimate his work oonvc-ily wo must keep in view 
his relation to Descartes. Tlie hitter had .sharply diviilod 
nature into mind and mutter, w., thinking and extundud 
substance, and had also placed God and tlm world in com- 
plete opposition to each other ; Spinoza also, so long as ho 
was a Cartesian, taught all that in ids " Goi/itatis Mda- 
‘physicis',' e, 12, i. I., 1665. Only in his later your.s did he 
see the fundamental falseness of that donhlc dualism ; and 
accordingly his own philosophy principally cmiBi-sts of the 
indirect abolition of these two antitheses. Yet partly to avoid 
injuring his teacher, partly in order to he leas offensive, ha 

^ ynmqnisriue tavtum juris kabet, dtsfinctur [Etk. iv., pr. 3,7, srhoK X.) 
quantum potentid valet (.Tract, pol., 0 Ifiapeeially ohap. ifi ot fcho Traetatui 
2 § S). Tides ediowi data tamliu theohif/iro-polUkus 18 tlui tl'tto ciiW- 
raia manet, quamdiu ejus, qaijidsm pendimu oE the immoi'fthty o£ Biiitt- 
dtdit, non muiatnr voluntas [Ibid,, § oze’s philoiophy. 

12 ), Xlnwsmjusque jus polenlia ejus 
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gave it ft positive appearance by means of a strictly dog- 
matic form, altliougli its content is chiefly negative. His 
identificiition of the world with God has also this negative 
significance alone. For to call the world God is not to 
explain it: it remains a riddle under the one name as 
under the other. But these two negative truths had value 
for their age, as for every age in which there still are con- 
scious or unconscious Cartesians. He makes the mistake, 
common to all philosophers before Locke, of starting from 
conceptions, without having previously investigated their 
origin, such, for example, as substance, cause, &c., and in 
such a method of procedure these conceptions then receive 
a much too extensive validity. Those who in the most 
recent times refused to acknowledge the Neo-Spiuozism 
which had appeared, for example, Jacobi, were principally 
deterred from doing so hy the bugbear of fatalism. By 
this is to be understood every doctrine which refers the 
existence of the world, together with the critical position 
of mankind in it, to any ubsoluto necessity, ie., to a neces- 
sity that cannot he furtlier explained. Those who feared 
fatalism, again, believed that all that was of importance 
was to deduce the world from tlie free act of will of a 
being existing outside it ; as if it were antecedently certain 
which of the two was more correct, or even better merely 
in relation to us. What is, however, especially assumed 
here is the non datur tertivm, and accordingly hitherto every 
philosophy has represented one or the other. I am the 
first to depart from this ; for I have actually established 
the Tertiunh : the act of will from which the world arises 
is our own. It is free ; for the principle of sufficient 
reason, from which alone all necessity derives its signifi- 
cance, is merely the form of its phenomenon. Just on this 
account this phenomenon, if it once exists, is absolutely 
necessary in its course ; in consequence of this alone we 
cau recognise in it the nature of the act of will, and 
accordingly emntualiter will otherwise. 
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ABSTRACT 

OT 

Sohopenhaueb’s Essay on the Poubfold Root of the 
P lUNOiPLE OF SuFLTOiEET REASON (Pourtli Edition, 
Edited by PitAUENSTAD'J'. Tho First Edition appeared 
in 1813). 

'ritlS essay is divided into oisht ohapters. Tho first is iiitro- 
diustory, T'h(i second contains an historical review of pre- 
vious philosophical doctrines on the subject. Tho third 
deals with tho insnfficioncy of the previous troatinont of tho 
principle, and proscribes tho linos of the new departure, 
The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh treat of tho lour classes 
of objeots for tho subject, and tho forms of tho principle of 
sufliciont reason which rospoctivoly characterise those classes. 
Tho eighth contains general reniarkb and I’osults. It will be 
convenient to summarise these chapters severally. 


CHAPTER I. 

Schopenhauer points out that Plato and Kant agree in 
recommending, as the method of all knowledge, obedience to 
two laws : — that of Homogeneity, and that of Specification. 
The former bids ns, by attention to the points of resemblance 
and agreement in things, get at their kinds, and combine 
them into species, and tlieso species again into genera, until 
wo have arrived at the highest concept of all, that which 
embraces everything. This law being transcendental, or an 
essential in our faculty of reason, assumes that nature is in 
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luiuiidiiy with it, an nsaumption which is t'Xi)i'osw*(l in th« oH 
mil' ; Uniia p'atiy nea'ssHutcm iioit I'sne muUiiplkitmh. 'I'ho 
huv of Spocihcabion, on the other hand, ia stated l)\ Kant in 
those words : Eiitium varktates non temm mi miiuiytidas. 
That is to say, wo must carefnlly distiiii'nish tho siiecius, which 
are nnitod nnder a genus, and tho lower kinds which in their 
turn are united under those spocios; taking care not to luako 
a leap, and suhsvnne tho lower kinds and individuals nnder the 
concept of the genus, since this is always capablo of division, 
bnt never descends to the object of pure porcejition. Plato 
and Kant agree that these laws are trauscendontal, and that 
they prebiippose that things are in harmony with them. 

The previous treatment of the principle of siiiliciont reason, 
even by ICant, has been a failuro, owing to the neglect of tho 
second of these laws, It may well bo that we sliall (iml that 
this principle is tho common expression of more than ono fumUi- 
niontal piinciplo of knowledge, and that tlm nonessity, t,o which 
it refers, is therofoi’o of ditferoiil kinds. It may ho stated in 
these words ; Nihil cst siiw mliinui cur poliim sH, qium non, nit. 
Tliis is the general oxpies,siou for tho dill'oront forniH of the 
assmuiition which cvovywUoro justilies thali <iucsliou “ Why V’ 
wliich is the mother of till soioncc. 


OllAPTKR IT. 

Schopenhauer iu this chapter traces historically tho forms 
in which the principle had been stated by Ids predecessors, 
and their influence. Ho points out that in G-rook philosophy 
it appeared in two aspects — that of the necessity of a ground 
for a logical judgment, and that of a cause for every pliysical 
change — and that these two aspects were systematically con- 
founded. The Aristotelian division, not of the forms of tho 
principle itself, hut of one of its aspects, the causal, exempli- 
fied a coiifubioii which continued throughout the iScliohistic 
period. Descartes succeeds no better. Ills proof of tho 
existence of God that tho immensity of His nature is a 
ecwsfi or reason beyond which no cause is needed for Ilia 
existence, simply illustrates the gross confusion hotwcon cause 
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and ground of knovvledga whicli underlies every form of this 
ontological proof. “ That a miserable fellow like Hegel, 
whose entire philosophy is nothing but a monstrous amph- 
lioation of the ontological proof, should daro to defend this 
proof against, Kant's criticism of it is an alliance of which the 
ontological proof itself, little as it knows of shame, might 
well feel ashamed. It is not to be expected I should speak 
respectfully of people who have brought philosophy into dis- 
respect.” Spinoza made the same confusion when he laid it 
down that the cause of existence was either contained in the 
nature and definition of the thing as it existed, or was to be 
found outside that thing. It was thiongli this confusion of 
the ground of knowledge with the efficient cause that he 
succeeded ui iiicntilying God with the world. The true 
picture of Wpinozii’s '' Omsa sni" is Baiou Munchhausen en- 
circling his luubo with his logs, and raising himseli and the 
liorsQ upwaids by uioaii.s of his pigtail, with the msciiption 
“ Udiim siu” written below. Leibnii z was the first to place 
the principle of buffleient reason hi the position ot a first 
principle, and to indicate the difference between its two 
moauiugs. Hut it was Wolft’ who first completely dis- 
tingnishod them, and divided the doctrine into throe kinds : 
inmipifum Jiendi (cmao), principkm essendi (possibility), and 
pi mipium oognohcendi Banmgarten, Eeimarus, Lambert, and 
Platner added nothing to the work of Wolff’, and the next 
great step was Hume’s question as to the validity of the 
principle. Kant’s distinction of the logical or formal principle 
of knowledge — Every proposUwi must have its grouud ; from 
the traiiscBiidental or material principle, Every thing must 
have its giouud — was followed out by his immediate suc- 
cessors. But when we come to Schelling we find the proposi- 
tion that gravitation is the reason and light the cause of things, 
a proposition which is quoted simply as a curiosity, for such a 
piece of nonense deserves no place among the opinions of 
earnest and honest inquirers. The chapter concludes hy 
pointing out the futility of the attempts to prove the principle. 
Every proof is the exhibition of the ground of a judgment 
which has been oxpiessed, and of which, just because that 
giound is exhibited, we predicate truth The principle of 
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sutticicnt veasoii is just, this oxpiv.siiioii ot ilm ili'iu.uul fur -surli 
a ground, and lu) who sroks a jiroof, if., Llu‘ ('xhiliiiioii ot a 
ground for this lU'iiiriplo itsi'lf, pii>suj>[ioM‘s, it as tiuo, and -.o 
falls into tho uirclo of sookiiig a proof of tlio ju-.tilir.ition of 
tlio dumaiid for proof. 


CIIAlTElt III. 

In the third chapter Mchoponliaiier points out that the two 
applications of tho principle of .sufficient le.isoii (listingiushed 
by his predcocbsors, to judgments, which must liiivo a grouiul, 
and to tho changes of retd (thjects, which iiiinst have a caiiho, 
are not cxliaiistivo. Tlic reaiam why I he tlirco sides of a 
certain triangle are equal is that tho angles aro equal, and thia 
is noithor a logical doduction nor a easo of ciuisation. IVilh 
a view to stating cxhaiislively the v.arionn IciudH into whioli 
tho applioatiou of tho principlo falls it in ueoesHary to doter- 
inhiQ tlui nature of Uio principle itself. All our ideas aro 
uliJeoLH of the snhjeot, and all olijeets of tin* i.uhjec.t aie our 
ideas. Hut our idean Htaiid to ono aaotlier a . a matter o( fact 
in an orderly comieetion, wliieli is always dclersuiiuilile a 
•priori in point of form, ami on aecoiiut, ol udiieh nothin;’ tliat 
is in itself separate and wholly indopendent of other thing.s 
can ho tho object of our con.seieuaneH.s. It in this eomiaetuin 
which tho principle of sulUeieiit reason in its geuerarity ex- 
pi'OBSo,s. Therolations wliioh constituto it aro what Mcliopeii- 
hauar calls its root, and they fall into four elas.'iUH, which are 
discussed in tho four following chaptors. 


CHAPTER IT. 

In the fourth chapter Schopenhauer deals with tho first 
class of objects for the subject and the form of the piinciplo 
of sufficient reason which obtains in it. This first olas-s is that 
of those complete ideas of perception which form part of our 
experience, and which are lofoiable to some soiisatiou of our 
bodies. These ideas are capable of being peroolvod only' 
under the forms of Space and Time. If time wore tho only 
form there would be no coexistence, and therefore no iier- 
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Hinteuco, If spfico wei'u their only form there would be no 
siusceasion, and therefore no change. Time may therefore be 
defined as the possibility of mutually exclusive conditions of 
ihe same thing. But the union of these two forms of exist- 
ence is the essential condition of reality, and this union is the 
work of the understanding (see “ World as Will and Idea,” 
vol. i. § 4, .and the table of predicables annexed to vol. ii., chap- 
4). In this class of objects for the subject the principle of 
sufRoient reason appears as the law of causality or the principle 
of suflfioient reason of becoming, and it is through it that all 
objects which present themselves in perception are bound 
together through the changes of their states. When a now 
state of one oi' more objects makes its appearance it must 
liavo b(!en ()roci'ded by another on which it rogularlj'' follows, 
'rids is causal soquonoo, and the first state is tlic o.auso, the 
sooond the offoot. The law hiis thus to do exclusively with 
the chmgfin of (ihJ(H!t.s of external experience, and not with 
things them.selvos, a oircunustaiioc which is f.ital to the validity 
of the cosmological proof of tho existence of God. It follows 
also from the os.sontial connection of causality with suecession 
that the not, ion of reciprocity, with its contomporanooua 
existence of cause and effect, is a doluaion. The chain of 
causes ami effect,? does not affect cither matter, which is that in 
which all changes take place, or the original forces of nature, 
through which cau.sation becomes possible, and which exist 
apart from all change, and in this sense out of time, but which 
yet are everywhere present (e.y,, chemical forces , see supu, vol. 
i., § 26). In nature causation assumes three different forms j 
that of cause in the narrow sense, of stimulus, and of motive, 
oil which differences depend the true distinctions between 
inorganic bodies, plants, and animals. It is only of cause 
properly so called that Hewton’s third law of the equality of 
action and reaction is true, and only here do wo find the 
degree of the effect proportionate to that of the cause. The 
absence of this feature characterises stimulation. Motive 
demands knowledge as its condition, and intelligence is there- 
fore the true characteristic of the animal. The three forms 
are in principle identical, the difference being due to the 
degrees of receptivity in existence. What is called freedom 
von III. 2 H 
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of tlu) -will in tlun'tii'oro iiu ali'iiiiilit v , ,1. i-. ai m Rauf') 
“ Praetii'iil Kcasoii." TIh'm- ii till-, .11.1 tnllnuiMl 1 ^ aa i'.\a- 
tahmt'um of /li(> inUiiiv of riwo;i, vvlitih S liooi Jihaiior uiiii-i 
up m thosa wouIh ; ‘‘1 have oxainiiu’il all llii‘-.> \i,i.il pio- 
cos.sea ill detail m older to show that llu' uiidei t uidiu;' in 
active ill all of thciu, tho iiudcinlandiiis; nhich, hp appiriicnd- 
iiig every chan*;!', as an elVu't and refeiiiuLi; it to ij , c uisc, 
cieatps on tho basis of tin' « jiiiuii and fund inieiital intuitions 
or poi’ccptions of space and time, the (dijr-i'live noi'hl, that 
phoiioinenou of llui brain, for wlucli the nui-atioii.t ot the senses 
afford only certain data. And thii task the uiideirtiandino 
acco!Hj)lishe.s only throinrh it-, pni|>er foi 111, the law of raneality, 
and aoconiplisho.s it directly without, the aid ot lellei-tion, 
that is, of ahsliMi't know leilp^e Ihronuh conis.pls atnt woid, 
which aio tho material of .serotnlary liiiow led'O', of ihoii'dit, 
Llnis ot the HeaHoii.” “ What undei niilui'; know , ,iri',dil, is 
reality; what reason knows aiiuht 11 tnilh, i.e,, a jndpiiieiit. 
whieh has a ground; the opjioMte ol the rouinu' heme ilht 
sioti (what, i.i falsely tun reived), of the laller enoi (wind, m 
falsidy thonpht).” All nmlerslimdinj' is an imiiieduiii* .ippim 
hoiisioii of the causal ndalioii, and tins i.i l,lic sole Innclion of 
undei'Hlaiidiiig, anil not the compliealed woi Liu;; of the livtdve 
Kantian Oategories, the theory of whieh m a ndstakeii one. 
A ooiisoquancft of this conclusion is, that ariilimelie.d pioeesmi,s 
do not belong to tho miderslandiim', concerned us tliey ate 
with abstract conoop tions. But it must not he tor 'utleii that 
between volition and tho ajipareutly conseijuential aciloii of 
tlie body tlioro is no causal relation, for tliey aie the sanie 
thing perceived in two dilb'mil ways, Section il.'i eonlaiin n 
detailed refutation of Kant’.s proof of the a prim i tmliint of 
the causal relation in tho " Second Analogy of Kxpenonco” 
of the Ciitiqiio of Pure Eoa.soii, tho gist of the ohjeiiiion heing 
that the so-called subjective BUCco.Hsion is as iniioh objective 
in reality as what is called objective by Kant : “ Plienoinena 
may w'ell follow one another, without following fmii one 
another,” 
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CHAPTER T. 

Tho fifth ohiiptor cowiftciices with an examination of the 
distinction between man and the brutes. Man possesses 
reason, that is to saj', he lias a class of ideas of which the 
brutes are not capable, ahsiract ideas as distinguished from 
those ideas of perception from which the former kind are 
yet derived. The consequence is, that the brute neither 
speaks nor laughs, and lacks all those qualities which make 
human life great. Tlio nature of motives, too, is dift’erent 
wIk'I'o abstract ideas arc possible. No doubt the actions 
of men follow of necessity from their causes, not less than 
is tho case with tho brutes, but the kind of sequence 
through thought which renders choice, i.e., tho oenscions 
coiiiiict of motives, possible is different. Our abstract ideas, 
heiiig iiicnpahlo of being objects of porceptinn, would bo 
outside couHciouauess, and tbo opiovations of tlionght would 
be iuiposHiblo, wore it not tliat they are fixed for sense by 
arbitrary signs called words, wliieli tbond'oro always indi- 
cate ijencml coucoptions. It is jnst hocause tho hnitos are 
iiioapablo of goiieral conceptions that they have no Aiculty of 
speech. Hut tliunght does not consist in tho mere presence 
of abstract ideas in cousciousuoss, but in the niiion and 
soparaiiiOT of two or more of thorn, subject to tlie manifold 
restrictions and modifications which logic deals with. Such 
a clearly e.xpressad conceptual relation is a judgment. In 
relation to judgment.3 the principle of sufficient reason is valid 
in a new form ; that of the ground of knowing. In this form 
it assert, 5 that if a judgment is to express knowledge it must 
have a ground ; and it is just because it has a ground that it 
has ascribed to it the predicate true. The grounds on which 
a judgment may depend are divisible into four kinds. A 
judgment may have another judgment as its ground, in which 
case its truth is formal or logical. Tliere is no truth except 
in the relation of a judgment to something outside it, and 
intrinsic truth, which is sometimes distinguished from ex- 
trinsic logical truth, is therefore an absurdity. A judgment 
may also have its ground in sense-perception, and its truth is 
then material truth. Again, those forms of knowledge which 
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Im HI i!h' vuuli'r.'.t;u\iliu,!{ ami in piiro la’iitiilnlUy, u thf mmili- 
tti'ii.i Ilf thu (if I'xiuMU'iit'ii, Kiny In' iln' j'umiiil nf a 

jiiilsjinmil \vlui;h ia flii'ii hyiulii'tir.il u piniii. l’’iiiiilly, tlui',(i 
till null ciiuiliudUh (if all thiiikini; wliii'li In' in llu' ina-.iiii may 
lu' the. nrtuuul of a jiiil_!fmciit, which ni.i) in lliai, can' Im callcil 
luiilalcniually true. Of thc.so uuitaliinical juil;;incut.-, thcic arc 
fuur, ami they weru lony: aifo discovcrcil ami callcil law-, of 
tluiught. (i.) A .subject is ci(ual to the sum of it--, preili- 
eates. (2.) A suhjeet cannot at oncti have a {,hven pvcdic.ite 
atlinnud and denied of it. (3.) Of two ciuiti'aihcfcnciiy ojuiosed 
predicates one luu.st bedong to i-very .'uilijcct. (4.) 'L'rnth is 
the. ridatiou of a Jiulginent to .something outside it as its f.ulli- 
cieufc rea.son. Ueasoii, it may be remarked, liai no tnaleriul 
but only formal truth. 


OHAl'TMR VI. 

'I’ho third class of (dijeetii for the mibject is conslituted by 
tho formal elciucut in pcrceiiiion, the fonmi of oul-iu' and inner 
sonsu, space and time. 'J'liiii eliuis ol ideii'i, in which time anil 
space appear as pure iiitnitioas, ia diatingniidicd from that other 
class in which they are tdijeclH of perceptina by tlm preaence 
of matter whicli has been .shown to be i.Ue pm'eeplabihty of 
time and space in one u,spect, and cansality wUicb 1ms becouu' 
objective, in another. Space ami time liave this I'l'iipeity, 
that all their parts stand to one another in a relation in 
which each is detorinhiod and conditionml by another. This 
relation is peculiar, and is inlclligihlo to us neither through 
uiiderstandiug nor through reason, hut solely through pure 
intuition or perception a prioii. And tho law according to 
which the parts of space and time tlais dotermiuo one another 
is called the law of sufficient reason of being, In space every 
position is deturniined with reference to every other position, 
so that the first stands to tlie second in the relation ef a con- 
sequence to its ground. In time every moment is conditioned 
by that which precedes it. Tho ground of being, in the form 
of the law of sequence, is hero very simple owing to tho cir- 
cumstance that time has only one dimension. On the nexus 
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of fcliG poaitiou of tho parts of space depends the entire 
si’icnco of gunmetry. Ground al hmaledge produces comiation 
only, as distinguished from insight into the ground of bemg. 
Thus it is that the attempt, which even Euclid at times makes, 
to produce conviction, as distinguished from insight into the 
ground of being, in geometry, is a mistake, and induces aver- 
sions to mathematics in many an admirable mind. 


CHAPTER VIT. 

Tho remaining class of objects for the sirbject is a very 
peculiar and important one. It comprehonds only one object, 
the immediate object of inner sense, tho subject in volition 
which becomes an object of knowledge, but only in inner 
m\m, and thcioCoro always in time and never in space ; and 
in time only under limitations. There can bo no knowledge 
of knowledge, for that would imply that tho subject had 
soparatod itself from kuowlodgo, and yot know Icuowhnlgp, 
which is impossiblo. The subject is the condition of the exist- 
onoe of idoa.s, and can uovor itself boeomo idea or object. It 
knows itself thoreforo never as knowing, but only as willing. 
Thus what wo know in ourselves is never what knows, bnt 
what wills, tho will. Tho identity of tho subject of volition 
with the subject of knowledge, through which the word “ I ” 
includes both, is tlio insoluble problem. The identity of the 
knowing with the Icnown is inexplicable, and yet is imme- 
diately present. The operation of a motive is not, like that of 
all other causes, known only from without, and therefore 
indirectly, but also from within. Motivation is, in fact, 
causality viewed from within. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

In this, the oonoluding chapter, Schopenhauer sums up his 
results. Necessity has no meaning other than that of the 
irresistible sequence of the effect where the cause is given. 
All necessity is thus conditioned, and absolute or uncon- 
ditioned necessity is a contradiction in terms. And there is a 
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tburtoW iii'oe'ihily I'oi ir tn (hi' I'liiir I'f th»i 

of Milliciriiti ii’.i.iMi: (i.l'l'lii' In ii il (m ui, .n'l'mil- 
iilg till llid ]iniui[ih' (it lliK niiiiiiiil nt kiiduhil/ti; nn un'iiiilit; 
(if winch, if till' )iicnu.'''ii‘'s tiu' "ivi'ii, thi (‘niii in inn tnUnu-,. 
(2.) 'Till' phyhii'iU lonu, m'l'onhn!', (n ili. lun nl i\i,ii ciht y ; on 
aceouut of which, if tin' ohUm' h, j-^ivou, tho cth-ci uuihl hiUow', 
(3.) Tho mathomatii'al lonu, iiccniiliiu; to thn low of hciuo; 
on account of which every velatiou exjne fCil t<y a due n,.()- 
iiietrical iiropositinii is what it ii aniimeil tn h,', aiul every 
conuct calculation is irrefiitahle. (4.) I'lie moral form, on 
account of wliich I'very luUiiau heiii'' ,uul ('Verj Inuie mu it, 
wheti the motive apiiears, iierlonu tlm niily U'-t wiiu'li an'oriis 
wltli tlu' iiiborn and uualterahln ehai.ieter A eon eipiem'ii of 
this iH, that e.veiy ilepartmentnf '-einm e Im , nm> nr niher oi Iho 
forms of Iho piiiieiple of MiHieieuI ii'u on a‘i ii s ha I'l, In con- 
clUHioii, Schopeiihauiu’ iHiiul'i out that, jn t heeau 0 tlie ]iriu. 
e.iple of stiflirieut voui.im lii'luni'a to ilie n pn'.'it I'h'Uit'nt in 
iuU‘lli}fetice, it eaunot 111' apphi'il to llu' eotiiets ol (him;,, to 
thu uuivorKO as iuelu'iivo of iutellin.eiiei'. Siirh a uuivei.m in 
iiioro plu'iiomoiiiiii, ami w-liat i‘i only idU’ heiMit e it heliiU}',n 
to tho form ol iiitellii'cneo eiui liiivo 110 a|iplieilinn to in. 
tdllieoiioo itself. 'I'liuit it is that it eaiinot hn i.ahl that Iho 
univt3r.se ami all things in it exist lieeaitae ut i.oiiu'thiii'', else. 
In otiie.r worils, the co.smoloj'iciil proof of the e.vialenct! iit (Iml 
is inadmisaiblo. 
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man, ii. 347 ; his ethica nuda)' 
mouistie, ii, 311 ) ; wonder llio 
origin of phiioaojihy, ii. 3li0 ; 


i i.'ii .1 I In* ri I'h ■! I. 11. 111!'.! ; 

I. 1 1‘1 a . 1 !) I'f lil.'l 11 ' 1 II ’I.'.I ; 

oil im . 1 1 1 )<i it 1 II. 11 11, I'U ; 

nil pi iiii 1, i.i. . I ; .iiif.Mmi 1. Il, - 

tUfi'ii i 111. ii'i'f Hill liii 1 m i‘, 
IM. , ll 1 11 I ,1 MU It ill pi } - 

men till I'M'i'y, 1,1. 1' I ; lii, u( i nf 
lllil ti'ilelll il.l ; ' nl. nil I'l . 111.1 

uiim ,1 Oil .,. 1 1 ,0 u,, up pf, ; ,1 

(me .1 dniumi, i'l. (I''); TiU'iie.i 
i‘ i(li n lie uf 111.' f' .'hiu; I, iii. 171 ; 
p.ii'tiy lietier lli.tii liii'm}, ili. 
‘.:‘,)(l. 

.liiliiuu'di*, ili'p.'nil'i mi ‘i f rf'-ri 
iiitiiitimi I'l (ime, I OP, ii '.I'K. 

All III, 11, 3f',’i I I/. 

Alt, lliuiiee illid .mil Ilf, i. "3 ', 

‘.'Hll .In/., li' l'.!l). 17(1; iil'ji'el uf, 
aim [lii'i ; 'id'p I’f ef, 111*11 ffiniiti ; 
leliiliim 111 ami iliileK nee tiniu 
pliiii'iiiipliy. 111 , I'.'il, I'/i, IVH; 
emiliiUi.l e.idi liiitmv, i. ‘.!l).'), 
.M(i, ill, I , iiilimn iiml , 11 '- 
ipdieil, 1, P.i'.’ , I lie (nil enliemi'il 
III MUli'l nf, I, ',(7‘1 «i,/| ■."(il j 
mliiii mill iiiipni (alien (it, i. ') lit, 
310, 111 . 13!* ; iipp.'liltliill )ie(.\Vl'nli 

lllilillli illlii tllie, ill. 1)11. 

All, IVi'lKiliif, (I'llileney i.f, lU, 177 J 
liiliiti.iil or emieepl imi to i'.seill|. 

Ilnll Ilf, id. l.'ill ; dll' .iliili.iitl 

emieepl lull no in, i, 11(1.1, 301, 
ili. liP, l.HO ; uiiy Wr.v uimu 

Illy emiipi elii lull i) III (liuii ill 

p.ituie, i. '.!ie,', ili. 13’,! i e'l-m elm 
(Kill Ilf I III! Ill liiiliii I II ijiiiied fur 
iiiijiiyiiimit ii(', iil. 177 ; wliy tin y 
dll mil, j'ivii all te die liuiiHt'U, ill, 
I7H /try. ; iiiiperimity uf Itiiiwi 
ilaiiiieil nil ' 111 luniuiiul, of emie.pp- 

timi, iii. 17H, IHt). 

AHi'elieiiun, it'i inmiee, i, 400 seg,; 
its way of iiiaiiife.iliiig ilaell', i, 
4!i2, I'.ia, Cdt), iii, .(25 ; identity 
of its I'pirib ill difl’mmit I'miiitiii'i 
iiiid udigimiH, i, 51)'.!, Ollll, ili. 433 ; 
diiferoiiee lit Hpiiit of eyiiieiiiui, 
ii. 362, 3,5,3, 

Aaai'ibimi, dofniitiiui of, ii. *308. 
AH'ioeiatiiui of ideau, iti roof, ii. 

324 ; kiiidii of, ii. 1121 ; .•ippiirmib 
oxeiiptimiH to law of, ii. !(‘27 ; tlie 
will iicci'etly eoiilrola tlio law of, 
ii. 328. 

AHtrommiy, wlial, it teaeliPH, iii, 37 ; 
Hiuifuo of ila certiiimy and outn,. 
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praUoiinibiUly, i. 86 ; its u>ethoi1, 
!. 87 ; I’Loliimiuc, i, 64. 

Atlv.ivin'iivin, ui. 439. 

AthoiHiii, wli.ifc Htroiigtheiis the ve- 
pi'iiiviih of, ii. 879 ; not necessarily 
matorialiain, ii, 131, 132. 

Atpm, nsaiunpbion of, nut necessary, 
iii. 44 seq, ; has no reality, ii. 
223 ; (lefonoe of, from porosity 
refilled, iii. 47. 

Attraction and repulsion, forces of, 
constitute spaae-oconpation, ii. 
224. 

Augustine, recognises identity of 
all tilings witli will, i. 165 ; cause 
of beauty of vegotalilo world, i. 
260 n. ; on oiigiiial sin, i. 624; 
lino will lint free, i. 526 ; dog- 
matics of, i. 525 11 .; beginner 
of Scholastioism, ii. 12 ; on uior.d 
syslcniB (it ancients, ii. 349 ; 
spirit of ilia luili-l’clngiimiaui, ii. 
368, iii, 421 j on nlfectioiis of 
will, ii. 412 n. ) Ilia dc Hvit. Dd, 
iii. 117 n. 

Autiiliiiigl apliy. Sou /iior/rap/i.i/. 

Avarice, tUo vico nC old ago, iii. 
465. 

Avatar, iii, 420. 

Axiom, dcliniiicn, ii. 308. 

Bacon, ills oniicoption of plulosophy, 
i. 100 j all movoinonb procodod 
by porcaption, i. 137 n. ; on 
atluiisin, ii. 131 ; liis pliiloso- 
pllical niotliiid, ii. 212 ; on tlio 
intolloot, ii. 433 ; bis moral 
oliaracter, ii. 447 ; influence of 
climate upon intellect, iii. 18 ; 
rejected teleology, iii. 91 ; on 
final Oiiuses, iii. 93 ; on Democ- 
ritus, iii. 96 ; on rarity of genius, 
iii. 158. 

Basilidiaiis, iii, 306. 

Baas, See Music. 

Baunigarten, liis ajsthetios, ii. 163. 

Beard, its elfioient and final cause in 
man, iii. 88. 

Beauty, the beautiful, two elements 
of, i. 270 ; source of pleasure in, 
i. 253 seq.; everything beauti- 
ful, i. 271 ; why one thing more 
beautiful than another, i. 272 ; 
distinguished from grace, i. 289 ; 
distinguished from the Bublirao, 
i. 270 ; effect of natural beauty. 


i. 266, iii. 173, 174; beauty in 
art. See Painting, Seulpture, See. 

Bccciu'ia, iii. 413. 

Being, as the most general ooucep. 
tioii, ii, 236 ; in the professorial 
philosophy, ii. 288 ; relation of 
thought to. See Thing in it- 
self; limitation of individual 
being the cause of philosophy, i. 
136 ; contrast of seeing and 
being, iii. 392. 

Bell, Sir Cli., i. 133, iii. 6. 

Benedict, iii. 460. 

Berkeley, on rareness of thought, i. 
60; Ill's idealism, ii. 1.5, 29, 41, 
163, 1G6, 176, iii. 69, 261. 

Bh.agavad-gita, i. 366, iii. 76, 262. 

Bible, ono metapliysioal tnitli in 
Old Testament, iii. 423 ; ascetic 
spirit of Now Testament, iii. 437, 
458 seq.; opposition of Old and 
Now Testamoiits, i. 420, iii. 281, 
441, 446 J its liistiirionl nintorial 
unsuifod for paintings, i. 300. 

Biclmb, “ Stir lu vk ct la moit," ii. 
470, 488 ! on civcnlation of blond, 

ii. 478 ; on nrgaiiio and aiiimal 
life, ii. 489 ; only aiiiinal life can 
bo educated, ii. 491 ; Flourons’ 
attack on, ii. 494 scq.; nervous 
and mnsonlar systems in cliil- 
dron, iii. 161 j effect of emotiona 
on organism, iii. 290. 

Bio, on relation of science and philo- 
sophy, ii. 319. 

Biography, superiority to history, 
i. 319 seq.; diilioulty of dia.simu- 
laling in autobiographies, i. 320. 

Biot, on colour rings, ii. 338. 

Blood, the primitive fluid of or- 
ganism, ii. 478-481. 

Body, the, an object among objects, 
i. 6, 14, 23, 26, 129, ii. 167; its 
identity with will, i. 129 seq.; 
137-142, ii. 428, 468, 471-493 ; 
relation of phyeiologioal ami 
metaphysical explanations of, i. 
139 seq., ii, 492, 493 ; its design, 
i. 140 seq. ; knowledge of, key to 
■nature of things, i. 136, 141 seq.; 
criticism of antithesis of body 
and soul as two substances, ii. 
101-104, 378, iii. 11. 

Bohm, Jakob, everything half dead, 
i. 191; “ De sigmetura rerum,” 
i. 284 n., iii. 432. 





4<)0 


Hi'liui'lii'i'lco, iii. 407. I 

Brtiika, nut Hii »-i n'lliU , 

ii. 2'1 1, 410; wliy lli^v ! 

llui pliiew uf li. 

21H, 219. 

Ilii.well, his Lifi' Ilf .TLihuu.m, ii. 4-ltl 
linlll-l'IJUOll, .'lllluilll'llll. 111. -1.1.1. 
Ili.iluiiainiini vtM-iii;iuv'» in' ln'i'iii- 
iiiiip of world, ii. 04, O.'i, ldf>, 
109; tcacli'-a moti'liip'.jolio'on, 
id. !!04. 

liniiii, luotHphyaioally cmiridori'il, 

ii. 403, 480, 4S() ; [iliyoiiiloHi'-ally 
uoii.-.idurcd, ita inijjin mid funii- 
tiini, ii. 411, 404, 4li0, 470, in. 
9; itfi Bliiin; in [icii'indion, ti. 
135; ita rolnUon to tUo pniiidi.i, 
ii. 'ISll; Llni iiriit of iiiiitivrn, ii 

4711 ; (l«viilo|m vvilli mipinmin, li. 
4 l 0 , iii. Ill, 111 niun-fi'iin.iiv f'M 
tlimiHld, (III iitoiii ii'li lor dii;<.ini..ii, 
ii. 4117 : tlio I'l'i'uliitor Ilf itm Mill, 
ii. 470 1 l.lio oiiiidilion of nid( 
(■iiiminoiiHni'Hii, iii. I'dflii/, ; Intln- 
nnuii of ilH ili'VnUnHiimit. ii|hiii 
iutulUnit III. dill'nii'iil. iii'i'iiiilii Ilf 
lil'o, ii. .('.ifi, 454 ufii 1 ii..i\i. i.iily 
dl" dOii'li liir, li. '(04 ; I'rtl.i'l, of 

(iVi'i'-wnrlc nil, li. '.S.'iO, UtiUi ihi 
viiriiit.il 111 in mini llm I’.ni'in nf 
iiidiviilniii I'liiiniiilnr, i. 171; llii 
mitivity in (IniiiniM, li. 4114; llm 
lii'iiin Ilf RoniuM, lii. IMl, ItiO; 
iiilliuniiHi oil iiRility nt linilm, id, 
21 ; iiillnoiiaa of uoido nii, ii. 

Ifld, 197. 

Brniidifl, Oh. A., ii. Sfl'l. 
liriiiidifl, J. P., ii. 488. 

Brid(;iiwii.l.er TrontiHo Mon, iii. 91. 
Broiighain, Lord, iii. ill. 

Brown, Tlionins, “On Ciinso mid 
Effiiot,” ii. 207, iii. 02, 

Bnnio, Giordmni, startl'd from roal 
in ilia philoaophy, i. 33 J Iub view 
of life, i. 868 ; loiioly piHition in 
his ago, ii, IS n. ; on lliiitonons 
of world, ii. 110 ; iiiiinitoly largo 
body immovable, ii. 203 ; matter 
incorporeal, ii. 208, iii. Cl, C4 ; 
no sp.aOB lioyond tlm world, ii, 
266 ; his death, iii. 108 j Ids 
motto, iii, 144. 

Biuldliism, its prc-omiuoncB over 
all religions, ii. 371 j supnriorifcy 
to Brahmanism, i. 400, iii. 4.30 ; 
Eomparod with Christianity, iii. 


I i.t , d . Ill ' 'll. I .'H, 1 3, V,, 

III. ..'I ! ; I' 1 luj .ill i . n, 'll [ _ 
ii i. im 1 t h il n I* in ■ M' * ' ■ di u- 
<1 111 U.'in 11 . i'l, 1 , I ' . n 1 d'l • 

Hum "1 ni.'f Min' n. it . , i ' 11. i ■ ; 

dm ii( Nni 111 ui. . ini, . 

tlull.iii, ."11 ml. !! . 'Ill 1 . "Il .lUinu ., 

1. '.'O , .'11 n() h‘i I. ty. 
llniiy.iu, .I 'lin, in l.i.'i, 

Biiniidi ill, ns iwl, 

Bnitlirh, .h nn t!i‘. I'linn.d dal.i, 
n. lll-i ; fi'inisUiin of nnim ’en 
li'.ini I'h'i'd, li. 17'' : hi n t 
p Miii. nt of nfiioil 1 ‘ j.iloin urd 

s.'iniiinloy, 11 . 170 ; ii'.'ij.im d 

s.nppoit of M';'''* .1.’.’ , 01.1 111 I. , I 
v.otM, in, ; on i'.'. i, in. Inn ; 
on Iho i.nii i 111 • 1" .'I’o, ni. iii;', ; 
on ru,-iti'/*( r in ".’lip , ..i, 

niiiirimd 'dh i-Pon "I .innnidfi, ni, 
.'117. 

lloigi'r, lihi pl.s 111 11 1 In in I'onli ; , 
in. Il’.li' ; In . p 11 . nl 1 , in. Il-', ; 
no iovr, nl, I', Hi. 

Ilnillo, on thn I’l'llilllld, il, loll; 
on iho iippinln'Ii noil ot wndn, il. 

2311. 

ff\ion, iin to if in.-n of I'l.niii'nrf.ni of 
p.ntitn.i nod niii'liio'ii, i 21/ ) In mi 
wriglmd II il.-i , III, li'ill; tjn.itod, 
i 2.11. 321. 2li’l, ;:12, 132, lb, 4, 
ni. 3,9, 311.4, 4111 ), 

C.uuMii, nil uili'iid nn.l Vonmui 
ny.ilrinn, ii. 2.'i7 ; hi'i Hi d.'l lidrnn, 
il, 373; on p ni-Hotni of '-liddinn, 
il, 424; " 7),.i in/i;.oif, iht p/,,/. 
4<(/Hr rt,i mm-al," ni d. 

('n.iir, .Inh, on Hinidi, iii. .'hli, 
Caldnioiij lil'o a dii'.un, 1 . 2'4 ; 'iinad- 
fiist, piinco, i, IlliT ; n I'linn. lo Im 
lioui, i. 323, .iriH, ni, 1211 ; hni 
.Soiiiiianiit', iii. IIJII ; “ f'nnriliiii 
thn Urniit," ill. Oloi. 

Oiitunraiiini, .1,, o.illi'cthni nf oux- 

lih'inii, i. 31111. 

Gamiih.iUsni, miwtpialpuhUi nuampla 
of wrong, i. .101 ; iusi'iiditiiry, id, 
32-2. 

Oaniniiifl, iii, 440. 

O.iuuv.-i, ill. liin, 

Caraviiggiii, iii. 107. 

Gaiirattuv, characliir of iipni'iti# mi« 
uullBil liy that of iiidividunl, i, 

OaroviS, ill, 440. 
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Ciii'incoi, Ilauiiibal, liis iillegoriciil 

(liiiiitiiigfi, i, 800, 808. 

Caupur, ou lunglli of human life, 
iii. SOI. 

Castration, its aignifioanoc, iii. 310 ; 
its UHB as a piiuishmeiit, lii. 831. 

Catogorios, criticism of the Kan- 
tian, ii. 48-61. 

Catholicism, compared with Pro- 
testantism in. an ethical regard, 
iii. 448, 449. 

Catullus, iii. 318. 

Canoasian, an original race, iii. 58. 

Cau.se, Causality, law of, ii. 214 ; a 
piiori Datura of law of, i. 154 
.<cj., ii. 2 OI) seq. ; corollary from 
it llio pinmaiumoe of substance, 
ii, 79 ; (lifTi'roiiflo of oauao and 
forco, i. 144,146; mystoriousnesa 
of comiootinn hotwc(3n cause and 
effool, i. 174 ; t(3inpoial relation 
lictwoen canso and clToci, ii. 209, 
210 ; llu'i'o kinds of c.iases, i. 
Mil, 160 ; LruLli of duolriua of 
occasional oiuiaea, i. 178 aeq. ; 
falscinosH of proposition “tlio 
cilhuL cannot contain moro than 
tliouiuwi',”ii. 218 i a “llrat oauoo” 
inconoinvahlo, ii. 214 ; to dater- 
tiiiiio tho oniiao of an offoot, ii. 
161. 

Ciilibiicy, from Chrislian .and ethical 
point of viuw, ui. 425, 437, 438, 
449, 460, 461. 

Cellini, Bmivoiiuto, hie coii version, 
i. 610. 

Colsiis, on generation, iii. 310. 

Cortaiiity, diatingiiished from soien- 
tifio oomploteness of knowledge, 

i. 83 ; auperiority of immediate 
to indii-eot, i. 89, 90, 

Oervautes, i. 311 ,' i*. 246. 

Chamfort, iii., 167, 158, 365. 

Champollion, i. 813. 

Change, nature of, i. 11 ; always 
conditioned by a cause, i. 170, 

ii. 211 ssq. 

Charaoler, as ft force of nature, i. 
370 ; difference between that of 
man and brutes, i. 170, 386, 387 ; 
that of man individual, i. 290 ; 
empirical, ii. 407 ; constant, i. 
378, ii. 441, 491 ; inherited from 
father, iii. 320 sc.q. ; relation of 
intelligible to ompirioal, i. 203, 
207 , 373 aeq.; a falsB inference 


from imalterahleness of, 1, 389 ; 
the acquired, i, 391-397 ; expla- 
nation of inharmuniiniB nature of, 
ill. 330 ; abolition of, i. 520 eeq. 

OUatham, Lord, iii. 824. 

Chateaubriand, iii, 436, 

Chemisti-y, wh.at it teaches, iii. 38 ; 
.antinomy of, i. 37 aeq. 

Chevraul, experiments ou light, iii. 
62. 

Childhood, character of, iii. 161 aeq. 

Chiliasis, ii. 243. 

Chinese, philosophy, i, 187, 188, 
343 ; garden, iii, 167. 

Chladni, i, 344. 

ChoioB, man l.ngcr sphere of, than 
brutes, i. 388 ; not froodom of 
individual volition, loc. cit. 

Christianity, dilToront ooustitiient 
parts or, i. 600, 601, iii. 422 ; its 
connt'otion with Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, iii. 391, 421, 469 ; 
pcssimislio spirit of, ii. 372, lii. 
397, 430 ; kernol of, i. 424, 623- 
624, ii. 149, lii. 421, 452 ; symbol 
of, iii. 462. 

OUrysippus, i. 116, 118, 389, ii. 72, 
349. 

Cicero, i. 116 n., 117, 247, 380, ii. 
72 , 137, 138, 140, 141, 270, 272, 
348, 866, 368, 444, iii. 147, 263 
n., 462. 

Circle, tlio symbol of natura, til, 
267. 

Classics, advantage of studying, ii. 
230. 

Oiassic.al poetry, distinguished from 
romantic, iii. 209. 

Cleauthes, i. 118, ii. 128. 

Cleniena Alexandrinus, “Stromata” 
referred to, i. 425, ii. 98, iii. 427, 
438, 442, 443. 

Clouds, illustration of opposition 
between Idea and phenomenon, 
i. 235. 

Colebrooke, i. 491, 494 n., iii. 281, 
304, 307, 308 n. 

Comedy, distinguiahed from tragedy, 

iii. 21 k 

Composer, musical, i. 336. 

Concept, conception, see Ahatract; 
their oonstrnction the function 
of reason, i. 7, 60, ii. 286 aeq. ; 
content and extent of, ii. 236 ; 
spheres, i. 65, 64 ; representatives 
of, i. 51 ; relation to word, i. 51 ; 
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iixiiHBiuiiliiiil 111 itiiiiili, III '."'it an/ 
OomiidiiiiiiR lliiiiKH, iviiyHof, i ‘.;,ui , 

III 121 aa// 

CiiiiluiKDiib, i‘ontiii('«iiiiv, Him op- 
tion Ilf, il 07 , iillHiim) of Mmil 
liy pre-Kiuiliftii dogiimtiBlft, ii 70 
Coriveiaiitiou, ii 313 
Copiilii, II. 287, 288 
Coriolnnus, ii 136, 

Coiiiedle, iii 20) 

Collect, diBtiiiKiiifihcd from trim, 
ronl, &o , 11 . 208. 

Coiroggio, 1 300, 306, .107, 631. 
Cosmogony, of Lapliici, in. 71, 72 
Cosmological proof, Kant's rututa 
tion of, 11 130 
Cousin, M., Ill 15, 

Ciftinp, II 484 

Ciinie, olnef cause of, in 412. 3ao 
Pumshnent 

Ciitioism, the Kaiitimi, ii fl-11 
Ciystal, its one iiiaiiifestation of 
life, i 202 , its mdividnahly, i 
171 1 becomes iigid in the mo- 
ment of movement, in. 37. 
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478 
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II ID I IlHi , H I ilii'ii 1 1 S( 111"/ 1, 

III 17(i 

niino, thu iimiiiiid niilHril of 
Ihnigfi, 1 lii6, III 34 , m ft 
pfiyohologn d iigiiril, ii 1 "I 
DeliiHinniniu, III o” OO 
Aeorc/ioi TrXuiii, Iho iinoml w.ay of 
(liM ih mid ot (ho Mill, 1 60(1,111. 
464, 105 

Diaicc.ti, , ih riiiilioii of, ll 286 
Diderot, ll 841, ni 2)3,272 
Diodorus the Mogul ti , d 72 
DiogoniH the Cyme, i Ifil, u 361, 
.862, HI 188 

Diogoins, I, 'll rims, i. 11.8, 161, KU), 
u 319, 361, 356, 303, ui 265 
DioiiyHiiis tlifi Aiiiopiigito, 11 204 
Disoovory, theuoik of midctsittiid" 
vng, 1 20, 27 

Distase, Us iiiitiire, ii 487. 
Disguttliugi the, i. 261). 
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Diaaimnlutiou, i. 47, iii. 231. 
Diviaibility, iiifiuito, of time, i. 13, 

ii, 321 ; of matter, iii, 46. 

Dog, iutelligouce of, ii, 230-232 ; 

wags its tail, ii. 280. 

Dogmas, their relation to virtue and 
morality, i. 476 $eq. 

Dogmatism, philosophical, opposed 
to criticism, ii. 10, 11 ; its fuu- 
dameutal error, iii. 27. 
Doineihchiuo, iii. 193. 

Donatello, iii. 193. 

Don Quixote, i. 311. 

Drama, the, i. 321-330, iii. 211-219. 
Drapery in aoulpture, i. 296. 

Dreams, distinguished from real 
life, i. 20 seq. 

Dims Scotus, i. Ill, ii. 237. 

Diitoh p.aintinga, i. 269. 

EnioNitisa, iii. 468. 

Ecltiinuann, “ Oonvorsatious of 
tloolhc," i. 302, iii. 240. 

Eokhard, Meislor, i, 492, 600, iii. 

432, 436, 467. 

Mdda, the, iii. 804. 

Ego, oonooption of, i, 182, 324, ii. 
413, 487, iii. 8, 13, 284, 286 ; the 
logical ego, ii. 333. 

Egoism, origin, nature, and Boope 
of, i. 427, iii. 416, 417 ; theoroti- 
oiil egoism, i. 136. 

Egyptians, gospel of, iii. 436, 444. 
Eloatios, i. 33, 01, 93, ii. 86, 113, 

iii. 271. 

Election, doctrine of, i. 378, ii. 
149. 

Elephant, intolligenoe of, i. 29, ii. 
232, 233. 

Eloquence, ii. 306, 306. 

Hmhlems, i. 312, 313. 

Emotion, its origin and effect, ii. 
346, iii. 407, 408. 

Empedocles, i. 192, 288, 630, iii. 8, 
34, 96, 271. 

Eiieratitea, iii. 438. 

English, the, their faults, ii. 131, 
iii. 92. 

KM irav, iii. 66, 471. 

Ennui, i. 402, 404, iii. 413. 

Ens realissimuni, ii. 126-127. 

Envy, lii, 389. 

(irayayi) aud avayiiiyri, ii. 290. 

Epic poetry, i. 324, 413, iii. 211. 
Epicurus, Epicureans, i. 33, 37, ii. 
131, 146, 177, 378, iii 266, 281. 
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Epictetus, I 115, 110 n., 380, ii. 
354, 366. 

Epiphiinias, iii. 446. 

Equivocation, i. 79. 

Engena, Sootus, ii. 319, iii. 432, 
470, 471. 

Error, definition of, I 30, 103-105 ; 
difference between man and 
brutes with reg.ird to, ii. 243, 
seq.; pernicious nature of, i. 45, 
il 241 seq. ; tragic aud comic 
side of, il. 243 ; how perpetuated, 
il 243, 341. 

Eaquirol, iii 117, 328. 

Esaenea, iii. 437, 461. 

Essentia and existentia, their rela- 
tion, ii. 129, 130 ; their union in 
pure matter, ii. 218. 

Eternity, oonception of, i. 228, 
860 seq., iii. 27 6. 

Ethics, i. 441-443, 474 seq., iii 
402-409 ; oritioism of ICuntian, 
ii. 133 seq.; of anoiouls, ii. 348, 
in. 213, 214, 452. 

Ethiopian, an original race, iii. 68. 

Etiology, Bulijeot and scope of, i. 
124 sej.; its relation to the philo- 
sophy of nature, i. 182 seq. 

Euoliel, Isiialt, his “ Pr.iyors of the 
Jews,” ii. 98. 

Euclid, crilioism of hia method, 1. 
90-100, ii. 38, 10 1, 321-323. 

Eudtemouibin, ii. 348 seq. 

soKoXos aud OuckoXos, i. 407. 

Euler, i. 66, 106, ii. 172 n., 187- 
189, 192, 341. 

Euripides, i. 328, 463, iii. 214, 218, 
400, 406, 443. 

Evidence, distinction between em- 
pirical and a pnori, i. 86 ; the 
predicate “evident” defined, ii. 
308. 

Evil, meaning of word, i. 426 ; the 
pwnctum pruHens of metaphysics, 
il 376. See Pessimism. 

Existence, vanity of, iii. 382 seq.; 
the end of, ii. 695. 

Experience, ii. 234 seq., 388 seq. 

Experiment, ii. 208. 

Explanation, i. 106 seq., 126. 

Extension. See Matter. 

Eye, i. 301, ii. 194, iii. 162. 

Fame, i. 306, iii 161. 

Fanatioiam, i. 466 n. 

Fate, Fatalism, i. 339, 390, iii. 475. 
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Hypotlieais, coi-reut, ii, 809 j olloob 
of, on minii, ii. 432. 

I. See Ego, 

Idea (Voi'Stelhmg), whnt it is, ii. 
400 ; common form of nil clasaes 
of,i. 3 ; form of oomluiiatiou of all 
ol.iases of, i. 6 ; chief distinction 
.among, i. 7 ; ido.a of pin'oeption, 
i. 7-4.'i, ii. 163-227 ; abstract, i. 
45-120, ii. 228-395; subjective 
oorralative of, i. 13 (Cf. Object 
and World) ; the Platonic Idea 
(Idee) defined, i. 168, iii. 122; 
diatiugniabad from thing in itself, 
i. 209, 226 seq., 232, iii, 122 seq.; 
empirical correlative of, iii. 123 ; 
relation to individual thingB, i. 
227, 283, iii. 275 ; knowledge of, 
i, 220-228, 271, ii. 335-336, iii. 
122, 120 scq.i grades of, in nature, 
i. 185-109, 202 j Uio object of 
art, see Aft ; mieuao of word, i. 
168, ii, 99, 100 ; asaooialion of, 
see Association j ICaiit'a Ideas of 
voaBOn, ii. 28 scj. 

Ideal, in art, i. 287, 288 ; opposi- 
tion between ideal and real, ii. 
400 aeq. 

Idealism, as opposed to realism, i. 3 
aeq.. ii. 28 aeq,, 10.S, 107 j differ- 
enoB botweeu empirioal and tran- 
scendental, ii, 170, 184 ; absolulo, 
i. 134, 135. 

Identity, law of, ii. 80-88 ; pWlo- 
sopUy of, i. 32, ii. 8, 400. 

Idyll, tbe, why it must be short, i. 
413. 

Iffland, ii, 426. 

Illusion distinguished from error, i. 
28, 103, 104. 

Imagination, an instrument of 
thought, ii, 240, 246 ; an essen- 
tial element of genius, i. 241 seq., 
iii. 141, 142. 

Imitation, in art,i. 304 ; of idiosyn- 
crasies of others, i. 396, 
Immanent knowledge, opposed to 
transcendent and transcendental, 
i. 224, iL 387, iii. 430 n., 408. 
Immortality, iii. 76. See Indeatrac- 
iibility. 

Im penetrability of matter, i, 13, ii. 

103, 223 seq., iii. 62. 

Inclination, definition, iii. 400, 
Indestructibility, of our true nature 


by diialb, (Hi. 41 pttaai)ii, iii 
249-308. 

Imli.iii, inycluiinni, iii. 432 ; sculp, 
(nco, i. 3011 J pbilosophy, iii. 2H1, 
282 ; casto i, 450, 460 (Cl, 
Buddhism and Brahmanism). 
Individuality, as phoiumiuiuni rooted 
in the thing in itaolX, i. 1 17, 210, 
364, 3.57, 368, in. 74, 428, 169 ; 
at the dillbrcnt gr.idcs of natiiro, 
i, 170-172 ; languagB of ii.iliire 
with ral'crcnco to, i. 355, "66, iii. 
108 scg., 416, 417 ; destruction of, 
by death, iii. 286, 298 seq. 
Induction, ii. 310. 

Iiiliiiito, true oimooption of, ii. 116. 
Inquisition, i. 466 n. 

Imiocouco, of pi, lilts, i. 204. 

Iiisocis, fertilisation of plants by, 
iii. 00 ; life of snvorod parts of, li. 
483 J opliimicral natiuu of, iii. 
267. Son hiatinot. 
limtinot, au act dinicUid to an un> 
known end, i, 148, 160, 107, iii. 
00,840 seq. ; relation of, lo guid. 
auco by vnotives, ill, 06 .'U'l/. ; ro. 
lation to somniuiibnlisiii, iii, 98 ; 
throws light oil orgaiiisiug work 
of nature, iii. 9C-1O0, Jt)3 ; in 
man, iii. 346 scip 

lutalioot, pnin, ii. 170, 180; ciiipivi- 
oal, fleconiliiry nature of, ii, 411- 
407, iii. 3 ae.q., 291 ; end of, i. 
199, 228, ii, 386, 485, iii, 21 aeq.; 
dogreoB of, in serios of animals and 
in man, iii. 29, 30 ; piu-Himony of 
nature in imparting, iii. 20 ; limi- 
tation of, to phenomena, iii. 21-29 ; 
inipurfoctioiis of, ii. 330-314. 
Interesting, distinguished from 
beautiful, i. 229. 

I Ionic school, i. 38. 

IiTitability as objectification of 
■will, ii. 472 aeq.; its connection 
with blood, ii. 478. 

Isaiah ii. 437. 

Islamism, iii, 423, 446. 

Jacobi, j. 225 n., ii. 169. 

Je,alouBy, iii. 364. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, i. 328, 

Jones, Sir W., i. 8, 501 n. 

Joy, i. 410, ii, 429 seq. 

Judaism, i. 300, iii, 306, 446. 
Judgment, faculty of, i. 30, 84 see., 
U. 152 aeq., 266 seq. 
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Julinn, TSmpoi-or, ii. 350. 

.lung Stilling, ii, 'JiO. 

.Tiiatiiiiua, ili. 30,'). 

Jiiatioa, ns .1 virtue, i. d78, 479, iii. 
424 ; retribiitivo, i. 452 ; otarn.il, 

i. 427, 462-468, 461, iii. 406, 
421 ; poetiuul, i. 328. 

Kant, abstract and porooptibln 
knowledge, li. 25, 32, 80, 213; 
jeatketic, ii. 32, 33, 189 ; amjilii- 
boly, ii. 38 ; analytic, ii. 33-89 ; 
antiaoniy, i, 39, ii. 104-125, iii. 
45 ; a priori nature of apace and 
time. i. 6, 8. 154, 155, ii. 1(59, 201, 
202, iii. 276 scj. ,• on the be.mti- 
fnl, iii. 189; categorieB, i. 57, li. 
43-47, 403 ; c.aua.ility, i. 16, ii. 
68 seq., 173, 208, 209, 217, 386, 
386, iii. 469 ; clnu'iuilor, iniipiri- 

0. al and intulligihlc, i. 138, 20:1, 
349, 3711 ; oliinl ii'Bultuf ICmitian 
pliilnBophy, ii. 400 ; ehilclinh in 
old ago, ii. 427 ; oiun'opl.ion.H, 
pbilosopiiy a Hoionoo of, ii. 269, 
384 j ooainologloal proof, ii. l.'lo ; 
coHinology, i. ISIJ, ii. 226, iii. 72 ; 
nriticalpliilonopliy, ii. U~ll ;odti- 
oisni of funntiima of llio In-ain, li. 
174, 186; oritkiuo of judgmoul, 

ii. 152-159 ; ci'il.ieinu of priintiuiil 
reason, ii. 133-160; oritxiuo of 
pure reason, ii. 3-183 (fmida- 
niaiital Uionglit of, ii. 18-20), 
237, 377; dialootio, ii. 89-133; 
“ Die Fahohe Hpit^ndiffhcil,” ii. 
300 ; dreams disUngviifiliod from 
reality, i. 20, 21 ; oilitionu of 
Critique, ii. 2!) ; error, sonroo of, 

1. 103; etliioB, i. 79, 110, 140, ii. 
12, 133-160; freedom and iioccs- 
sity, ii. 377 ; God, ii. 129, 130; 

laws of homogeneity and Bpeoifi- 
oation, j. 83 ; idealiam of, ii. 29, 
163, 164, 400 sej. j infinity, ii. 
116 ; judgment, reflective .and 
subsuming, i. 85 ; judgments, 
table of, ii. 66-78 ; philosophy of 
law, 1. 433, ii. 160-162; logic, 
transcendental, ii. 33-133; on 
love, iii, 338 ; theory of ludi- 
crous, ii. 270 ; influence of Kan- 
tian doctrine on mathematics, i. 
94, 386 ; explanation of matter, 
i. 12 n. , iii. 54; “Metaphysical 
First PrinoiploB of Katural 
VOL. III. 
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Soienoo,'’ i. 88, li. Ill, 219, I'.ll, 
225; motapliyflii's, inipm .)luliiy 
of, ii. 386 seq. ; molluid of, n. .IIP 
56, iii, 5 ; Kant’s mot her, oi. 327 ; 
nogativo result of ])hiloHiipli)', ii, 
17 ; niliil primlimuii, i. rV.!8 ; 
sensitivi) to noise, ii. 198 ; diito- 
logical proof, ii. 129, 130; object 
of perception, ii. 33-43 ; poim.i- 
ueiieo of substance, ii. 78-81 ; 
phoiiomenun and thing in itadf, 

i. 9, 41, 165, 220, li. 6-12, 2S, 
181, 379, 389, 399, 486 ; pliysmo- 
tlu'ological proof, ii. 130; lo- 
latioo to Plalo, i. 223 si’q. ; psy- 
chology, lefotatioii Ilf mtiim.il, 

ii. 100 -10-i ; reason, cuneeptum 
of, i. 411; ideas of, i, J tiil, li. 
96-106; ideal of, ii. 126 133, 
])rmoi)ilo of, ii. 90 9l) ; veeipni- 
oil.y, eutegory of, ii. 61 iiiij. ; 
Hcliematinm oi cal.i'i.m ien, ii. 18 
61 ; Helioljmlie dojpii/il iioii ovoi'- 
thrown liy, ii. Ill- 16, iii. 27; 
Seliopimli.nier giom fiu'IrliiM lli.m, 

iii. 2H, .')!); ids iileop, li. 46(1 I 
opoe.iiliiUvo Iheology, rofiiliil mil 
of, ii. 128 l.'i!l, iii. 1/1! ; H|‘ir(l iiul- 
ism, rofiitatiiiii of, li. 17 / ; Jil.vlii 
of, ii. 26, 21, ipil) ; nulijeol, oyu- 
tum Hlarls tiom, i. 42 ; tlimu'y of, 
imblime, i. 265; iovo of nvmmo- 
try. ii. 22, 47, 69, 76, 78, 106, 
133; Hyntliolio miily of apiiei'- 
oojitioii, ii. 51, 52, .8311, 47(1, iii. 
12; tiling in ilself, ii. 3, 31, 169, 
381, 407 ; ti'anHUemloul, trau- 
scoiidmiLal and immaminlr, i. 121, 
ii. 3, 87, iii, 24 ; dan Vernilnftria 
ii. 263 ; wiiight nil a priori 
quality of matter, i. 13. 

IComblo, i. 296. 

Koplor, i. 87. 94, 137 n., iii. 41. 

Kornor, JustiuuH, ii. 481. 

Kielrnayur, ii. 318. 

Kicsor, ii. 326, iii. 99. 

Kirby, iii, 9i, 101, 103, 

Kloist, i. 3J1. 

Klottonberg, Fr, von, i, 407. 

Kuowiodgo, -wbonoo tiui mind of, iii. 
7, 8 ; physiological and meta- 
physical view of, ii. 480, iii. 290, 
291, 470 ; aim of, ii, 476 ; kinds 
of, i. 199, 230 ; degre,™ of, iii, 
29, 30 ; why no knowledge of 
knowing, ii. 487 1 inlhuinco of 
2 I 
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will upon, ill. 134; iiifhiBiicu of, 
on degi'Ba of eeinibility iiiul 
siiffei'ing, i, 400, ill. 16, 

ICfippon, ill. SOI. 

Koi'iiu, li. 301. 

Koiosi, Ofaoma, li, 371. 

Kosack, i. 05. 

ICiisIiua, iii. 262, 

Laotantids, ii. 98. 

Liilita-'ViBtara, lii. 168. 

Lainiirok, i. 185. 

Lnmbeit, i. 55, 11. 303. 

Landaoapo painting, 1. 282. 

Language, ike first produotiou and 
tool of lojiaou, i. 47, 48, 51 ; con- 
neotion of conception with word, 
1). 238 ; capacity for, daponda on 
asBociation of ideas, ii. 326 ; tlio 
acquiaition of aovoral an impor- 
tant luonlal cuUnro, li. 238, 239 ; 
against tlio modern liabit of cur- 
tailing words, ii, 31fl nq 

Laooonii, 1. 292, iii. 108. 

Liiplaee, i. 194, ii, 226, iii. 72, 73. 

Latin, aa nnivovsal languago of 
sciontifto litoratuui, ii. 310 sea. 

LaTrappo, i, CIO, iii, 455. 

Laughter, as a psycliioal aol, i, 76 
ttil., ii. 27fl I poouliar to iii.in, ii. 
280; wily ploiifianl, ii. 270; in- 
BuUing and bitter, ii. 281 ; a teal 
of inoial worth, ii, 281. 

Lavator, i. 312. 

Law, pliilOBopby of, i. 442, 4C2, ii. 
160-162, iii, 409-414. 

Learning, on tire subordinate value 
of, in 253 seq. 

Lee, Anne, iii, 449, 

Legislation, i. 445, 447. 

Leibnitz, i. 49, 111, 342, ii. 11, 81 
uq., 141, 237, 391, iii. 91, 394 
seq. 

Leibnitz-Wolflan pbllosopby, i. 64, 
ii. 8, 127, 129, 141, id, 894. 

Leopardi, iii. 401. 

Lessing, i. 292, ii. 16, 153, 169, iii. 
305. 

IjeBZozyuski, iii. 203 n. 

Leucippus, ii. 177, 378, iii. 61, 64. 

Licbtenberg, ii. 113, 172 n., 198, 
446, id. 21, 203 ii., 306, 332 n. 

Lie, the, origin and end of, i. 434 
seq, 

Liebig, iii. 42. 

Life, nature of, Hi. 36 ; conflict 


wiili maoliaidi'fil and cliendeal 
fonit-B, i, 190; iip|>nail nui l>i'| « e,in 
orgauiu and ividinal, ii. 4,8;) ipj; 
bUiid alibiiiu, lii, lOIi- 1 IN ; ui- 
let ion to du-iimn, i. 20, 41,5 ; 
Iragio and comic t-ido lit, i. 416, 
416 ; misery of, i. .(Ol-ll)/, 417, 
iii. 11 1, 382—101 ; aim of, di. 
876, 384-391, 

Light, mocininical micplaniitionB of, 
iii. 44 seq. ; rolalieu to iioat, i, 
262, 263 ; uxplanation of ploiihuio 
given by, i. 268, id. 137 ; omi- 
nectioii with arcliitectvire, i. 279, 
280. 

Loclco, i. 49, ii. 0, 7, 46, 81 seq., 141, 
IIS seq., 186 seq., 212, 213, 2.58, 
269,402, iii. 6, 23, 69, 391, 

Logie, defniitiun of, 1. 6.8, ii, 286 ; 
vuliio of, i, 67-69, ii. 286 ; on 
wind its em lainty depends, ii, 21)8. 

Love, mituro of all tino and puu', i. 
481 Seq,; root and Hignillo meo of 
KO.\iial love, iii, 419, Ii.'!9 1) I!), 301) ; 
(legreea of it, iii, 344 lilil ; tlio 
rdfii of inalinol, in il, iii. 341i IMl), 
860 -300 ; Indupendoiiee of ft lond- 
sldp, iii. 316; MnliliiiiDaiiiluemin 
uideH of, iii. lt(i(i seq. 

LuoreliuH, i, 403, 411, 412, iii, 91, 
93, 

Lully, llaymond, i, filO, iii, 456. 

LnpiiH, llntiliun, ii. 286. 

Lullirr, i. 600, 626, ii, 146, 3(18, 
iii. 392, 421, 448-461, 

Lyiic, Biilijiiutivily of, i. 321; naluro 
of tbo song, i, 322-324. 

Maohiavist.u, ii, 136, iii. 168. 

MacrociMiu, i, 212, iii. 40 i. 

Madness, natuie of, i. 30, 248 
iii. lot ; criteiion of, iii. 107 iicq,; 
relation of knowledgoof madman 
to that of tile brutes, i. 249, ii. 
243 ; reiation of, to genins, i. 240, 
247; provaloiice among auloiH, 
iii. 168 ; origin of, i. 240 seq., 
iii. 169, 170; mania sine delirio, 
iii. 171, 172. 

Magnetism, animal, ii. 466, 467, 
iii. 76, 419. 

Maine de Birau, ii. 206, 607, 217. 

Malebrauchc, i. 178, 179. 522, ii, 16. 

Man, the Iniman ruoe, connection 
with rent of naluie, i. 200 sry,, 
403, ii, 377 ; identity of eRsuiioe 
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of man and tho biufcos, i. J 92 ; 
diffiironco between man and 
buitOH, i. 46-i8, 110-112, 170, 
171, 230, 384, 385, fi, 228-233, 
358, iii. 14-17, 380, 3S1 ; tr.ni- 
scendent unity of luiinan raco, 
iii. 76, 76', turning-point o£ will 
to live, i. 491 seq., iii. 381, 42G ; 
origin of, iii. 358 ; gr/ulual de- 
gi-adation of, ii. 362. 

Maniobraana, iii. 306. 

Manneiista, i. 304, 305. 

Manzoni, ii. 352. 

Maroionists, iii. 305, 488, 442, 443. 
Marcus Aurelius, ii. 366, iii. 323. 
Marriage, iii. 338, 334, 336-376. 
Matoiialiara, i. 34 srj , ii. 176 sc}., 
iii. 60-64, 261, 262. 

Matliainatica, acieiitiiio natiiro of, 
j. 81, 82 ; ground of certainty of, 

i. 167, ii. 268 ; and genina, i. 
246, 247 ; motliod of, i. 96 mj,; 
and logiu, ii. 202 ; value of, li. 
323. 

Mai tnr, i. 10-1.3, 176, 276, 276, ii. 

79, 103, 104, 218 224, iii. 43-64. 
MaupiirtlUB, ii. 226. 

Mavunua of Tyvu, ii. 264, 

Maxwell, iii. 460. 

Mav6, i. 9, 21, 426, 464, 466, 471, 
478, 431, 482, 489,400,614, 616, 

ii. 8, 10, 108 n., iii. 09,418. 
Meobanica, Hi. 37, 39, 43 stj, 
Medwin, iii. 100 u. 

Meistor, J. 0. F., ii. 162. 
Mflianoholy, i. 612. 

MulisBua, ii. 264. 

Memnon, ii. 198. 

Meinoiy, as a fnnotion of intolleot, 
ii. 335, iii. 800 ; difference be- 
tween tb.at of men and brutes, 
ii. 229, 230 ; the influences act- 
ing upon, i. 30, 248-261, ii. 200, 
884, 438 «eg. 

Meuenius Agrippa, i. 311. 

Mena as opposed to animus, ii. 468. 
Menu, laws of, i. 433, 601 n., iii. 
466. 

Merck, ii. 446, iii. 200. 

Motapbysioa, i. 107, ii. 20, 369- 
896, Hi. 40. 

Motempsyohosis, doctrine of, i. 

458-460, iii. 300-306, 417, 418. 
Method, i. lOO, 108, ii. 63, 210, 
269, 309, 310, 393. 

Metre, i. 314, H. 206-207. 


Mind, presence of, ii. 130 

Minor key, i. 337, iii. 213, 211. 

Missionaiit'B, i. 460. 

Mnanionica, ii. 325. 

Mod.aIity, categoiios of, ii. 66-76. 

Modesty, i. 308, iii. 202, 203. 

Mob.rmmedanism, ii. 361, 362, iii. 
423, 433, 472. 

Molinos, iii. 434, 436, 436 u. 

Moluck, ii. 243. 

Monarchy, i 443, iii. 410. 

Monaeticism, i. 499, iii. 418. 

Mongolun race, iii. 58. 

Montaigne, i. 483 n., ii. 316, 466, 

iii. 378. 

Montalombert, iii. 436. 

Montaniats, Hi. 438. 

Monuments, value of bistorieal, iii. 
229. 

Moon, roatlietie eiroot of, iii. 136. 

Mowlily, i. 343, 477. iii. 406, 416, 
423-428 (Of. mks). 

Morplmlogy, i. 121, 126, 183. 

Morlality, ui. 301-302. 

Motives, Molivatioii, wiml limy do- 
(erniino, !. 138, 212, 2i3, iii. 116 ; 
wdnil imparls powei to, id. 97 ; 
intolleot ual wind it ion iif ai'Uiiu 
of, i. 380, 881 ; iiilbioiien of near- 
ness upon strnngt \i of, H. 816 •, in- 
llnminfl upon inlollool, H. 436 j 
distingniHlmd fiom iiistiiiul, iii. 
97 ; inti-lloot. as mnilinm of, i. 
199, ii. 336, 186, Hi. 21 #,'(/. 

Movonient, i. 194, ii. 226, 227, 433, 
484, Hi 39. 

Mozart, iii. 1 63. 

Muller, ii. 479. 

MiiltiplioHy, i. 146, 140, 100, 167, 
iii 69 srg., 274, 276. 

Munobbaiisen, Baron, i. 34, ii. 278. 

Murder, i 432, iii. 4J3, 414. 

MuHio, metaphyaioa of, i, 330-340, 
Hi. 231-248. 

Mysteries essential to religion, ii 
367, 368, iii. 430. 

MyRtioiam, Mystioa, i. 499, 600, Hi 
430 n., 430-434. 

Nakedness, i. 296. 

Nature, what it muima, iii. 1 ; works 
of natuie and worka of art, iu. 1, 
69, 70, 7D ; inner naturo of, i. 
140 ser/., 148, 152 seq., iii. 32, 33, 
39; paifootion of worka of. Hi 
69, 70 ; the oiiola of, iii 267 ; 
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griiiles of, i, 195 si'v., 20i-‘JOl5 ; 
coiitiiimly (if, ii. "32, iii. 3l), 55 ; 
tUo ooiiaiist in, i. I!)l, 210, 211 ; 
(losign of, i. 201-21 1, iii. 77 seq., 

96 ; reliitiou to .siicdoa and in- 
dividual, i. iifiO, 425, 420, iii. 
194, 277, 278, OHO ; tcatliot.iu 
ftt'ocit of, i. 265, lii. 173, 17-1 ; 
nmveld of, i. 203, 204, 368, 302, 
423, 49J, iii. 380; moral quality 
of, i. 618, iii, 106; laws of, i. 
120, 172, 176 seq., 183 ; foraea of, 
i. 120, 102, 109-182, 202, ii. 217, 
218, iii. 73, 209 ; inveatigator 
of, ii. 318, 319, 383. 

Neoesaity, origin and moaning of 
oonooptioii, i. 97 ; relation to tho 
actual and posaible, ii. 72 seq,; 
relation to contingent, ii. 07, 08; 
as oppohod to freedom, iii. 07, 
69 ; ttOaoluto noceaHity, ii. 70, 
Nuvvoh, i, 131, ii. 173, 185, 481- ] 
486, 

Nowliin, Isaac, i. 20, 04, 100, 105, 
245, ii, 220, 208, 338. 

Nirvana, i, 400, iii. 808 n., 874, 427, 
428. 

NitzHoh, ill. 209. 

Noise, ii. 198. 199, iii. 450. 
Nominalism, ii, 85, iii, 126. 
vooufieniv and (ptuvonaav, i. 98, ii. 
86 . 

Nolliiiig, relativity of conception, i. 

628, lii. 272. 

NmuiahiuBut, i. 367. 

Numenins, ii. 98. 
nous, ii. 459, iii. 390. 

Nuno Stans, tiie, i. 227, 301 n., iii. 
381. 

OBJiiOT, conditioned by subject, i. 
3, 0, 10, seq., 123, 124, ii, 106- 
169, 170, 173, 179, 381. 
Objactifi-catiou, i. 130, 160-168, ii. 
468. 

Objectivity, of genius and in art, i. 
240, 321, 324, ii. 417, iii. 144, 
210 . 

Obscurantism, iii. 328, 329. 

Obry, iii. 303, 308 n. 

Ocellus Lucanus, ii. 113. 

Opera, iii. 92, 233, 234. 

Optimism, i. 420, ii. 391, iii, 390- 
397, 436, 443, 449, 471 seq. 
Organism, ii. 408, iii. 77 seq. 
Original sin, iii. 306, 421 seq., 426. 


OrjilnMiii, iii. OlUl, 427, •133, ■liO. 
Oni.indcr, i. 151. 

Oiitii.iii, i. 324, 

(liigld, tlif aliinliilii, i, OfiO, li. Mt 
Oum, lii. 130, 130 n. 
tlupniUlial, i. 459, 591, iii, 425 il. 

432, 433. 

Ovid, i. 390, 410. 

O'vcn, li., ii. 131, "93 in, iii, 82, 86 
91. 

I’.BHTUM, iii. 18.5. 

IVm, i. 330, 410, 412, 413, iii. 384, 
38.0. 

1‘aino, T., i. 231. 

raintiiig, i. 282-202, 297-391, 300- 
310, iii, 193, 190-198, 
I’aliiigoni'niH, iii. 399, 301, 

I’aiulcr, ii. 318, 

Paiilhoism, in. 190, 114. 403, 404, 
471-475. 

I’iirnci'lmiH, 'riii'niilirastiiH, iii. 280, 
302, 

I’ariMi'iiidi'U, i. 141, 425. 

I'lUMdy, ii. 275, 270. 

I'arl.inlaH, lugiviil, ii. 288, 315. 

I'uHcal i. 47il| iii. 435. 
i’aaHiniiH, ii, 210, iii. 400, 407. 

15ml, Uni, i, 359, 3(19. 

I'liilantry, i, 78, ii. 259 seq, 
IVlagianiuin, i. 525, ii, 308, 309, iii. 
422, 448. 

IVniUintinry nystom, 1. 404, iii, 412. 
I'oronptitm, iuUiUuutmdity uf, i, 14-- 
10, ii. 40. 174, 185, 192 ; sliare 
of sunaoa and Lirain in, ii, 185 ; 
object of, i, 7, ii. 40 ; rolatiim to 
thing in itself, U. 174, 401 ; eig- 
nirieanci) for knowledge, science, 
art, plviloBophy, and virtue, ii. 
244-200.111. 131, 141 seq. 
Perfection, ii. 16. 

Peripatetics, ii, 137, 146. 
Permanonoe of subBtanco, ii. 78. 
l^erpstual motion, ii. 06, iii. 396. 
Peesinuam, cun be deinunstvated, 
iii. 396 ; the ground of distinction 
among religlona, ii. 872 aej. ; of 
ths most significant religions, i. 
420, iii, 423 ; of groat men of all 
ages, iii, 398 seq. 

PsHtio prinoipu, definition of, ii. 
308. 

Petit-Thouaie, Admiral, iii. 65. 
Petrarch, i. 487, 612, ii. 313, iii 
210, 368, 869, 370, 886. 
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Petronius, ii, 130. 

Pottigrew, i. 178 n. 

PIniliaa iii. 196. 

I’liiloaopher, tin', iinhiru of, i. 21, 
109, ii. 319, 3.69, 380, iii. llil, 
117 ; dislingoirtUerl from poet., 
iii. 146, 147 ; liistinguislietl from 
sophist, ii. 382, 363. 

Philosophy, BOiii'ce of, i. 136, ii. 
369-301, 374 ; task of, i. 107, 
168, 360, 3.62, 495 ; diatiiiguished 
from Boieuoe, i. 107, ii. 317 ; as 
opposed to theology, ii. 367, 39.6, 
iii. 431, 453 ; relation to art, iii. 
176, 177 ; relation to hi.story, iii. 
223 ; method of, ii, 63, 210, 2.59, 
393 j division of, i. 349 ; o.iusc 
of small progress of, ii. 396 ; 
limits of, ii. 362, 363, iii, 27, 405 ; 
profoasois of, ii. 362, 363. 
Phlegmatic tornpei'amont, iii. 18, 
101 . 

Physics, snlijeet of, ii. 375 ; vo- 
latioH to moi,aphyHi<',K, ii. 370 384, 
ill, 40. 

Physiogmimy, i. 74, 74 n, 
PUyeiolugy, i. 125, li. 317, iii. 88. 
Piuo do Mir.unluUi, il, 240. 

PiuU't, iii. 304. 

Piotttreoquo, iii. ISO, 

Pindar, i. 21. 

Pitt, iii. 324. 

Plagiarlsni, ii. 226, 220. 

Plants, oliief characloriatios of,i. 357, 

ii. 29 ; inner nature of, i. 162, 

iii. 84-36 ) distingiiialied from 
auiraala, i. 26, 160, iii. 13 ; form 
and physiognomy of, i. 203, 204 ; 
mntamorphofliaof, iii. 86 ; aasthefcic 

effect of, i. 280, 288, 289. 

Plainer, ii. 270. 

Plato, on a priori knowledge, ii. 
201 ; on being and hBoomiiig, 

i. 9 ; relation to Giordano Bruno, 

ii. 114 n. ; figure of the cave, i. 
311, ii. 8 ; improper use of con- 
ceptions, ii. 211, 261, 264; his 
Dcomon, i. 349 ; his dialectic, ii. 
309 ; source of error, i. 108 ; 
errors in syllogistic reasoning, i. 
93 ; his ethics, i. 114, ii. 146, 
149, 348 ; evKoXos and dvtrxoXos, 

i, 407 ; hope the dream of waking, 

ii. 431 ; liis Ideas, i. 168, 220, 
273, ii. 86, 99, 322, iii. 123, 274, 
276; on love, iii. 338 ; on ma- 


terialism, ii. 170 ; on matlie. 
matics, ii. 323 ; on metempsy- 
rlirtsis, iii, 303 ; his method, i. 
239 ; on iniiHio, i, 338 ; on nalmu 
of nothing, i, 629 ; on the mature 
of the philosopher, i. 21, 41, 109, 
143; il. 389, 374 ; on plants, hi. 
34; on pmimhment, i. 461 ; on 
ivason, ii. 141 ; on aoience, 1. S3 ; 
on sensual pleasure, iii. 349, 369; 
hie world of shadows, ii. 10 ; on 
existence of soul, ii. 102 ; hia 
theUin, ii. 98. 

Pliny, iii. 378, 400, 451. 

Plotinue, ii. 218, iii. 61, 64, 432. 

Plouquet, i. 66. 

Plutarol), ii. 98, 319, iii. 121, 271, 
399. 

Poaching, a poHitivo, not a moral 
fault, iii. 41J, 412.^ 

I’oot, tilP, grade of, iii, 202 ; innvkH 
of gcmiino, iii. 207 ; l>ad in- 
iinenen of modicicTC, i. 317 n. ; 
diHtingninlicd iVmu pliilimcphcr, 

iii. Mil, 147. 

Poetical juHticc, i. 328. 

Poetry, i. 313 330, iii. 33, 200 

210 . 

Point, cxtonBimrlcaa, ii. 223 ; im- 
niovablo, ii 219. 

Polarity, i. 187. 

Polier, Mine, do, i, 492, 601 n., ii. 
lOi), 

Po.eition, i, 9. 

I’esHihility, ii. C9, 72. 

Pouchot, iii. 68. 

Poussin, i. 308. 

Praxi teles, iii. 196. 

Predoatinatioii, i, 378, ii. 149. 

I’re-oxistouco, iii. 263, 254. 

Prejudice, ii. 268. 

Preller, ii. 367, 

Present, the, i, 368-360, iii. 271, 
271 n. 

Priestley, i. 373, ii. Ill, 224, 226, 

iii. 46. 

Priests, i. 466 u., ii. 362. 

Principium individuationis, i. 146, 
146, 166, 454 sap, 481, iii. 274, 
417, 418. 

Principle of sufficient reason, ia a 
priori, i. preface xi,, 6, hi. 469 ; 
sphere of validity of, i. 7, 16, 17, 
41, 106, hi. 405, 469 ; impor- 
tance of, i. 96, 107, ii. 316 ; in- 
demouatrable nature of, i. 96, 
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106 ; foyvfold voot nf, i. 7 (Of. 
Appendix to vol. iii.) 

Prupsi'ty, of, i. 462, 463 11., iii. 
411. 

PrOhO, aailiatinguialiud from pooti-v, 
j, 313, iii. 204-206. 

Proteatautlam. Sou Oailiolicism 
Prudence, i. ‘27, 246, 45G. 

Payoliology, ii. 412-467. 

PimiBbmenl, dietingiiialied Irom 
revenge, i. 449 ; end of, i. 448- 
450, ill. 412, 413 ; inoasuve of, iii. 
413, 414. 

Pjriimide, i, 207, iii. 229. 

Pythagmaa, iii. 303. 

Pytlnigon'iiiiH, i. 33, 80, 92, 05, 
ISS, 343, ii. 319, iii. 96, 124, 427, 
442, 462. 

Quauty, of jiulgimmta, ii. 67, 87 : 
UH dotonmiiiilioii of inaUor, iii. 
64; imLural foroca iiN qwiliUUes 
occulUe, i. 12(1, 162, 170, 182, ii. 
«7(i. 

Quid pro quo, i. 79. 

Quiulov of -willi i. 301, 820, 327, 
807j 393. 481), 490. 

Quiotisiri, lii. 433 -436, 

EABEtiAia, iii. 437. 

Radius, JustuH, ii. lOl. 

Rameau, i. 68. 

RmiciS, Ablid, i, 610, iii. 466. 
Raiihiiol, i. 298, 300, 631, iii. 162. 
llationaiiaiu in theology, ii. 369. 
Reading, diaadyantago of innoli, ii. 
263-266. 

Realism, ii. 86, iii. 126. 

Reality, definition, i. 30 ; the pre- 
sent is the form of, i. 859, 360, 
iii. 271 n. ; of external world, i. 
22, 23, ii. 169, 184. 

Reason, the word, i. 48, ii. 141, 241 ; 
function of, i. 60, ii. 137 ; theo- 
retical and praotioal, i. 30, 113, ii. 
138, 139, 346, iii, 408, preroga- 
tive of man, i. 46-48, 110-112, 
334, 38B, ii. 228-233, hi. 380, 381 ; 
relation of language to, i. 47-61, 
ii. 238 ; advantages and dis- 
advantages, i. 46, 47, 68-76, ii, 
234-243, 345 seq. j oompatible 
with want of understanding and 
with moral hadness, ii. 136 j 
opposed to revelation, ii. 142 ; 
Kant’s Ideas of, i. 169, ii. 96-100 ; 


idoid of, ii, 126-138 ; prinripln 
of, ii. 9(1 96. 

Ih'llootion, ditimii.'li. i. 46 ; vniu- 
lh>u lo in'ii'i'plisi' Itmiwli'dgi', ii. 
64 sap 

IlclK'x iinivonuml'i, ii. 483-184. 
UcUl, Dr. 'I’honias, ii. 189, 191,207, 
240. 

llcil, 1. 140, 161). 

lleligiou, Hignilicaiu ',0 of, ii. 367 
Siq. ; valuo of, ii. 370 ; fiind.'i- 
montiil distinction bctwoon, ii. 
372 »'(/.; inyslrni'.s osHentul lo, 
ii. 367 ; dumorali.shn.; inthionco of, 
i. 466 n. J conllirl with cnlluru 
anil Kciinii'o, ii. 370 ; philo',o[diy 
of, li. 370 (t)f. liiuhlhwn, llrali- 
manism, Vhrbtinnittj, Jvilaimi, 
mill Molmiiimahiiiism). 
Ui'|H‘iiliilu'<', i. ;’mS 2, iii. 496, 407. 
Kopi odiicUnti. tiro (/an nitiiiii, 
Koiiulilicii toinl In aiiiiirliy, i. 443. 
l{riiiKliid,ion. .Son Will, d, '>1(111 nf, 
Uiiiiolvc, i. 387. 

Iliivinign, (liiitini'iiiiiliril from pun- 
iHliiiionl, i. 449 ; i'rlal,ion to 
wuikodnoiiii, i, 470 ; a dIiiiviuiUii'. 
iiiUo of liuinaii niilnrii wIiliiU is 
not to 111 ! (lonCoiiiidnil with re. 
vougo, i. 4(!2. 

Hliotorir, i. 03, ii. 286, 286, ;ii)6, 
800. 

Uliytne. Hrti Piwlvji, 

Rhythm, in imisio, i, 830 sap fimi 
Poetry. 

UicUtor, Jean Piud, ii. 22, 198, 270, 
283, iii. 141, 14,'). 146. 

Right, npg.ativa nature of uiinotip- 
tion, i. 487, 444 ; imUipriidunt of 
State, i. 430, iii. 409 ; positive 
i. 444, 446 ; of property, i. 432 
433 n., ill. 411, 

Bitter, ii. 367. 

Eomantic, diBlhigiiished from olae- 
sioal, iii. 209. 

Bosch, ii, 478, 480. 

Boaenkranz, i. 203 11 ., ii. 29, 36, 
117, 120, 121, 146-148, 204 u., 
212, 217, 226, 377. 

Bosini, ii. 447. 

Bousseau, i. 247, 343, ii, 186, 363, 
iii, 106, 326, 338, 397, 

Bnins, sublime effect of, i. 267 ; 
analogous to cadmea, in music, 
iii. 241. 

Bnisdael, I 266. 
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8t, IIiLAinii, AuKuat, iii. flS. 

St. lUlnii-ti, QeiillVoi, ii. yi8, iii. 
82. 

Sakyii. lliini, iii. 1G3, <134. 

Salvation, tlio way of, iii, .4ti0-467. 
Snngoi'iiiauo, iii. 301, 308 11, 
Saunyaais, i. 496, ii. 352. 

Saijliir, ii, 274. 

Scoptios, i. 123, 124. 

Soliollinp;, i. 187, ii, 22, 31, llfi, 
169, 176, 23G, 261, iii. 62, 471. 
SchillcT, i. 79, 318, ii. 148, 276, 
321, iii. 216, 217. 

Solilciei'iiinoliov, i. 67, 262, iii. 394. 
Solilugel, iii. 76. 

Soluiiidt, J. J., ii. 371, iii. 308 11. 
Sclnitlrroi'i iii. 801. 

SciiolnatioH, Sciioiii.aticiam, i. 82, 
146, 162, 19S n., ii. 12, 13, 80, 

iOn, 125, 126, iii. 126. 

BulioliiiHl,, ii. 319. 

Suiiulli!, li, 480. 

Soluiivio, ii. 312. 

Soiouoo, luit.iivo of, i. 36, 68,80-90, 
106, 10(1, 220, 238, ii. O.'l, 262, 
267. 

Soul, I, Sir Wallor, ii. 427, 467, iii. 

328, 380, 399. 

S(!(ipiia, iii. 196. 

Soulpturo, ftH op[)o!ii‘(l to painting, 

i. 292, iii. 193 ; loatliotio oHi'cl 
oC, iii. 200, 201 ; Hignificanco of 
(Impary in, i. 290 ; untiiino, i. 
309, iii. 194, 196 ; mociorn, iii. 
196. 

Bacundua, Jolianuoa, iii. 196. 
Soifiahnoaa, Sea Egoism. 
SeU-kiiowledgG, ii. 423. 
Solf-ranuiieiation, meaning of, iii. 
423 ; tiie appearance of freedom 
in the piienomenon, i. 388, 389 
Senecia, i. 76, 246, 379, ii. 149, 234, 
347, 350, 355-358, 468. 
Sanaation, ii. 186-191. 

Seuaaa, ii. 193-200. 

Senaibilily, i, IS. 

Sentimentality, i. 512, 513. 
Serenity, i. 422, iii. 370. 
Soriouaneaa, as the opposite of 
laughter, ii. 280 ; as determining 
the teudeuoy of life, iii, 149. 

Sex, degree of, iii. 366, 

Soxtua Empirioua, i. 62, 93, 343, 

ii. 127. 

Sexnal itupiilae, difforoilce between 
man and brute with reference to, 


i. 171, iii. 809 ; aignifioanca and 
power of, i. 423, 42.5, iii. 310, 
312-314, 376 ; phyaiological cui-- 
volativo of, iii. 314 ; its relation to 
happiueaa of life, iii. 376 ; volun- 
tary renunciation of satisfaction 
of, i. 430, iii. 376. 

Shaftesbury, iii. 397. 

Shakers, iii. 449. 

Shakspe.arp, i. 21, 268, 511, ii. 239, 
264, 306, 316, iii. 210, 214, 216, 
321, 363, 309, 400, 467. 

Shame, i. 424, iii. 379. 

Slienatone, ii. 276. 

Sifcclo, iii, 112 n. 

Sight, aenao of, ii. 193 scQi- 

Simonisla, iii. 30,6. 

SimpliohiH, ii. 167. 

Sirach, Joans, iii. 362, 

SkolohoEi, valuo of, ni. 178. 

Skull, explained from vniiobrn? 

iii. 86. 

Slavery, aa a wiong, i. 432. 

Sloep, mmcHaity ol, ii. 1)37, 428, 
462, 463, 466; action of vital 
torcii in, ii. 463, 466; poailivo 
oliavaotiir of, ii. 464 ; rnlal.ion to 
bnaiii life, ii, 466 ; relnlioii to 
dcalii, i. 368, iii. 267 «(»;. 

Hocialiatu, iii. 260. 

Sooratos, i, 288, 343, ii. 107, 281 
868, iii. 209, 249, 262, 405. 

Soinnamhniiam, ii. 4117, in. 98 si’j. 

S6uunoring, iii. 21. 

Sophiat, distingniHlind from plulo- 
Boplier, ii. 362, 363. 

Sopliiatry, i. 63, ii. 263, 264. 

Sophocloa, i. 21, 296, 328, iii. 214. 

Soul, liialorioal, iii. 2, 8, 13 ; oppo.?!- 
tiou between soul and body, ii. 
102-104, 378 ; in what sense the 
word should be naud, iii. 105; 
a motive which haa led to tlio 
aasumption of, ii. 409 ; theoieti- 
cal and practical reanlts of as- 
aumption, ii. 77, 409, 494. 

Southey, ii. 427. 

Space, ideality of, ii. 201-204, 221 ; 
oppoaitiou between apace and 
time with reference to abstract 
knowledge, i. 69, 70 ; union of 
apace and time tlm condition of 
duration and matter, i. 10-13, 

ii. 78 ; the framework of the 
plieiiomeual world, i. 187, 188 ; 
whether the world is limited in 
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siniPii, ii. lOfl (Of, in- 

dmduatioiiia). 

Spalliuiztiiii, ii. ‘Ifii'. 

Sl.i<‘oi«3, iii. 

Upectaiov, ii. 2153. 

Spinal ocml, ii. ‘183-'i81. 

Siiiiuraa, nil lieiuivolcnon, i. 48fi ; 
biogvapliy of, i. 4117 ; i‘xiilninv- 
tioii anil iiHO of c'niu'Ophi, i. til, 
ii. 241, 2Gli ; olliii'iil timoliing of, 

i. 114, 3(i7i iii. ‘lOR; flod of, iii. 
100 ; on knowlodgo of IdcnB, i. 
231, 232 11 .; on itiimortiility, iii. 
280, 201 ; on love, iii. lil!8 ; 
nietliodof, i. lOOii., 108, ii. 212 ; 
hiB ]iliiai! ill woatdi'ii iiliiIi)Bo|iliy, 

ii. 13 11 . ; ri'jcoliuii nf Kjiirituiilinm, 

ii. 177 j oiinci>iili(iii (if tnilmtimi'c, 
i. 33, ii. 1173, Ilfll ; rojeiition of 
tolooliigy, iii. 01, 03, 04 ; Mi will, 
i. 104, 377,«Hfi, ii. 120. 
Spiritiuili',111, ii, 177. 
atnlil, i. 04. 

BUil.(i, Uii', 1. 442-4-lH, Ifil, iii. 401) 
411. 

Slalion, ii. 22(1. 

Slnwai't, DugiiUl, ii. 22(1, 210. 
SliiIiiiiiiH, i, 114, 117, 118, 378, 
f)0(i 11 ,, ii, 137. 311). llfiO. 

SliiinH, iSt.oloinui, i. 113-12(1, ii. 4fi3-- 
3B8. 

St.mma, 13, l!’,,iii, 437, 407- 
Stniiiflily, i. 80. 

Style, ii. 44. 240, 247. 

SnnvoK, i, 140, 102, 108 n., ii. 18, 
80, 100. 

Subject,, tho, ban two pai-ln, i. 132 ; 
of will, iii. 12() ; of Unowiiig, i. 
3, a. Ifi, 128, 124, ii. IfiO-lOfl, 
170 seq.; pure, will-leas subject 
of knowing, i. 2B3 seq., iii, 128 
seq. 

Sublime, the, i. 269-268. 

Substance, origin and oonlent of 
concept, ii. 103, 104 ; principle 
of permanence of, ii. 78 seq. ; and 
acoidont, i. 12 seg., ii, 79, 80. 
Succession, i. 9. 

Suetonius, iii. 321. 

Suffering, inmersality of, i. 899 
seg.; sanctifying power of, i. 511 ; 
of life, i, 401-407, 417. iii. 114. 
Sufism, iii. 423, 432. 

Suicide, i, 408, 614-520, iii. 117, 
Suidas, ii. 98. 

Sulzer, ii. 141. 


Siijii iiiidiiiiiliem, ii 311 O 
Sniii, 111. ii'.l'.i. 

.Sntion, til,' Iwiii’iimiliei of ileitli, 
ill. 260 . 

Sybivii(vt, ii. 100. 

Hytliigiiiiii, 11 . 202 304. 

SynilHilihiii, i 30,^1 ;>tg, 

Syiiimetiv, lui.ilogv witli rbytlim 
iii, 210 ; 211. 

Hyiiii'iitliy, ileliiiitnui .uid ilivi.aimi, 
ill. 410. 

SyHtelil.-i, |iliil, iuiipbie.il, pniiiiid of 
iideie-il ill, li. "00, 301; een- 
tiMet between Keluipeiilnmei 'ii .ind 
nllieie, i. 32, ii. 180, 303 ; ilivi- 
hinii Ilf (Iinse si. ii tine fiuiii 'O'- 
jeet, i. 33 ; eriuv et iliti'.e wbieb 
piiieeeil liietoiieiilly, i. 3,02, eri. 
ieiiii of Irulh of, li. 301. 

'I'.ITIANI'I'I '1. iii. IH|). 

'I’liiiler, iii. ■134, ■136. 

'I'elenlogy, i. 201 21", ni, 77 96, 
'l’eniieininin, i. 07 , ii. 12. 

Virmhi tcr/iin'fi, iii, 312, 
'I’liiHlnegiii, i, 10(1. 

'I'l eliilleiii, ii. 30H, iii, 306, (3(1, 
'I’liiUeii, i, 33, 

'('biitidiey, iii, (iO'i, •(01, 

'I'lieon Ilf NniyiiiM, iii, 313. 
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COlUliriENDA AND ADDENDA 

IN VOL. I. 


Pago xxxii. Insal 

PEEFACE TO THE THIED EDITION. 

WlUT is true aiul genuine woiikl more easily gain room in 
tlu' world if it wore not that those who are inca^jahle of pro- 
ducing it arc also .swum to prevent it from succeeding. This 
fact has already liindcreil and retarded, when indeed it has 
nol, ehoked, many a work that should have been of benefit to 
tile world, h'or mo the eomseiiuonce of this has been, that 
althougli I was only thirty yeai-s old when the llr.st edition of 
this work apiioared, 1 live to si'o tins third edition not earlier 
than my Hi'vontj'-.socoiid year. Yet for this I find comfort in 
the words of I’etrarch : Si qiiin iota, die, currms, peimiil ad 
veaparam miift cd {do wi'ci Sajnentia, p. i^o). If I also have at 
last arrived, and have the satisfaction at the end of my course 
of seeing the heginning of my inlluonco, it is with the hope 
tlmt, according to an old rule it will endure long in propor- 
tion to the latono.ss of its beginning. 

In this third odilion the reader will miss nothing that was 
contained in the second, but will receive considerably more, 
for, on account of the additions that have been made in it, it 
has, with the same type, 136 pages more than the second, 
(Seven years after the appearance of the second edition I 
published two volumes of “ Parerga and Paralipomeua.” What 
is included under the latter name consists of additions to the 
sysi-ematic exposition of my philosophy, and would have 
found its right place in these volumes, but I was obliged to 
find a place for it then where I could, as it was very doubtful 
whether I would live to see this third edition. It will be 
found in the second volume of the said “Parerga,” and will 
be easily recogni.sed from the headings of the chapters, 

I'aANKVOM'-ON-l'HI.-MAINJS, 

Sepemher 1859, 



CORR!OI:\l).l AM) .-l/l/WiV/'.-l. 


Paye xiv. limi 9, for " [laiu'iH'iim ” ri’tiil “ paiii'ai niii." 

„ xix. „ 1 ;,/(»■“ alelu'iiUHla" )•!«(/ •• ail, 'll! 1 .” 

„ xx. I, 10, o/to' “tlun'ii" insert " iimuiiinmifi." 

„ xxi. ,1 3, /«!' " will appoiil to any IhiiiUiny iniinl no mutter win'ii 

it oniiiprolieiula it" rfiul "will alim somr linir Im nnm- 
pvelunwletl l>y another lUiukinti; miuil." 

„ xxii. last line, after “not” insert “in thin eiiHe." 

„ xsiii. Una 26, /or " eonceptinna ’’ read “ conneiition.” 

,, ,, ,, 32, /or "origin ’’ rf«rf "atem.’ 

„ xxiv. ,, 20, /or “a chromatic” rtfirf “an achromatic," 

„ G, line 16, for " imivcraality ” read “uomincn or reciprocal 
nature.” 

,, 21, ,, 31, /or “ 2i5(A ” rrarJ “ E<8wX." 

„ 31, „ 7, /or “ micrometre ” rc(t(i “ micromiiter." 

„ 41, „ IL, for “ OaiifM^eiv” read " Oav/iai^tiii." 

„ 46, „ 22, ((/trr " it» ” tMJort “ iron.” 

„ 46, „ 23, /or “cxtoml to ’’ nnri “ qumicli,” 

„ 48, „ SI, for "Xoyifiov” read '' \oytKne." 

,, 49, „ 22, (i/(or " to ” ■imert " ahatvact. 

„ 60, „ 14, (/<«■ “ Eimotiim ’’ iiwcrt “ llin ennatrnotion ot llm ooH" 

oopt,” 

,, (12, „ 2(1, /or “ ICallinthimim " rnail " t'alliatliiincn.” 

„ IS, „ 1) for “ tlctnm” r<t«<( “ dotaw.’’ 

„ 01, „ 18, for “ latter ” read. “ fcirnmr.” 

„ 03, linos 8 anil 113, for “ Poonem ’ " read " nooii/ari’u*'," 

„ 99, lino 17, /tr" 42 "mirf" 32.” 

,, 114, „ 7, for “ cuGai iiovciv " read " trSat/ioreir," 

„ 116 note, /or “ e(/iappoffto> " read “ etlmpnoiXo'," 

,, 117, lino, 30, fitr “ " ’’'’iiii “ faxvt." 

„ 118, lines 10, 12 , /or “Klnantlioa " read “Uloanllies." 

,, 119, line 7, for “ philosplior " read " pliilosoplmr," 

„ 141, „ 18, /or “ So'Tii'” mid ‘'ISffTii'," 

„ 146, „ 23, /or “hooarao ” j'cad *' liociimo,” 

„ 157, line 4, /or “ oiwiiality ” rfimi "oansality." 

„ 166, „ 3, insert § 26. 

„ 169, „ 6, /or " Laertes " read “LaertiuH." 

„ 172, „ 32, /or “casuality ” j'cad “causality." 

„ 182, „ 8, for “ quiilities ” read “ quiddities.” 

„ 184, „ 30, /or “ this ” read " thus.” 

„ 206, „ 86, /or “ oasualily ” read “oansality.” 

„ 220, „ 32, for “ eiSij ” read “ ««»?.” 

„ 222, „ 24, /or “oaauality ” read “causality-" 

„ 223, lines 4 and 33, for " oasuality " read “ causality, " 

„ 224, Una 8, for “ oasuality ” rmd “ causality,” 

, 230, „ 16, /or “Apollo oJ Belvadoro ” read "Apollo Bolva. 
dare.” 

„ 231, last line, for “Meus” read “Mcub." 
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Piigo ^4?, lino 17, /or “Gi'pat wits fcti matluosa fluve aio near allied” read 
“ Qi'pat witfl arc aura to inadiieaa near allied," TUa 
linoH are not from Vope, as Sohopanhonor Bays, liut 
from Drydon’e “ Absalom and Achitophel,” Pt. i., 
1. 163. 

„ 251, „ IB, /or "appear ” j'fflii “appears.” 

I, 258, „ 18, far “ Alirimiuoa ” read “ Ahriman." 

„ 276, lines 9 and 11, for “casuality ” and “casual” read “oaua-ality ’ 
and “ causal liue 23, /or “ Timaus ” read “ TimeeUB.” 

,, 382, line 32, for " as " read "but.” 

„ 396, „ B, /oi' “ ava7Ki) ” read “ttra^Kp.” 

„ 423, „ 35, for " prinoipiu miudividuationis ” read “ prinoipium 
individuationia.” 

„ 42B, „ 7, no comma afier “ paaiKaav." 

„ 429, „ 25, after " chapter ” tnsevi “ of hia.” 

„ 446, last line, for "fijv ” read “ fpi'.” 

„ 4f)S, linca 4 and B, for “ rrap ” read “ iras.” 

„ 4B5, lino 10, for " prinoipium ” read “ px-moipiura.” 

„ 463, „ 27, for “ over ” read " evory." 

, 407, „ B, for " Tflios " read “ wpos.” 

,1 496, „ 26, for “ Wiodorgoboronnon ” read " WieiloigohovMion.” ' 

„ 520, II 9, /or “ tlumnU thia is hard to Qiid out ")•cad “ irliioli u 

ourlainly hard to osplivin.” 

„ 631, „ 10, for " wish to fruition ” read “ deaho to avoraimi." 
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